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FEAR MINNEAPOLIS 
ORCHESTRA WILL 
HAVE TO DISBAND 


Black Outlook for Organiza- 
tion as Guarantors and 
Union Officials Appoint 
Time to Weigh Differences 
—Orchestra Men Quit City 
as Uncertainty Grows— 
Park Board Making Other 
Contracts for City’s Open- 
Air Music—Points at Issue 
Result in Deadlock 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 
21.— The affairs of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestral 
Association are still in an uncertain 
state. The latest move is today’s 
call for a meeting of the guarantors 
for next Tuesday at which time all 
points relating to the differences 
between the officers of the associa- 
tion and the Minneapolis Musi- 
cians’ Union will be laid before 
them. It is claimed that the guar- 
antors, during the eighteen years’ 
life of the orchestra, have made up 
a total deficiency of approximately 
$1,000,000 over and above the box- 
office receipts. For this reason it is 
held that they constitute the proper 
determining court. Upon its action 
depends the continued existence of 


the orchestra. 

No prediction can be made at this 
time but it cannot’ be denied that to-day 
everybody “sees black” in the direction 
of the organization which has been rec- 


ognized as the leading artistic factor 
' the Northwest. Locally, the situa- 
tion is intolerable. Orchestra men know 
not which way to turn. Some are 
leaving the city. Others are drifting 
with the tide, not knowing whither. 


None have contracts. The public is rest- 
less and anxious. Other managerial 
agencies in both Minneapolis and St. Paul 
ire practically held up. Out of courtesy 
to the orchestra management and a 
genuine desire to further its fortunes, 
at least to the extent of continued exist- 

‘e, all definite bookings are being de- 
‘erred in the matter of dates, that there 
may be no conflict if it is so ordered 
that the orchestra may continue to live. 


Park Men Take Action 


The Board of Park Commissioners, in 

ticipation of a withdrawal of the or- 

stra, has authorized the Committee 
on Privileges and Entertainment to make 
other contracts which will insure music 
n the city’s parks as soon as a 
decision in the long-drawn-out contro- 
versy may be arrived at. It is claimed 
that the present bone of contention lies 
in the Park Board matter, the union 
st.ll holding that the orchestra (a union 
ily) may not be engaged for the Lake 
rriet pavilion while Barrett’s band 
m-union) is engaged by the same 
‘ney for another park in the city. 
[wo points conceded by the union have 
do with a reduced spring tour scale 
i the question of contracts for more 


in one season. In this, E. L. Gochia 

1 F. L. Birnbach—in whose hands 
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LENORA SPARKES, 
Achieved Distinction in Opera, 
Will Return Here in September After Spending the Summer in Her 
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MANHATTAN GOING 
ON BLOCK; OPERA 
LEASES AT STAKE 


Historic Hammerstein House 
Must Be Sold, After Col- 
lapse of Dicker to Shift Lien 


— Receiver Notifies Gallo 
He Will Not Undertake San 
Carlo and Chicago Con- 
tracts — Impresario  Con- 


fident Agreements Cannot 

Be Cancelled — Lively Con- 

troversy Leads to Rumors 

of New “Cheap” Opera 

Venture — Mercantile Es- 

tablishments Said to Seek 

Theater 

RITTEN notice has gone for- 

ward from the offices of the 
attorneys for the receiver for the 
estate of Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, 
that the receiver, Lawrence Beren- 
son, will not undertake the con- 
tracts of the San Carlo Opera 
Company and the Chicago Opera 
Association for further opera per- 
formances at the Manhattan Opera 
House. 

What this means is disputed by 
the receiver and Fortune Gallo, the 
latter contending that the former 
has no power to cancel the leases 
by which Mr. Gallo and the Chi- 
cago Opera Association expect to 


give their respective seasons of 
opera at the Manhattan, the 
former in the fall, the latter after 


the first of the new year. That 
legal battle will folow, with the 
validity of the leases as the storm 
center, seems certain, unless there 
develops from the prospective sale 
of the opera house, set for June 22, 
a solution satisfactory to all 
parties of the dispute. 

Mr. Gallo contends that the leases are 
not affected by any of the complications 
involved in the Manhattan’s difficulties 
and the prospective sale. It is under- 
stood that the Chicago Opera Assocla- 
tion takes a similar stand. Mr. Gallo 
states that he has guaranteed the lease 
of the Chicagoans, and that Mrs. Ham- 
merstein has personally guaranteed his 
own lease and that of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Hammerstein has _ been 
quoted as saying that she will never per- 


mit either the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion or Mr. Gallo to have the use of the 
opera house again, and that she intends 
to have a clause barring them included 
in any contract of sale which may be 
made for the Manhattan. 


Rumors of Opera Project “» 


’ 

Charges of bad faitR{ ‘breach of agrée- 
ment, false statemegts, sharp practic@ 
and ingratitude have, flown thik and fasf 
since the receiver apnourne@) Tas st week 
that the failure of ih og ta which he 
said had been pending M®. Gallo, 
would compel the sale d% str oi of the 
opera house on June 22 Jexs' private 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Chicagoan Endows School to 


Educate Talented Students 





Charles S. Peterson, Art 
Patron, Provides Funds to 
Finance ‘Master School” 
for Free Training of Young 
Artists—To Be Controlled 
by Bush Conservatory of 
Music—Nearly Fifty Stu- 
dents to Obtain Scholar- 
ships 


i porggeees May 21.—Through the gift 
of Charles S. Peterson, one of the 
leading art patrons in this city, an en- 
dowed “master school” is to be started 
in connection with the Bush Conserva- 
tory of Music, by means of which half-a- 


hundred talented students are to have a 
two-years’ musical training under su- 
perior teachers, absolutely free. 

For many years, Kenneth M. Bradley, 
president of the Bush Conservatory, has 
had in mind the establishment of an en- 
dowed school, feeling that such a free in- 
stitution, where the faculty was of the 
finest, and the curriculum of compre- 
hensive scope, and where the entrance 
standards were truly selective, would be 
a great influence in American music. 

“After years of effort,” said Mr. Brad- 
ley in a statement, “we have succeeded 
in awakening the interest of Charles S. 
Peterson, one of the leading patrons of 
the allied arts in Chicago. It was 
through M. Peterson’s generosity that 
the Swedish Choral Society (an organi- 
zation made up of 100 members, con- 
ducted by Edgar A. Nelson), toured Eu- 
rope last summer. Mr. Peterson was 
one of the first ten men to indorse the 
Chicago Opera Association. He is an 
officer in the Arts Institute of Chicago, 
and in many practical ways, has sup- 
ported the cultural activities of this 
country.” 

Mr. Peterson’s donation to the Bush 
Conservatory has enabled that institu- 
tion to announce the establishment of a 
“master school.” Although it will be 
under the domination of the Bush Con- 


servatory, it will be an _ independent 
school for piano, vocal, violin and com- 
position pupils. Twelve will be ad- 


mitted to each department. 

For entrance, pupils must not only 
demonstrate natural musical ability of 
the highest order, but must also have 
musical training sufficient to justify their 
candidacy for artistic public careers, and 
must be over seventeen years of age. 

This master school is not to be an 
intensified five or six weeks’ course, as 
is often the case, but a full two-year 
course. 


Requirements for Entrance 


The piano candidate must perform a 
standard concerto; one of the more dif- 
ficult sonatas of Beethoven; some well- 
known work of Bach, besides five or six 
from the romantic or modern school, such 
as appear on programs of recognized art- 
ists. 

The vocal candidates, in addition to 
technical proficiency, sight-reading, etc., 
must be able to sing in two modern 
languages other than English and sub- 
mit a program corresponding with that 
of the piano students. 

Violin students will be required to have 
in their répertoire two sonatas of Bach, 
a standard concerto and five numbers 
from the modern school. 


500 Schools Come Within Provi- 
sions of N. Y. “Loyalty Law” 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 24.—The 
Board of Regents of New York 
State, at a meeting held in Albany, 
May 27, will designate a bureau 
in the State education department 
to administer the new laws requir- 
ing a loyalty test from every pub- 


lic school teacher and a license 
from every private institution of 
learning. Not a private institu- 
tion, or a society maintaining a 
course of study can function after 
Sept. 1, without a State license. 
It is believed the number of schools 
coming within the provisions of 
the new law will number 500. 
W. A. H. 











Charles S. Peterson, Chicago Art Patron, 
Who Has Endowed a “Master School” 
for Students 


Composition pupils must have a theo- 
retical training in harmony and counter- 
point, and must submit two original com- 
positions, a solo for voice or violin, with 
accompaniment, besides a composition 
in rondo or sonata form. 

The faculty selected will be as follows: 

Edgar A. Nelson, dean; Jan Chiapusso, 
pianist; Charles W. Clark and Roza 
Oumiroff, vocal; Richard Czerwonky and 
Bruno Essbjorn, violin, and Edgar A. 
Brazelton, composition. 

Any of the pupils who become so pro- 
ficient that the management deem them 
worthy of professional débuts, will be 
brought out without expense to the pupil. 

Besides instruction in their major sub- 
ject, there will be a lecture course and 
classes in musical appreciation and 
criticism, the latter under the direction 
of Edward C. Moore, music critic of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

The tuition will be absolutely free. This 
is the first free master school ever es- 
tablished in America. 

President Bradley also hopes later to 
be able to announce the establishment of 
a free school for the study of orchestral 
instruments. The conservatory has al- 
ways maintained an orchestra for ensem- 
ble training, and Mr. Bradley plans to 
assemble a well organized orchestra to be 
used in connection with the “master 
school,” so tl.at the pupils will have the 
opportunity of singing and playing with 
an orchestra. MARGIE A. McLEop. 





ROSE QUARTET NOT COMING 





Its Manager Canceled Contract for Berk- 
shire Festival, Says Mrs. Coolidge 


The noted Rosé String Quartet of 
Vienna, will not be heard at the Berk- 
shire Festival this fall. This was made 
public by the following communciation 
from Elizabeth Shurtleff Coolidge, foun- 
der of the festival: 

To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I wish to announce to you and to many 
of your readers who will be invited to 
the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Mu- 
sie of 1921, that I have received a definite 
message from Mr. Gutmann, manager of 
the Rosé String Quartet, in which he 
cancels his signed contract with me for 
five concerts by that organization. 

Owing to his action, I am, therefore, 
obliged to disappoint the friends to whom 
I have promised the pleasure of hearing 
this quartet at the festival. This I pro- 
foundly regret, but I have done all with- 
in my power to keep this promise and 
shall do all within my power to com- 
pensate for their disappointment by of- 
fering something else equally fine. 

ELIZABETH S. COOLIDGE. 

Lakewood, N. J., May 18, 1921. 





Coolidge Contest Judges Announced 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., May 20.—The 
Berkshire Chamber Music Prize of 
$1,000 will in 1921 be awarded to the 
composer of the best Piano Trio sub- 
mitted. The prize, offered by Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge, will be awarded by a jury com- 
prising Ernest Hutcheson, Efrem Zim- 
balist, David Stanley Smith, Willem 
Willeke and Oscar Sonneck. A first per- 


formance of the winning composition 
will be given by the Elshuco Trio at the 
Berkshire Chamber Music Festival, held 
at Pittsfield, Mass., on Sept. 29, 30 and 
Oct. 1. 


OFFER $10,000 IN PRIZES 








Chicago Seeks “Official Song” by Means 
of Competition 


CHICAGO, May 22.—Prizes amounting 
to $10,000 are being offered by the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner and numer- 
ous public spirited Chicagoans for an 
“Official Song” for that city. Not more 
than two persons may collaborate on a 
production, and the complete song, with 
words and piano score either printed or 
written carefully in ink, must be sub- 
mitted to the Song Contest Editor, Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, before 
June 30. 

The prizes offered for the twelve best 
efforts submitted include a first prize of 
$2,000, given jointly by the newspaper 
and Milton G. Severinghaus, president 
of the Severinghaus Printing Co.; as 
second prize, a painting valued at $1500, 
donated by the Arthur Hercz Studio, 
Next in order is a loving cup donated by 
K. M. Vitzthum, and the other prizes 
thus far announced are the privilege of 
a two weeks’ vacation at the Sulphur 
Lick Springs Hotel, all expenses paid, 
offered by Herman Bartholdt, the pro- 
prietor; a Kingston piano-player, do- 
nated by the Wurlitzer Co.; two phono- 
graphs, and a grand piano. ; 

The ccatest originated in a suggestion 
contained in correspondence from Mr. 
Severinghaus to the Herald and Exam- 
iner. The committees appointed to se<- 
lect the winning composition are two, 
one consisting of Chicago musicians, the 
other of laymen appointed by Mayor 
Thompson in collaboration »vith the Her- 
ald and Extminer. The «ong which is 
selected for first award ‘vill be known 
as the “Official Song of thicago.” It 
will be furnished to ever’ musical or- 
ganization, reproduced on ail the mo- 
tion picture screens in the city and sung 
at a “Pageant of Progress.” 


MAY EXTEND STRAUSS VISIT 


Elisabeth Schumann and Claive Dux to 
be Soloist on Conductor’s /’*: “rams 


The visit of Richard Straus. «x: this 
country next autumn may be ex ended 
beyond the three-month period original- 
ly planned, if the negotiations of Milton 
Diamond of the International Music Bu- 
reau are successful. Mr. Diamond sailed 
for Europe on Tuesday, May 24, and 
he will confer with Dr. Strauss on the 
subject. ; 

It has been definitely announced that 
the soloist on the majority of the pro- 
posed “Strauss Evenings” will be Elisa- 
beth Schumann, a mezzo-soprano who 
sang successfully at the Metropolitan in 
the season of 1914-15. Claire Dux is 
also to sing on several of the programs. 

The career of Mme. Schumann is as- 
sociated with the Hamburg Opera, where 
she made her début in 1909 as Sophie in 
“Der Rosenkavalier.” The singer is a 
native of Thuringen, and studied in 
Dresden and Berlin, as well as with 
Alma ‘Schadow in Hamburg. She was 
for seven years prima donna at the 
Hamburg Opera, coming to America in 
1914 under a five year contract to sing 
at the Metropolitan. 











Schumann Heink Conquers at First Con- 
cert in Tokio 


A cablegram was received at the office 
of Haensel & Jones a week ago, Wednes- 
day, too late for publication in last 
week’s issue of MusICAL AMERICA, telling 
of the first concert in Tokio, Japan, given 
by Mme. Schumann Heink on May 15. 
The wire was sent by Yamamoto, the 
local manager, and contained two signifi- 
cant words “Triumphant Success.” Pre- 
vious advices received by the Haensel & 
Jones office indicated that the four con- 
certs for which Mme. Schumann Heink 
was booked in Tokio were sold out 
entirely before the distinguished con- 
tralto left the United States. 


Harvard Glee Club Sails June 11 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., May 25.—The Har- 
vard Glee Club of fifty-six singers, in- 
vited last autumn by the French Govern- 
ment to make a concert tour of France 
will sail from New York on June 11. 
The net proceeds of the month’s tour 
will be given to French charities. On 
July 4 a concert will be given at the Tro- 
cadero, Paris, and on Bastile Day the 
club will sing at the official celebration 
at Strasbourg and other cities. Archi- 





bald T. Davison is leader of the organ- 
ization. 


BLACK OUTLOOK 
FOR SYMPHONY 


IN MINNEAPOL's 





[Continued from page 1] 





but to the end that a summer eng 
ment at Harriet be allowed, must : 
stand. Thus, the deadlock contin 
Mr. Carpenter says: 

“At the meeting called, a staten 
of the situation as it impresses the 
rectors of the association will be m 


to the guarantors and to the friends «+ 


the orchestra generally. The fut.» 
of the organization, as I see it, is ».\ 
in the hands of those who have furnis: .4 
its financial support in the past and =}, 
public.” 

Mr. Gochia says: “The musicians \ |] 
have no statement until after the 
antors have met. We realize that 
orchestra has had a deficit every , 
and we believe it is a question wher. in 
the guarantors of that deficit fing 
should participate.” 

It is claimed that if the guarant:;; 
uphold the officers of the orchestral is. 
sociation, the orchestra will cease to «x. 
ist; if the musicians are upheld, «he 
orchestra may continue but may not /y)- 
fill its contract with the Park Board ¢) 
play at Lake Harriet. 

The appearance of the New York Phi]. 
harmonic Society, Josef Stransky, « 
ductor, on Sunday afternoon was 4 
genuine treat. One’s intelligence was 
stirred to keener appreciation of orches- 
tral possibilities and one’s feelings re. 
sponded to the magnetic call which 
brought player and listener to a common 
understanding and enjoyment. The body 
of tone was remarkable for its sonor- 
ous homogeneity. The subtle refinement 
of the reading of the Rimsky-Korsakof 
“Scheherazade” Suite was not lost in the 
graphic delineation. Strauss’ “Death 
and Transfiguration” made a _ powertu! 
call upon the emotions. Relief came in 
the lighter but grateful measures of 
Henry Hadley’s “The Culprit Fay,” con- 
ducted by the composer. The Prelude to 
“The Mastersingers” provided the clos- 
ing number. The attendance was not 
large but very enthusiastic. 

F. L. C. B. 





Penella, Composer of “Gato Montes.” 
Will Conduct His Opera Here 


Manuel Penella, the Spanish composer 
who arrived in this country recently, 
bringing with him the score of an opera, 
“El Gato Montes,” is to conduct person- 
ally the performances of the work, which 
is to be produced next winter. A well- 
known manager has the project in hand, 
and the libretto is now being translated. 
The music is said to be in the style of 


Puccini. The opera has been produced 
with success in Spain and_ South 
America. 





Chicago to Have School for Critics 


CHICAGO, May 21.—The Bush | 
servatory will add a department of 
musical criticism to its curriculum 
next season, this branch to be under the 
direction of Edward Coleman Moore, 
music critic of the Chicago Tribune. 
It will comprise study in musical appre- 
ciation, theoretical subjects, including 
modern languages and ear training. 





Garden May Produce Mascagni’s “Little 
Marat” 


Mascagni’s latest work, “The Little 
Marat,” which was recently produced 
with great success in Rome, created such 
an excellent impression that Mary Gar- 
den is said to be negotiating for its pro 
duction in Chicago next season. So far, 
the rumor has not been confirmed. 





Muskogee, Okla., Plans Big Audi- 
torium 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., May 22 
—A city auditorium to cost $150,- 
000 is being planned for Musko- 
gee, Okla. A method proposed 
for financing the undertaking—to 
sell stock and tickets for a series 
of five entertainments, at $25 each 
—will probably be placed before a 
general civic meeting soon, for def- 
nite action. Present plans_in- 
volve a building to cost between 
$150,000 and $200,000 and large 
enough to pay for the best attrac- 
tions in the country. C. M. C. 
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Verse of Walt Whitman Holds Treasures for 


PUNTA TUE EDA TATE 


CHUCDODEROA ODA ONOURG LL ONUNCRELERUEEO EER AMARONE I NEA teaeeONATE 


Whitman Conceived Music as 
Eloquent Voice of Nature— 
Song More Important Than 
Singer—Robust Expression 
of Verities Revitalizes Art 
of Song 

By T. Carl Whitmer 


Pe ‘ COEUROACOLCEO OURO ERSUOROOEEEEAUEORECUAESAAEAHOEEEET 


[With the coming-around of 
Walt Whitman’s 102nd birthday— 
the poet was born May 31, 1819— 
this article aspires to be at once 

tribute to America’s great grey - 
venius and a stimulus to our com- 
posers. Mr. Whitmer’s essay rep- 
resents a deal of research, and 
forms a record of permanent value 
particularly as regards music in- 
spired by the verse of Whitman. ] 


Heneepeneaunenanpecaaenaensesenengenions 


F you have read sympathetically 

the works of the ancient Greeks, 

the Bible or some other elemental 
mood-book, Walt Whitman will not 
sound strange to you. If you keep 
by your side really simple works, if 
1 know the bases of life and can 
talk about them without a shield be- 
fore the face, you will find him but 
extending the expression of these 
into our newer sociological zone. 
Perhaps if you have never grasped 
the construction of the Psalms or of 
some modern poetry, Walt will seem 
clumsy to you, for he has the parallel- 
ism and the unsequential and inter- 
rupted climacteric of the old prophets. 


If you have never set to music these 
psalms of modern poetry according to 
their rhythmic nature, and not according 
to the English school of anthem writ- 
ing, you—the composer—will have three 
and twenty difficulties in said rhythmic 
adjustment of a setting for modernity. 
It really takes a long time to swing mu- 
sical phrases in accord with the freest 
* poetry; but, surely, it is not the fault 
of the laws of music. The length of 
lines, their regularity or lack of it, their 
inclusion of new words, many of which 
ire not considered singable, their men- 

of facts in nature not considered 
poetical, their lack of old fashioned 
teady climax-development, their impres- 
onistie sketchiness—these have proven 
stumbling block to numerous writers of 
the older persuasion. 
Composers, in looking at Whitman for 
first time, have to consider, besides 
e above difficulties, the attitude of 
singers, who from “time immemorial” 
have been slower than almost anybody 
the world to take up new metrical 
problems, new questions of making cer- 
syllables effective and easy of pro- 
luction on, say, high notes. You see, 
the composer really develops the tech- 
ie of the singers—only the latter 
not suspect it. The warblers vocalise 
fortably on high ahs and oos and 
quite cordially most other sounds. 
fact, only some “arrived” composer 
manage to “put over” syllabically 
icult songs and make the singers will- 
ly do other things in summer than 
before a fountain, or on a horse, or 
ib a hill in Alpine garb loaned by 
photographer! 


[SE strictly musical 
Whitman will certainly 
ny musicians because they are not so 
ch to a particular kind or quality of 
sic as to the human force back of it, 


ch interests the poet; the underlying 
al force we have seen at work in re- 

years. His verse, “The pure con- 
Ito sings in the organ loft” is fol- 
ed at once by “‘the carpenter dresses 
plank,” which shows as well as any- 
ng his habit of placing music next 
labor of the prosaic kind. (I would 
to the cynical that he makes no re- 
tion on the quality of the sounds that 
| contralto produces!) And although 
peaks of the violoncello as “the young 
’s heart’s complaint,” and the “key’d 


Tr 


references in 
not please 


ALONE eee 


Composer 








From the Portrait in Oils by John W. Alexander, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


WALT WHITMAN 
Master Singer of the Greater America 


cornet” as “shaking mad-sweet pangs 
through my belly and breast,” and says 
later that “the orchestra whirls me wider 
than Uranus flies; it wrenches such 
ardors from me, | did not know I pos- 
sessed them. It assails me . : 
am exposed, cut by bitter and angry 
hail . . . I lose my breath, steep’d 
amid honey’d morphine . . .”, the 
same man could be “pleased with the 


tune of the choir of the whitewashed 
church.” The real Whitman, I think, 
enjoys most fully- the “fierce French 
liberty songs, the Virginia plantation 


chorus of Negroes, the strong baritone 
of the big longshoremen of Mannahatta.”’ 
And he enjoys seeing “the younger men 
dance to the sound of the banjo and 
fiddle, the music falling in where it is 
wanted and stopping where it is not 
wanted.” 

He says, too, that “the singers do not 
beget—only the Poet begets; the singers 
are welcomed, understood, appear often 
enough, but rare has the day been, like- 
wise the spot, of the birth of the maker 
of poems, the Answerer (not every cen- 
tury, or every five centuries, has con- 
tained such a day, for all its names.’’) 
What Whitman desires most is that “the 
song sing instead of the singer” and 
that, surely, is fundamentally good taste. 
He means the same thing when he so 
constantly talks about drums and fifes. 
They stand for the deeply-loved onward 
march of nations, particularly of his 
America, which he hears singing so pro- 
phetically. He fully grasps the idea that 
“music is what awakes from you,’— 
and he who loves to use words says 
about the “tongues of violins” that they 
“tell this heart that which it cannot tell 
itself,” another confession that our mu- 
sie can manage something that his won- 
derful words just stop short of doing. 


lw a few cases our “good, grey poet” 
(very poor name, by the way) 

specify certain musical works, but he is 
not so convincing then. For example, 
he refers to the operas—‘‘Norma,” 
“Tucia,’ “Ernani,’”’ “William Tell,” 
“Huguenots,” “Prophet,” “Robert,” 
“Faust,” “Don Juan.” But these refer- 
ences are at once followed by what he 
considers the real music of life, “the 
dance music of all nations, the waltz, the 
bolero, to tinkling guitars and clattering 


does 


castanets.” He says “I see religious 
dances old and new; I hear the sound of 
the Hebrew lyre; I see the Crusaders 
marching, bearing the cross on high, to 
the martial clash of the cymbals 
: dervishes chanting amid their 
spinning round and_ round . 
the Egyptian harp and primitive chants 
of Nile boatmen, the sacred imperial 
hymns of China . . . the delicate 
sound of the king (the stricken wood 
and stone), and Hindu flutes, the fretting 
twang ag the vina.” And then , 
Europe seizes his soul, and he ranges in 
esctasy from “Ein Feste Burg” to the 
“Agnus Dei” and “Gloria in Excelsis,” 
to symphonies and oratorios, and the 
“Creation” which “in billows of godhood 
laves me.” Any composer might be proud 
of such a line to his works. 

If any one doubts Walt’s love for mu- 
sic, let him read: 


“Composer, mighty maestros; 

And you, sweet singers . . . 

To you a new bard, carolling free in 
the west, 

Obeisant sends his love!’ 


’ 


The list of composers who have been 
at work on the Whitman poetry is not a 
long one. An inspection of the names of 
the twenty-four composers, a list of 
whose works is here appended, will re- 
veal the fact that few are well known. 
This seems to be another indication that 
it takes a long while for “successful” 
writers to use poems that are original in 
two or four rugged qualities at once. 
For this practise is not a “paying” one, 
you know, and singers, publishers and 
audiences agree in shunning it. 

Most of the music noted above is un- 


published, for the same reason. But, 
musical popularity will come. The 
poems themselves took an even longer 


time to make their way, so let us not 
worry about how long it will take the 
music to make its way. 

The several English writers remind 
one that Whitman was accepted over 
there first. Note, in this connection, that 
both the Stanford “‘Elegiac Ode” and 
Williams “Sea Symphony” are in print 
in England. Our national publishing 
talents in relation to American writers 
tend toward smaller forms. Most seri- 
ous orchestral works are handled in 
America at the expense of the com- 
posers. 


toeetnoentonens 


TD) 


Grey Poet of Old Camden 
Speaks Unconventional, but 
Moving, Speech — Psalin- 
like Phrase-sequence De- 
mands Free Use of Musical 
Units — Composers Who 
Have Set His Verse 


It is only a matter of justice to state 
that of the list I have given six are 
Philadelphians. You know, that city is 
just across the river from Whitman’s 
Camden. (None of my Philadelphia 
teachers of composition, however, ever 
suggested the use of Whitman’s verse 
to me, nor even mentioned his name. 
So much for the value of propinquity!) 


ND the raison d’étre of this data 

about Whitman? It has been pre- 
sented in the hope that readers of Whit- 
man may find therein a clue to his funda- 
mental conception of the power of mu- 
sic—the power splendidly illustrated by 
its functions in the recent war activities 
and in innumerable band concerts at 
every social center—and that young 
composers who see this essay may be 
stimulated to take up the newer types 
of poetry. Not only Whitman’s but the 
verse of all the modern schools whether 
Imagists, or verbal Poet Impressionists 
or free-versifiers generally—any sort of 
new expression that has elemental quali- 
ties is worthy of a musical adaptation. 
The only type of new verse not worth 
setting is the kind that affects a chronic 
orientalism or a literary bohemianism. 
If other poetry, touches life and needs 
music to fully complete its force, set it. 
It is seldom worth while to set a poem 
that is complete in itself, however,—that 
Is, one that has gathered to itself all the 
atmosphere necessary. But young com- 
posers should realise also that the musi- 
cal phrase is in a continually liquid state 
and that only spiritual oldsters attempt 
to solidify and conventionalise it. 

Whitman, to summarize, has given to 
composers our ancient “life emblems” in 
a free form and has pointed the way 
to such freedom, whether or not musica} 
writers like or can use his particular 
poems. Whitman sung will give to audi- 
ences broad, sweeping gestures of love 
and life that will make the concert room 
the birthplace of a noble art instead of 
an enfeebled one, the latter pretty surely 
indicated in recent years by the great 
number of effeminate compositions used 
In recitals. Genuine sentiment must 
chase out our detestable batch of senti- 
mental songs. My experience with the 
music of the people and for the people 
shows me that what they want in songs 
is what the reporters call “things with 
heart interest.” If they can get this 
only in the form of cheap music, they 
will absorb it in that way. If it be given 
them in good music well presented, they 
will take it in that way. In reality 
people do not generally bother much 
about whether music be good if it has 
the elements of their life experience in 
it, or the elements of what, granted 
opportunity, they should like to experi- 
ence. Whitman and the recent poets 
of life-as-it-is express all that the great 
and small lovers in the world are anx 
lous to know and feel. Thus speaks their 
ploneer— 


‘Come forward, O my Soul, and let the 
rest retire; 

Listen—lose not—it is 
they tend; 

Parting the midnight, 
slumber-chamber, 

For thee they sing and dance, O Soul.” 


toward thee 


entering my 


WHITMAN MUSIC 


Addicks, Stanley: ‘Shine, Shine, Shine,”’ 
song, unpublished. ‘‘Come Lovely and Sooth- 
ing Death,”’ song, unpublished. 

Addicks, Weda Cook: “O Captain! My 
Captain!”’ song, unpublished. “O Tan-Faced 
Prairie Boy,’’ song, unpublished. “As | 
Walked Through a Populous City,” song. un. 
published. “Sing on There in the Swamp,” 
song, unpublished. “Out of the Rolling 
Silat’ tenon Pt nay song, unpublished 

as ever Come to Thee z ” song, 
unpublished. ne 

Bain, Mildred: ‘‘Joy, Shipmate yy? 
unpublished. . “aati 

Bell, Wm. H.: Symphony in C Minor. 
ee. tage sae ‘‘Unto the Evertast 
ing, ympnonic Poem, Op. 9, ‘‘Dare 
Now O Soul.’’ ; = Tm 

Brian, Havergal: Overture 
(from “Drum Taps’’), London. 


song, 


“For Valor” 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Gloria Caruso Poses tor Her Picture 





Gloria Caruso, Photographed Alone for the First Time, and the Famous Tenor, Show- 























ing the Remarkable Likeness of Gloria to Her Father 


CAPTION on the above picture is 

almost unnecessary, for although 
Gloria Caruso really can’ talk very 
much yet, her mouth is tell-tale. It says 
as plainly as possible, “My Daddy is En- 
rico Caruso.” To prove a likeness as un- 
deniable as the famous “Bourbon chin,” 
the tenor’s photograph is printed here- 
with. and the reader is challenged to 
deny that Gloria is not “the image of her 
father.” It still remains to be seen 
whether Gloria has also the famous Ca- 
ruso vocal cords. 

To return to Gloria, however, she is 
very proud. In the first place, this is her 
first photograph to be taken all alone, 
and she sat up without the slightest help 
to have it taken. In the second place, 
Gloria has just had a ball named in her 
honor. It is to be given on May 26 at 
the Vanderbilt Hotel by the Children of 
Italian Emigrants, to aid needy foreign- 
ers, and Gloria is one of the patron- 
esses. Her father and mother are to 
go, and the tenor is to speak for her, 
and it is expected that Gloria is to be 
dressed up in her best clothes, and is to 
be allowed to stay up at the ball for a 
little while. 

Gloria, however, is most happy be- 
cause her father is recovering very rap- 
idly from his recent illness. In fact, 
he has improved so much that he recently 
did the above sketch of Uncle Giovanni, 
the first cartoon he has done since he was 
ill, and which was drawn for La Follia, 
the Italian newspaper published in New 
York. Very soon Gloria is to go with 

















Giovanni Caruso, from a Sketch Made 
by His Brother, Enrico Caruso, for 
“La Follia,” the First Sketch Made by 
the Tenor Since His Illness 


her father and mother and her uncle to 
Italy, where the tenor will taf a com- 
plete rest. 





Railroad Conditions Threaten to 
Starve U. S. Musically, Says Gallo 





FTER completing a tour that broke 
all its previous records for giving 
grand opera at popular prices in Ameri- 
ca, the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany returned to New York last week. 
Fortune Gallo, owner and director of 
the company, in a statement given to 
the press on his return, indicated that 
America is hungry for opera, but that 
present transportation conditions are 
seriously affecting musical tours in this 
country and that unless railroad rates 
are reduced the smaller communities may 
be starved musically. 

In his statement, Mr. Gallo says: 
“While the San Carlo has made its rep- 
utation in this country principally as the 
only large opera company which devotes 
itself exclusively to touring and which 
is based absolutely on popular-priced ad- 
missions, I believe that the day is not 
far distant when prevailing transporta- 
tion conditions will force me to adopt a 
new policy, namely to confine our activi- 
ties to more extended seasons in the 
larger cities. We have been encouraged 
to adopt this policy by representative 
civic bodies in some of the more impor- 
tant cities and by editorial expression in 
many of the leading newspapers. 


Over a Million Heard Company 


“The San Carlo has proved one thing, 
and that is that grand opera is no longer 
considered a luxury for the favored few. 


Our record for this season provides the 
answer. The company appeared before 
a total of more than a million persons, 
in some sixty theaters, during thirty-six 
weeks. The personnel, consisting of 115 
persons, travelled more than 40,000 miles 
—at a total transportation cost of nearly 
$50,000—and carried with it a complete 
equipment with a répertoire of twenty- 
one operas. 

“Beginning with the four weeks’ sea- 
son at the Manhattan Opera House in 
New York, the company visited all parts 
of the country, including the leading 
cities of Canada. For the first time in 
many years we visited Texas, where, in 
the city of Waco, for an entire week, 
we appeired before audiences averaging 
12.000 a performance. 

“Besides the standard répertoire, the 
company presented this season with 
gratifying success, ‘Thais,’ ‘Lohengrin’ 
in English, ‘The Jewels of the Madonna,’ 
‘Tosca, ‘Boheme’ and ‘Butterfly.’ The 
company itself was unquestionably the 
strongest, in the matter of general en- 
semble and excellence of principals, that 
I have ever presented. Several guest 
artists. such as Anna Fitziu, Mme. Marie 
Rappold, Josephine Lucchesi, Mme. Mar- 
guerite Namara, Mme. Lydia Lipkowska, 
Nebuka Hara, Alice Gentle, and Henri 
Scott added to the brilliance of the sea- 
son and the regular casts again brought 
forward singers of established reputa- 
tion povular with the American public 

“I am deeply interested in the present 


agitation to reduce railroad rates to a 
point that will make the transportation 
problem easier of solution. As matters 
now stand it is not practicable for a 
large operatic organization to visit the 
smaller cities. The day of the ‘one- 
night stand’ is passing and will pass un- 
less some remedy is found in the way of 
railroad concessions. So far as the fu- 
ture development of cur small communi- 
ties along musical and dramatic lines 
is concerned, present conditions are 
working a severe hardship.” 


SAN JOSE HOLDS FESTIVAL 








“Artistic Independence” Is Motto and 

American Music Fills Programs 

[By Telegraph to Musical America] 
SAN JOSE, CAL., May 22.—‘“As the 
time came for the declaration of our 
political independence, so now the time 
has finally come for us to assert our mu- 
sical and artistic independence.” With 
this quotation from a letter by John C. 
Freund to Howard Hanson as its motto, 
the Pacific Festival of American Music, 
the first of its kind to be held on the 
coast, opened most auspiciously this af- 
ternoon with a thoroughly creditable per- 
formance of Rossetter Gleason Cole’s 
choral work, “The Rock of Liberty,” 
words by Abbie Farwell Brown, given by 
the College of Pacific Chorus and Or- 
chestra assisted by Mrs. Howard Tenny- 
son, soprano; Dr. Charles M. Richards, 
tenor, and Charles Maschal Dennis, bari- 
tone, with Howard Hanson conducting. 
The laurels of the day went to Mrs. 
Tennyson who was obliged to repeat her 
solo before the performance was allowed 
to proceed, and to Howard Hanson, the 
conductor and director of the festival. 
To-day’s audience completely filled the 
auditorium of the college, the institution 
sponsoring the festival. The schedule 
for the week provides for chamber music 
on Monday, piano and vocal competitions 
on Tuesday, and a program by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Walter Henry 

Rothwell, conductor, on Thursday. 

M. M. F. 


Ossip Gabrilodwitsch has engaged 
Cecile de Horvath, pianist, as soloist 
for the opening concert of the Detroit 
Symphony next season. Mme de Har- 
vath has been heard often as _ soloist 
with leading orchestras. 








Kronold Marks His 
Twenty-fifth Year 





pee) 





Hans Kronold, ’Cellist 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Ha) 
Kronold’s début as a professional ‘ce|list 
was marked with a recital in the Asto) 
Gallery of tae Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of May 13. His program was 
table for the inclusion of his own “Elegy” 
which bears the dedication, “To Ow 
Heroes of 1918.” The work, which 
presented as a novelty, gives mu 
expression to varying aspects of 
emotion. Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in A 
Minor, Op. 33; a Mozart Minuet in G 
Air and Variations by Haydn, a Liszt 
“Liebestraum” and the. player’s 
Melodie Romantique were also presen! 
Among the personal friends of \: 
Kronold who attended were the k: 
Harry L. Everett of the First Congr 
gational Church of Jersey City, ex-! 
gressman J. Van Vechten Olcott and |) 
F. B. Shallow of the Brooklyn Board o! 
Education. 





NEw CASTLE, PA., May 23.—Justi 
Williams, a member of the faculty at t! 
Boston Conservatory, is to spend 
summer in New Castle. 





Composers Who Have Set Verse 
of Walt Whitman to Music 





[Continued from page 3] 





Bridge, Frank: ‘The Last Invocation,’’ 
song, London, Winthrop Rogers. 

Burleigh, H. T.: ‘Ethiopia Saluting the 
Colors,’’ song, Riccordi. 

Butcher, Frank: ‘‘O Captain! My Captain!” 
song, Novello. 

Campbell-Tipton: Rhapsodie ‘Smile, O 
Voluptuous Cool Earth,’’ song, Schirmer. 

Carpenter, Edward: In ‘“‘Chant;3 of Labor,”’ 
London, Geo. Allen & Co. “The Great City,”’ 
chant for four voices. “Love of Comrades,” 
song, music by D. F. 

Cauffman, Frank G.: ‘‘Death Carol,’’ song. 

Chadwick, G. W.: ‘‘Darest Thou Now, O 
Soul,’’ male quartet, Schmidt. 

Coleridge-Taylor: ‘‘Beat! Beat!. Drums!’’ 
song, Op. 46, No. 6, Novello; also published 
with orchestral accomp. ‘Ethiopia Salut'ng 
the Colors,’’ march for orchestra, Op. 51; 
also for piano solo, duet, and organ solo; 
Augener. 

Converse, F. S.: ‘‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’”’ 
orchestral fantasy, Op. 19, Schirmer. Two 
orchestral poems, “Night and Day,’’ sug- 
gested by “‘A Clear Midnight’ and ‘‘Youth, 
Day, Old Age and Night,”’ orchestra ana 
piano, Op. 11, Boston Music Co. 

Clutsam, G. H.: ‘‘The Mystic Trumpet r,”’ 
solo voices, chorus, orchestra. 

Dalmas, Phillip: ‘‘Twilight,”’ ‘“‘As | Watched 
the Ploughman Ploughing,”’ ‘‘Portals,’’ “A 
Clear Midnight,” Novello. ‘‘Aboard at Ship’s 
Helm.’’ unpublished. ‘“Reconciliation,’’ un- 
published. ‘‘Night on the Prairies,’’ unpub- 
lished. “Look Down Fair Moon,’’ unpub- 
lished. ‘‘The Voice of the Rain,’’ unpublished. 
“As Adam Early in the Morning,’’ unpub- 
aes “Darest Thou Now O Soul,’’ unpub- 
ished. 

Delius, Fred: ‘‘Sea Drift,’’ baritone solo, 
mixed chorus and orchestra, Breitkopf & 
Hartel. 

Douty. Nicholas: ‘‘When Lilacs Last,’’ song, 
unpublished. “Sing on There in the Swamp,”’ 
song, unpublished. “Here the Frai'-st 
Leaves of Me,” song, unpublished. ‘The 
First Dandelion,’’ song, unpublished. ‘‘Some- 
times with One | Love,’’ song, unpublished. 
“As If a Phantom Caress’d Me,’’ song, un- 
published. “Twilight.” song, unpublished 
‘‘Lingering Last Drops,’ song. unpublished 
(Also a duet for soprano and tenor with 
orchestra, unpublished.) 

Drennen, Walter: ‘‘Whispers of Heavenly 
Death.’”’ song, unpublished. 

F., D.: See Carpenter. 

Garrett, Percival: ‘‘The Last Invocation,” 
Op. 36 

Gaul, Harvey: (Male choruses.) 

Gilchrist, W. W.: ‘‘We Two Together,”’ 
duet. in ‘‘Laurel Song Book,” see Tomlins. 

Grainger, Percy: ‘‘Marching Song of De- 
mocracy,”’ mixed chorus, orchestra and 
oraan, Schirmer. 

Harris, Franklin: 
recitation: “The 
‘‘Tears.”’ 

Hartmann, Arthur: “Two Together,” song, 


Music to . accompany 
Mystic Trumpeter,” 


“mixed quartet, 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago. 

Harty, Hamilton: ‘‘The Mystic Trumpete: 
baritone solo, chorus, orchestra; Novello 

Holst, Gustav von: ‘The Mystic Trum 
peter.” 

Huss, H. H.: “O Captain! My Captai: 
quartet for male voices, Schirmer. 

Kelley, E. S.: ‘‘O Captain! My Captain 
Laurel Song Book. set 
iomlins. 

Kernochan, Marshall: ‘‘We Two Together, 
song, Schirmer. ‘Out of the Rolling Ocean. 
song, Thompson & Co., Boston. 

Manney, Chas. F.: ‘‘O Captain! My Cat 
tain!” song, Ditson. 

Neidlinger, W. H.: ‘‘Life and Death,’’ song 
Schirmer. ‘‘When Lilacs Last in the D 
yard Bloom’d,’’ song, Schirmer. 

Norris, Homer, A.: ‘‘The Flight of th 
Eagle,’’ Soprano, tenor, baritone solos, wit" 
piano; Boston Music Cc. - 

Pommer, W. H.: “A Clear Midnight,’ UP 
18, No. 1, voice and piano. 

Powers, Ada Weigle: ‘‘The Last Invoca 
tion,” song, unpublished. ‘“‘A Clear ™ e 
night,’’ song, unpublished. ‘Whisper! 0 
t.eavenly Death,’’ song, unpublished. 

Ritter, F. L.: “‘Dirge for Two Vetera 
Op. 13., piano accompaniment for recitat 
Schuborth. 

Ryder, A. H.: ‘‘Shine, Shine, Shine,” ‘ 
song. 

Sandby, Herman: ‘‘The Ship Start 
song, Breitkopf & Hartel. 

Scott, Cyril: ‘‘Lilac-Time,’’ song, E!k & 
Co. “O Captain! My Captain!’’ song, Nov 

Seed, Harper: ‘“‘The Last Invocation,” 
unpublished. ‘‘Darest Thou Now O S&S 
song, unpublished. 

Stanford, C. V.: “‘Elegaic Ode,’’ Bar't 
and soprano solos, chorus and orche J 
London, Boosey. ‘‘Songs of Faith,’’ part ¢ 
Whitman, Op. 67. 

Sweet, Reginald: Suite for orchestra. 

Tomlins, W. L.: Edited ‘‘The Laurel 
Book, Boston, Birchard & Co. See K 
Van der Stucken, and Gilchrist. 

Van der Stucken, F.: ‘‘Weave in My 
Life,” mixed quartet, ‘‘Laurel Song B 
See Tomlins. 

Warner, Frank H.: ‘“‘We Two Toget 
song, Boston, White-Smith Co. 

White, Felix: ‘‘Cavalry Crossing a F 
“By the Bivouac’s Fitful Flame.” 

Whitmer, T. Carl: ‘‘Elegaic Rhaps 
contralto solo, chorus and orchestra, u! 
lished. 

Williams, Catherine J.: “Joy, Ship! 
Joy,” unpublished. 

Williams, R. Vaughan: “Sea Symph 
soprano, baritone solos, chorus and or‘ 
tra; Breitkopf & Hartel. ‘‘Toward the 
known Region,’’ chorus and_ orche 
Breitkopf & Hartel. ‘‘Whispers of Heavy 
Death,” unpublished. “Out of the R' 
Ocean,”’ unpublished. 

Wood, Charles: ‘‘Ethiopia Saluting 
Colors,”’ song, Boosev. “QO Captain 
Captain!" song, Boosey. “Dirge for 
Veterans,’’ bass solo, chorus and orches 
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LYSE 
gigli, in Rome, Plars Appearances in Rio 
in New Mascagni Work 


Eeniamino Gigli, the Metropolitan 
Qpera tenor, is reported to have arrived 
in Rome on May 19. The singer’s imme- 
diate plans include a series of operatic 
appearances in Rio de Janeiro under the 
management of Mocchi. Among other 
roles, Gigli will sing the leading tenor 
part in Mascagni’s new opera, “Little 
Marat,” which has gained great success 
in Italy. 





Plan Drive to Finance Course at Olivet 
School, Chicago 


CuIcaGo, May 21.—A drive in behalf 
of Olivet Institute Music School will be 
launched the coming week by an ad- 
yisory council, of which Mrs. Albert J. 
Ochsner is chairman. An effort will be 
made to find 200 persons, each of whom 
will give $27, to cover the cost of a 
course of forty weeks for one boy or 
girl. M. A. M. 





(sear Straus Coming to United States 


Oscar Straus, composer of the light 
operas “The Last Waltz” and “The 
Chocolate Soldier,’ will sail for this 


country on Sept. 15. There is a report 
that he will supervise production of 
other of his comic operas during his stay 
on these shores. 





Movies Will Move Into Covent Garden, 
Is Report 


Covent Garden, famous London opera 
house, in default of that form of musical 
entertainment this year in the English 
capital, is to be leased for a less orthodox 
artistic purpose. There is a report, well 
substantiated, that the motion-picture is 
to licker within the famous walls. 





Tamaki Miura Sings “Butterfly” at Paris 
Opéra Comique 


Tamaki Miura, the Japanese soprano, 
recently appeared in the title-rdle of 
“Madama Butterfly” at the Opéra Com- 
ique in Paris. According to a copyrighted 
cable despatch in the New York Herald, 
Paris critics declared Mme. Miura’s per- 
formance to be the sensation of the mu- 
sical season in the French capital. The 


Outgoing Liners Carry Many Opera 
Celebrities to Europe’s Shores 





Muratore, Bodanzky, Easton, 
Garden, Among Those 
Departing 


WO transatlantic liners left New York 

Saturday, May 21, carrying, besides 
other items of value, many prominent 
musical personages. On the Orbita, the 
first passenger vessel which the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company has had 
sail in half a century, having just re- 
sumed that branch of its service, were 
a number of members of the Metropoli- 
tan. These included Artur Bodanzky, 
conductor, accompanied by Mrs. Bodan- 
zky; Otto Weil of the business depart- 
ment, and Mrs. Weil; Florence Easton, 
soprano, who will join her husband, Fran- 
cis Maclennan, who is now singing in 
opera in Germany; Ellen Dalossy, so- 
prano; Kathleen Howard, contralto; 
George Meader, tenor, who will be a 
member of the company next season. 
Also aboard the Orbita were Mme. 
Schoen-René, the New York vocal teach- 
er, and Mary Kent, contralto, of the 
Scotti Opera Company, who recently won 
one of the prizes for singing offered by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
offered in the New York district. 

The Rotterdam of the Holland-Ameri- 
-a_-~6CcLine, sailing the same day, took 
Mary Garden who, with her sister, Mrs. 
Walsh, is going to Monte Carlo for a rest 


Photo by Bain Ne we Se rvice 

Mary Garden Bids Au Revoir to the 
United States, from the Deck of the 
Rotterdam. With Her Is Muriel Me- 
Cormack 


at her villa there. Jeanne Gordon of the 
Metropolitan was also on the Rotterdam 
as were Jules Daiber, the New York con- 
cert manager, and Ruth Clug, pianist. 
Miss Gordon will spend the summer 





diminutive Japanese prima donna who 
has just completed an Italian tour, will 
return to New York in August. 





Rosalie Miller Well Received in Recital 
in British Capital 

LONDON, May 12.—The American so- 

prano, Rosalie Miller, made her début 

here‘in recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday 

afternoon and earned a distinct success. 





Moszkowski Fund Passes $1,000 Mark 
in Few Days After Appeal for Aid 


First Responses to Request for Help of Famous Composer- 
Pianist in Need Reach “Musical America” within Few 
Hours After Issue Appears—Subscriptions Continue to 
Come in— Expressions of Sympathy from Numerous 





Musicians 
ITHIN a few hours after Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA appeared last 


week, responses to the appeal for the 
Moritz Moszkowski Fund reached this 
office, and contributions in unbroken 
succession have begun to come in. AIl- 
though only a few days have elapsed 
since musicians were informed of the 
need of the distinguished pianist-com- 
poser, the fund has already passed the 
thousand-dollar mark. 

Pianists, musicians, teachers, laymen 
ill have sent in their contribution, all ex- 
pressing sympathy for Moszkowski, and 
tegretting that one who has given others 
much of artistic pleasure should find 
self in want. 


Expressions of Sympathy 


‘tters which indicate the spirit of 
radeship among the musicians have 
n received with each contribution, and 
those who find themselves unable 
ontribute have written expressing 
r regrets and encouraging the cause. 
; “Il am extremely sorry to learn from 
MUSICAL AMERICA that Moszkowski is 
n actual want! What a sad ending for 
irtist who has given so much joy to 
isands and added such wealth to 
0 literature,” writes Alexander Lam- 
in sending his contribution. 

“It is too distressing to think of Mosz- 
ski’s condition,” writes Mary A. 
Cryder of Washington, D. C. “I knew 
in Paris and would like to add a con- 
ition. I hope every musician will 

ribute something to his comfort.” 
arriet Porter Dietrich of New York 
, in contributing: “I enjoyed study- 
‘The Gondoliers’ and ‘Etincelles’ and 
: continued to play them at intervals. 


, 





It is indeed sad that so many musicians 
in Europe are in need.” 

And so on, other fine letters of sym- 
pathy and help have come in which space 
prevents from printing. 

Thus far the contributions in order of 
receipt are as follows: 

Original Contribution by the Com- 
mittee (Cabled to Moszkowski in 


care of Isidor Philipp, May 16).. $600 
Additional Members of the Com- 
mittee: 
Composers’ Music Corporation 
(A; Ge Vitae). «vic wae. ee 50) 
JOBR MOCCOPMACE,., 0266s vetscwas a0 
Wm. Knabe & Co.... ee ee ae 50 
MusIcAL AMERICA 
(JonD 45, POOR) « ekseetiwses 50 
Elizabeth R. Strauss........ 0) 
‘Musical Courier’’ 
CA, CRE soo eis ek des vs 50 
Other contributions: 
Jean Clinton, Belleville, Ont... 5 
Mrs. Halph Pubitser........e00. 29 
Alexander Lambert...... ree eae 25 
B Ws BMC 6 0c cicve cee 
Harriet Porter Dietrich..... P ‘ 
Harry Cumpson, Paterson, N. J. 10 
Mary A. Cryder, Washington, 
2 3 ears ee er ndebia 25 
Pegs gan oo ee ree FT 10) 
Nathan E Reinhart, Atlantic 
CGM, Fee diss savsevvess 1 
Florence Cross Boughton, Boon- 
CGE. Fes Be ore ies ses wre ree rt 10) 
TOCRL GO GRtGi. cc ccc secrceowts $1,017 
MUSICAL AMERICA will continue to 


publish the names of those contributing. 
Donations should be sent to Rudolph 
Ganz, Honorary Treasurer, care MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Miss Miller who has been singing in the 
concert field in America for several 
years, displayed a voice of fine quality, 
and is the possessor of genuine style. In 
her delivery of an excellent program of 
far better worth than those of several 
Americans who appeared here last sea- 
son, she was welcomed and encored. 
Among her principal offerings were an 
aria from Sacchini’s “Oedipe a Colonne,” 
Schumann and Brahms songs, a group 
of Wolf-Ferrari songs in Italian and 
American and English songs by La 
Forge, Cyril Scott, Treharne and Hage- 


man. Harold Craxton was her accom- 
panist. csc 
“Americans Admire Perfect Discipline,” 


Toscanini Tells Italians 

NAPLES, May 7.—Arturo Toscanini ar- 
rived here recently from his trip to 
America with La Scala Orchestra, which 
he is now taking on tour through the 
larger Italian cities. Mr. Toscanini ex- 
pressed himself as delighted with the 
reception he had had everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. He said, 
among other things: “The Americans 
admire perfect discipline and that’s what 
made the success of my orchestra.” 


Chicago Institution Appoints Gilbert 
Wilson Dean of New Departments 
CHICAGO, May 20.—Gilbert Wilson, 

bass-baritone, has been appointed dean 

of the new departments of music and 
dramatic art, which have been added to 
the old established American College of 

Physical Education on Grand Boulevard 

in this city. 

This institution has an enrollment of 
several thousand pupils in its various 
other branches, and the president, M. A. 
Wood, together with Mr. Wilson, have 
just assembled the faculties for these 
new departments, which are to open in 
September. M. A. M. 


Great Triumph for Schumann Heink in 
Japan 

The following cablegram was received 
at the office of Haensel & Jones Tuesday 
morning from Fitzhugh Haensel, dated 
Osaka, Japan: “Madame Schumann 
Heink had greatest success of career. 
Many honors and presents. Won heart 
of Japan. Voice and spirits as of old.” 


Estate of McGhie Goes to Widow 

The will of John McGhie, composer and 
conductor of light operas, who died re- 
cently, devised an estate valued at $5,000 
to $10,000 entirely to his widow. Mrs. 
McGhie before her marriage was Maud 
Josephine Knapp, and before retirement 
from the stage in 1895 was prima donna 
of the McCall Opera Company. 


Bartik Re-engaged by Metropolitan 

Otokar Bartik, for many years ballet 
master of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been re-engaged by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza for the coming season in the 
same capacity. 


studying in Paris where she will be 
coached by Mme. Weinschenk in the 
roles of Dalila and Margared in “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” both of which she will sing at the 
Metropolitan next season. Miss Gordon 
will return in August to prepare for a 
pre-operatic concert tour. Miss Clug 
will remain in Europe for eighteen 
months, studying and giving concerts 
and will not be heard again in America 
until the fall of 1922. 

Other artists booked to sail this week 
and in the near future are Frieda Hem- 
pel and Leopold Godowsky for the Aqui- 
tania, Cunard Line, which sailed on May 
24, also Lucien Muratore, tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and his wife, 
Lina Cavalieri, on the same_ steamer. 
Mme. Niessen-Stone, New York vocal 
teacher, will sail on the Ebro on June 1, 
to visit her family in England. 


COPPICUS WINS ACTION 
OVER NAME OF BUREAU 





Secures Permanent Injunction Restrain- 
ing Others from Using Name, “Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau” 


Francis C. Coppicus, who has, for a 
number of years past, been doing busi- 
ness under the trade name of ‘“Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau” brought an ac- 
tion in the Supreme Court of the County 
of New York, last fall, against a cor- 
poration then known as the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau, Inc., John Wesley 
Miller, its president, and others, seek- 
ing an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendant and any of them, from using 
the words “Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau” in connection with their business. 


Mr. Coppicus claimed a prior right 
to the name, inasmuch as _ he _ had 
adopted the name “Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau” with the consent of 
the board of directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and _ on 


March 22, 1916, had caused to be filed 
in the office of the Clerk of: the County 
of New York, a certificate that he was 
the owner of a booking office for musi- 
cal productions in the name of the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, un- 
der Mr. Coppicus’ direction, has been fea- 
turing various members of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company in concert work. 
Amato, Barrientos, Beale, Bori, Caruso, 
Case, Chalmers, Crimi, De Luca, Diaz, 
Kingston, Kurt, Lazarri, Mardones, 
Marsh, Martinelli, Morgana, Ponselle, 
Rappold, Sembach, Scotti and Scotney 
have been or are being managed by the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 

After proceedings in the litigation, 
Justice Francis B. Delehanty granted a 
permanent injunction on April 30, 1921, 
restraining the defendants and each of 
them from using the words Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau, either with or with- 
out the abbreviation Ine. as a part of 
the name of the corporate defendant. 

A great deal of confusion had arisen 
owing to the similarity of the name un- 
der which Mr. Coppicus was doing busi- 
ness and that under which the defend- 
ant corporation was operating. The two 
names were listed in the telephone book, 
though under different addresses, and 
mail intended for the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau at Aeolian Ha!l was deliv- 


ered to the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, Inc., on Broadway. The right to 
use the words “Metropolitan Musical 


Bureau” as the name of a business has, 
by this judgment, been confirmed as be- 
longing to Mr. Coppicus. 

The Metropolitan Concert Company of 
1400 Broadway and 116 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City, has no con- 
nection with the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau but is the name under which the 
defendant in the above mentioned case is 
now conducting its business. 


Leman Symphony Pays Tribute to 
Memory of Atlantic City Music 
Patron 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 21—The 


concert of Leman’s Symphony at the 
Steel Pier, May 15, took on the character 
of a memorial to Alfred E. Burk, one 
of the largest stockholders in the 
Steel Pier Co., who died three days 
previously. The “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony of MTehaikovsky opened _ the 
program with an appropriate note, which 
was emphasized by the playing of Sieg- 
fried’s Tod and the Trauermarsch from 
“Gotterd’mmerung,” as a tribute to the 
memory of the man who for a quarter 
of a century had been instrumental in 
giving Atlantic City the best in music. 
Mary Barret, soprano, who has been 
heard before at these concerts, and 


toyal MacLelland, tenor, were the solo- 
ists. 
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OPERA LEASES AT 
ISSUE IN DISPUTE 
OVER MANHATTAN 


[Continued from page 1] 








sale was made earlier to one of several 
enterprises interested in taking over the 
house. It was then intimated that the 
Manhattan would be sold to a cloak and 
suit house, and Mrs. Hammerstein was 
quoted as saying that she was deter- 
mined it should never again be used for 
operatic purposes. : 

Later it was reported that the receiver 
and his attorneys were in negotiations 
with backers of a poular price opera 
project, not connected in any way with 
either the Chicago or the Gallo com- 
panies. Mr. Berenson confirmed this on 
Monday, stating that there were two 
operatic possibilities under consideration 
and several mercantile propositions. 

At the office of Fortune Gallo reports 
of a new cheap opera company for the 
Manhattan were not taken seriously. It 
was also contended there that the Man- 
hattan Opera House is in a restricted dis- 
trict and could not be used for manufac- 
turing or similar purposes. This Mr. 
Berenson denied. He said the district 
had never been placed among those re- 
stricted for specific purposes, although 
there had been agitation to have it so 
restricted. 

That the backers of the organization 
which gave Italian opera under the name 
of the Favorita Opera Company at the 
Manhattan for two weeks were consid- 
ering the possibility of renewing their 
venture in the fall was one possibility 
discussed during the week in connection 
with the reported new opera undertak- 
ing. Mr. Berenson declined to indicate 
with whom he was dealing, saying that 
the opera overtures were confidential. 


Mary Garden Remains Silent 


Mary Garden, general director of the 
Chicago Opera Association; Harold F. 
McCormick, its principal backer, and Mr. 
McCormick’s personal attorney were in 
New York at the time the smoldering 
controversy with regard to the Manhat- 
tan burst into flame. Miss Garden de- 
nied herself to interviewers, saying she 
had a severe cold, and sailed for Europe 
Saturday without issuing any statement 
bearing on the Manhattan. It was re- 
ported, however, that the Chicago com- 
pany might buy the house, outright, if 
by no other means could it insure its 
lease for next season. It was pointed 
out that the Chicagoans could return to 
the Lexington Theater where they gave 
opera for three seasons. 

On Monday it was indicated that Mr. 
Gallo still had in mind the purchase of 
the Manhattan, but was held back by un- 
certainty as to the future of the Chicago 
Opera Association’s plans. It was un- 
derstood that the success of the recent 
Western tour had led to an effort on the 
part of some of those interested in the 
Chicago Opera Association to substitute 
a Western itineray each season in place 
of the New York engagement. Miss 
Garden, however, insisted on coming to 
New York as long as she continued at 
the helm. What the attitude of the Chi- 
cagoans will be after Miss Garden turns 
her duties over to a successor at the end 
of next season is reported to be the 
doubtful factor in the situation that has 
caused Mr. Gallo to make haste slowly 
with regard to entering the lists as a 
bidder for outright purchase of the opera 
house. 

The San Carlo manager made clear on 
Monday that at no time has he expected 
financial backing from the Chicago Opera 
Association. He denied flat-footedly 
statements of the receiver that he repre- 
sented himself as speaking for the Chi- 
cagoans as well as for himself in such 
negotiations as already had been held. 

Phone Circle 5500 
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World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
w. Bowes. Mang. Dir.—Week May 29 





Broadway at 5ist St. 


“THE BLACK PANTHER’S CUB” 
with Florence Reed 
Capito! Grand Orchestra, Ballet Corps, 
Soloists and Ensemble. 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M : 








Frieda Hempel 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist 
August Rodeman, Flutist 
For available dates address: 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 











Existing debts against the Manhattan 
include not only the lien of $120,000, 
covering the sum bequeathed by the two 
daughters in Oscar Hammerstein’s will, 
but a first mortgage of $250,000, a $50,- 
000 second mortgage, and a disputed 
third mortgage of $150,000, part of which 
was advanced by Mr. Gallo, but was 
later absorbed, he states, by a _ trust 
company. The lien was given precedence 
by the courts over this third mortgage 
and because of this it is stated that the 
trust company has taken an active. in- 
terest in the disposition of the house. 
Failure of Mrs. Hammerstein’s legal 
representatives to take an appeal in the 
litigation with respect to the lien, within 
the prescribed time, alleged by Mr. Ber- 
enson to have been due to the collapse at 
the last minute of arrangements with 
Mr. Gallo, resulted in a court order dur- 
ing the week preventing any further 
legal steps to contest the lien, and it is 
because of the pressure in behalf of the 
daughters that the receiver announced 
the sale. 





Baroni-Armour Concert for Ottawa 


OTTAWA, May 14.—The concert which 
was given under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Branch of the Ottawa W. C. T. U. 
in the ballroom of the Chateau Laurier 
on the evening of May 11 presented 
Alice Baroni, coloratura soprano, and 
Robert Armour, lyric tenor, in joint re- 
cital. 

F. Dudleigh Vernor, who assisted as 
accompanist, also contributed signally 
to the artistic success of the program, 
which, though it was arranged to give 
a comprehensive view of early opera 
form, modern international composers 
and American composers, ran only about 
an hour and forty minutes. A song cy- 
cle, “Dust of Dreams,” by David Proctor, 
which Miss Baroni is presenting as a 
novelty, proved particularly successful 
in the American group, which included 
also, for Mr. Armour, songs by Meyer, 
Brewer, Edwin Steckel and Charles Gil- 
bert Spross. 





GaAs City, IND.—A program in which 
the glee club, quartet and soloists of 
Marion College appeared was given re- 
cently. Charles V. Kettering, baritone, 
and Lelah Simcoke, reader, were the solo- 
ists. Evangeline Kinnison accompanied. 


URGES CONGRESS TO 
RECOGNIZE ANTHEM 


Representative Appl eb y 
Makes Plea for Music as a 
National Need 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25—Repre- 
sentative T. Frank Appleby, New Jer- 
sey, has introduced in the House of 
Representatives a joint resolution pro- 
viding for the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” in the daily order of 
business of both Senate and House. 


In a statement issued in connection 
with the resolution, Representative Ap- 
pleby said that he felt the time was ripe 
for the official recognition of music as 
one of the dominant factors in the na- 
tional life. He believed that the singing 
of a national anthem by the houses of 
Congress at the opening of their sessions 
was the first proper step in this direc- 
tion. He quoted President Harding’s 
statement: “I am in favor of placing 
the government squarely behind the na- 
tion-wide effort to bring music into its 
own, and establish a definite and per- 
manent place for it in our national ac- 
tivities.” 

“Music is as much a national need 
as is law or literature,” Mr. Appleby 
further stated. “Only within the last 
five years, as a direct and probably the 
most beneficial result of the war, have 
we taken that place in music which 
should be held by the most progressive 
nations.” After referring to music in 
the war years, he declared that no song 
had carried so great an inspiration as 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and while, 
unfortunately, this song had never been 
given official recognition by the law 
of the land, yet the law of popular fa- 
vor and the regulations of the army 
and navy had made it a part of the na- 
tional life, and it was universally recog- 
nized at home and abroad as America’s 
national anthem. | we o 








CuHIcAGo.—Fritz Renk, violinist; A. V. 
Cerny, ’cellist, and Otto Beyer, pianist, 
gave a program at St. James Church, on 
a recent Sunday afternoon. 





INDIANA TEACHERS T 


Decision Made at Convention 
Recently Held in 
Marion, Ind. 


MARION, IND., May 23—The forty- 
fourth annual convention of the Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association took place 
on May 1, 2 and 8 in the High School. 
The first meeting, which was held on 


the afternoon of Tuesday, May 1, con- 
sisted of a concert by representatives 
from various schools of the State. Those 
taking part were Floy Houston, Audrey 
Call, Irene Renbarger, Aimée Reardon, 
Elizabeth Love, Edward Turechek, Floyd 
Butler, Ethel Alexander, Florence 
Richards, Agnes Hodgin, Olive Lewis, 
R. Donald Innes, Merle Reed, Mary 
Esther Winslow, Percy H. Boat, Thelma 
Knoob, Sidney Hawkins and Gladys 
Amerine. Tuesday night, “Marion 
Night,” at half-past seven a concert was 
given by the Boys’ Band of the Marion 
School of Music, C. R. Tuttle, conductor; 
the Marion Civic Orchestra, P. Marinus 
Paulsen, conductor; the Marion Choral 
Club, C. V. Ketterling, conductor, and the 
Troubadours, a male quartet consisting 
of Ernest Heale, Earle Newhouse, Ar- 
thur Curran and R. G. Brusch. Ad- 
dresses were made by Field W. Swezey, 
president of Community Service and the 
Marion Civic Orchestral Association, 
and R. C. Sloane, president of the Asso- 
ciation. After these there was a com- 
munity sing, led by R. G. McCutchan, at 
which “Hoosierland,”’ words and music 
by Grace Porterfield Polk, was featured, 
the composer singing the verses. 

At nine o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
May 2, round tables in piano, voice and 
violin and public school music, were held 
in the various rooms, presided over by 
A. Verne Westlake, piano; F. K. Hicks, 
violin; C. V. Ketterling, voice, and E. B. 
Birge, public school music. These small- 
er meetings were followed at 10.30 by 
a Composers’ program, consisting of 
works by residents of the State of In- 
diana. The larger of these were a 


symphonic poem for orchestra, “‘Savona- 
rola,” and the Scherzo from a Sym- 


Q JOIN FEDERATION 


phony in B Minor, both by P. Marinus 
Paulsen. Other works heard were songs 
and a piano number by A. Verne West- 
lake, and songs by Glen O. Frier- 
mood, Edward Turechek, Will Blair and 
Grace Porterfield Polk. The program 
was offered by the Marion Civic Or- 
chestra under Mr. Paulsen’s leadership; 
Mrs. Myrtle Holmes Stant, soprano, 
Frances Elkis, pianist, Mrs. Ila Nunally 
Iriermood, contralto, Mrs. Nellie Nixon 
Davis, soprano, Leon C. Maxey, bass, 
Mrs. Edward Johnson, soprano, Mar- 
garet Jean Gilmore, pianist, and Grace 
Porterfield Polk. A concert in the af- 
ternoon was given by the Junior Or- 
chestra of the Elkhart High School, with 
Ethel Lord, harpist, as soloist, following 
which came a piano recital by Willough- 
by Boughton of Indianapolis. The final 
meeting of the second day was a con- 
cert by the Orchestra and Treble Clef 
Club of the Marion High School, John 
Kendall, principal; Minnie May Hodges, 
supervisor, and A. E. Highley, superin- 
tendent. 

The final day of the convention began 
with the election of officers for the en- 
suing year, resulting as follows: P. 
Marinus Paulsen of Marion, president; 
Grace Porterfield Polk, vice-president; 
Effie Marine Harvey, secretary, and 
Myra S. Gordon, treasurer. An impor- 
tant decision made at this meeting was 
to affiliate with the Indiana and Nation- 
al Federation of Music Clubs. A lec- 
ture on musical appreciation was given 
by Caroline M. Hobson. Also, an organ 
round table was held, Horace White- 
house presiding, followed by an organ 
recital by Mr. Whitehouse, assisted by 
C. V. Ketterling, baritone. 

The prelude to the evening concert 
and final meeting of the convention was 
given by the Marion Junior Department- 
al Club, the program being offered by 
Margaret Snyder, pianist; Helen Behen, 
soprano; Sarah Louise Sturgis, pianist; 
Audrey Call, violinist, and Inger Paul- 
sen, accompanist. This was followed 
by a sorg recital by Lambert Murphy, 
tenor. Mr. Murphy was heard in a pro- 
gram including groups of French and 
American songs, and one of three Irish 
ballads, closing with Geoffrey O’Hara’s 
“There Is No Death.” 
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Miller Vetoes Bill Aimed at Tick, 
Speculators 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 22.—Go 
ernor Miller has vetoed the bil] . 
Assemblyman T. K. Smith of Ne: 
York, designed to prevent tick 
speculators from charging exor)h} 
tant prices for concert and theate, 
tickets. The bill provided for th 
printing on the reverse side of an 
ticket of admission to amuseme: 
places of a contract prohibiting th 


cents in advance of the pric | 
printed on the face and if such 
contract was not placed on th 
back of the ticket there must be 
statement that they may be so! 
by anyone at any price. Violatio, | 
was made a misdemeanor. Th | 
bill was a substitute for an earli: | 
bill passed by the Legislatur. | 
which Governor Miller vetoed a | 


unconstitutional. W. A. H. 














Beryl Rubinstein Among New Teachers 
Engaged by Cleveland Institute 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 21.—The (o)- 
lowing additions will be made to ;| 
faculty of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, next October at the re-opening 
of the Institute. In the piano depart. 
ment, Beryl Rubinstein, Ruth M. kd. 
wards, Frances B. Kortheuer; in the 
lin department, André de Ribeaupicrre 
and Ruth H. Willian; in the theory de. 
partment, Roger H. Sessions. Jean 
Binet, lately connected with the New 
York School of Deleroze Eurythmics ni 
a graduate of the Geneva School, wil! 
have charge of classes in eurythmics at 
the Institute. Nathan Fryer, Emma 
Banks and Dorothy Price will cont 
in the piano department, Edwin Arthur 
Kraft in the organ, Louis Edlin 
Carlton Cooley in the violin, and Victor 
de Gomez in the ’cello departments. 1! 
orchestral department will be carrie: 
as heretofore with the first players | 
the Cleveland Symphony as teacher: 





“Back Next Fall,” Says Caruso, Report- 
ing for Duty 


Enrico -Caruso, accompanied by Mrs 
Caruso, surprised the house staff of the 
Metropolitan Opera House last week }) 
an impromptu visit, the first he has paid 
to the scenes of his operatic trium)! 
since he was taken ill five months 
His first remark was that he had reported 
for duty and asked if there were an) 
orders. Immediately the presence of the 
tenor became Known, a levee was held 1! 
the offices of Edward Ziegler, the as- 
sistant manager, and the famous singer 
was given a warm welcome by Art! 
Bodanzky, Thomas Chalmers, Giovanni 
Martino, Leon Rothier, Otto Weil, Jeann 
Gordon and others of his co-artists who 
happened to be in the building. “Back 
next fall, sure,” was Caruso’s greeting, 
adding that he, with Mrs. Caruso ani 
Gloria, expected to sail for Italy “on or 
about May 28. I have stopped making 
any definite plans and go about with m) 
fingers crossed,” he said. 


Campanari, Heinroth and Adler | 
Teach Cincinnati Summer Schoo! 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 19.—The ©" 
cinnati College of Music announced t!': 
week that it had engaged for the sum 
mer school, Giuseppe Campanari, |! 
tone, formerly of the Metropol! 
Charles Heinroth, organist of the | 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, and (!a! 
ence Adler, former Cincinnatian, who 
now teaching in New York. There % 
be ample private instruction b« 
classes and the rates of tuition are | 
moderate. The concluding conce! 
the season, given recently, was exc: 
in every respect. Besides two or 
tral numbers, the piano, vocal and ' 
department of the institution were 
resented by Clifford Cunard, t 
Mary Louise Gale, violinist; | 
Banker, soprano, and Mildred Gar 
pianist. W. S. 
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Alexander Bloch to Spend Summ: 
Vermont 


Instead of going to Lake Georg: 
summer, his usual custom, Alex: 
Bloch, violinist, will visit Greens! 
Vt. He will work with pupils there 
June 15 to Sept. 15. 


Recent engagements of Ethel J 
mezzo, have been as soloist in “E! 
at the Marian (Ind.) College May 
tival on May 13; at a sacred conce 
Indianapolis on May 15, and in son 
cital at Joliet, Ill., on May 24. 


sale of the tickets in excess of fifty || 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 

As he strode into the room, Zarathus- 
tra Ganz—otherwise Rudolph—said, “I 
have just cabled $750 to Moszkowski in 
Paris. The poor fellow is in great dis- 
tress.” And then Ganz told me how this 
great musician and composer was sick 
and poor, down and out, and yet thou- 
sands had enjoyed his music, many had 
profited by it financially, but like many 
another composer who had given beauty 
as well as melody to the world he had 
met a sad fate. 

Ganz, who has recently been elected 
the conductor of the St. Louis Symphony, 
has great plans for that organization for 
the future. These plans include not 
nly popular concerts for the people but 
oncerts for working men, which has 
brought him the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of broad-minded citizens of whom 
there are many in St. Louis. I knew 
that the orchestra had been established 
over fifty years ago but he tells me that 
they gave symphony concerts in St. 
Louis as far back as 1845. 

Speaking of musical conditions in this 
country as contrasted with those of Eu- 
‘ope, Ganz said he thought that this 
country was ahead, in that Americans ex- 
pected entertainment as well as instruc- 
tion, whereas, in Europe, particularly in 
Germany, they had gotten to the point 
where they thought music was not of a 
high order unless it instructed, the re- 
sult of which was that the audiences at 
the classical concerts are getting smaller 
all the time. 

He also spoke of the growing interest 
in the better class of music, which is be- 
ng taken by the women in America. He 
nad found this particularly strong in St. 
Louis. 

Europeans still seem to have a very 
vague idea as to musical conditions in 
this country, for Ganz told me that when 
he was last in Europe, a prominent man- 
iger, complimenting him upon his play- 

ig, said: “It surprises me that you 
hould have acquired such delicacy in 
\merica.” 

In his native country of Switzerland, 
nother manager in Geneva told him 
that in his opinion America flattened the 

rtists. ‘“‘Now,” said Ganz, “‘my own ex- 
erience is the very contrary. I have 
een inspired by the appreciation of 
y audiences wherever I went. Indeed, 

have found even in the smaller places, 

lere one would least expect it, an ap- 
reciation of the best that is surpris- 

ao 9 


Speaking of musical criticism, he told 
e that he considered it was a good 
ing for artists to read criticism for the 
ason that they could always learn 
mething, especially if the criticism 
as unfavorable. There are some art- 
ts, you know, who never read anything 
at is written about them. Ysaye, for 
stance, is one. 

In the course of conversation, he re- 
rred to something Henderson of the 
‘erald, when connected, I think with 
e Sun, had written with regard to 
ivel’s music. 

“Henderson,” said I, “reminds me of 

French Revolution.” 
“How’s that?” asked Ganz. 


“Why,” said I, “when you read of the 
rocities that were perpetrated during 


the great French Revolution, you are 
horrified. But when you read of the 
causes that led up to the French Rev- 
olution, you wonder why they were not 
worse. So it is with Henderson. For 
years and years, he has had to attend 
some eight or a dozen musical perform- 
ances a week, write about them. Con- 
sequently when I read something that 
he writes with which I heartily dis- 
agree, I recall the French Revolution 
and when I think of what Henderson has 
been through I wonder that what he 
wrote was not worse.” 

How any of the daily paper critics, 
having to do their work as they do sea- 
son after season, remain sane is to me a 
miracle. 

: & 4 

Writing of the conditions of compos- 
ers, who, while making money and rep- 
uvtation for others, suffer and often die 
miserably, reminds me that even the men 
who compose or concoct what is known 
as “hits,” fare not much better than 
some of the great ones. 

Some years ago, there was a composer 
by the name of Karl Gardner, who had 
won quite a reputation as a singer. He 
has been reported dying in a Chicago 
hospital, penniless. He made a consid- 
erable amount of money by writing popu- 
lar ballads but he invested all he had 
badly and so was left without a dollar. 
One of his songs, “Little Bunch of 
Lilacs,” was sung all over the country 
at one time. 

Apropos of hits, a writer in the New 
York Sun tells us that when Bryan first 
ran for President, the whole country 
started to wail, “On the Banks of the 
Wabash, Far Awa-a-a-a-y.” It was the 
latest and greatest hit of that tempera- 
mental but astute “home and mother” 
poet and tunemaker, Paul Dresser, the 
urblushing perpetrator of “Just Tell 
Them That You Saw Me.” 

Now the Wabash is a very unromantic 
stream, but Dresser put it on the map 
and what is the result? Out in Terre 
Haute they have established a fifteen- 
mile drive along the banks of the Wa- 
bash and called it “Paul Dresser Drive.” 
Moreover, they have taken steps to re- 
move Paul Dresser’s body from the Chi- 
cago Cemetery in which it was buried, 
to a lordly mausoleum on Paul Dresser 
Drive overlooking the Wabash, made fa- 
mous by Paul Dresser’s song. 

A namesake of Gardner, one Samuel, 
has recently come to the front. He was 
a pupil of Franz Kneisel and among his 
compositions is a new violin concerto 
which he played himself with the 
ton Symphony. 

Gardner is still under thirty but he 
has won recognition. His best known 
piece is the Southern melody called “From 
the Canebrake,” which, according to 
Schirmer’s report is one of the three best 
sellers among American pieces for violin. 
Three years ago, he won the Loeb prize 
with the symphonic poem, “New Rus- 
sia,” and Columbia University in the 
same year gave him the Pulitzer prize 
for a string quartet in D Minor, which 
has been played by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet and will be played by them in Lon- 
don. Gardner is now away in Europe on 
a tour. They say he is to marry the 
young pianist, Stella Barnard of Mont- 
clair, N. J. His ambition is to be a con- 
ductor. There are many like him. 

* * & 


30s- 


However, if composers are badly rec- 
ompensed during their lifetime any- 
way, that is as nothing to the way we 
treat our teachers, according to our good 
friend, Philander P. Claxton, former 
Commissioner of Education in the United 
States. 

A grateful and appreciative country 
makes through Congress an allowance of 
$100,000 a year to conduct Claxton’s de- 
partment, with which Claxton was sup- 
posed to run the educational affairs of 
over a hundred million people. But 
he wasn’t even to have the $100,000 to 
work with, for $30,000 of that sum had 
to go to feed the deer in Alaska. This 
may sound funny but it’s true. 

The way the deer got into that appro- 
priation is quite simple and gives us an 
idea how matters are run in Washing- 


ton. It seems, some years ago, there 
was an outcry that the deer in Alaska 


were starving. Congress took action, 
owing to the press raising a howl about 
those deer, and voted an appropriation 
of $30,000. Our legislators, however, 
were at the time under the spell of a re- 
form movement. They disliked to make 
a separate appropriation for the $30,000, 
so they worried how they were to raise 


the money. 

Then it struck a bright genius that 
the thing to do was to make it a part 
of the appropriation under which poor 


Claxton was working. And that is how 
the money to feed the deer in Alaska got 





into the appropriation for the education 
of the school children of the United 
States. 

In a recent report, Claxton tells us 
that the average school teacher is paid 
less than the people of the country pay 


for the feeding of a prisoner. What 
would you think for instance is the 
average teacher’s yearly pay? Here 


are a few facts which may show how 
necessary it is for people to get together 
everywhere and work not only for a 
recognition of music and the fine arts 
but for the establishment of a broader 
system of education with a proper ap- 
propriation therefor. 

In North Carolina the average pay 
for a teacher is $284 a year; in Missis- 
sippi, $291; South Carolina, $315; Ala- 
bama, $345; Kentucky, $364; Georgia, 
$366; Tennessee, $370; Florida, $383; 
Virginia, $385; Arkansas, $387. Mary- 
land and Delaware ‘pay better than the 
supposedly intellectual Kansas and Wis- 
consin. What do you suppose the aver- 
age salary of a teacher in Kansas is? 
Just $518. 

What is the most liberal state? Why 
California, of course, where the teachers 
average over $1000. Her high school 
teachers receive $1454, an average which 
is only exceeded in Arizona. New York 
ranks second to California. Here the 
average is $976. But our rural teachers, 
with $554 as compared with $1034 for 
city schoolma’ams, are badly paid. 

Massachusetts pays $1442, New Jer- 
sey, $1003. Of course, we must remem- 
ber that some of the states, especially in 
the rural parts of the South, are poor 
and cannot spare much money, but Iowa 
is prosperous and yet the average for 
the teacher is $439. Indiana pays a lit- 
tle more. Wisconsin pays less. 

In a broad way, we may say that the 
industrial communities are far more ap- 
preciative of a teacher and that in those 
communities where the farmers rule, the 
teacher is less appreciated and therefore 
worse paid. 

While we owe a great deal to the farm- 
er and while we will admit that his life 
used to be pretty monotonous and at 
times severe, yet when it comes to mat- 
ters of education, when it comes to en- 
terprise, when it comes to liberality of 
spirit, when it comes to the recognition 
of the really valuable things in life, the 
most backward of all in this country are 
the farmers. I would undertake to- 
morrow to call on the longshoremen on 
the docks and get a better response than 
I would from a hall full of farmers in 
the Middle West. 


. “ers 


Apropos of Claxton, by the bye, let 
me say that he failed when the celebrated 
Edison test was applied to him. You 
may recall that Edison is down on the 
college men who annly to him for posi- 
tions, the reason being that he formu- 
lated a number of questions—fool ques- 
tions I call them—and because most of 
them failed to give satisfactory answers, 
he reached the conclusion that they were 
in a parlous state of ignorance. 

When the test was applied to the Com- 
missioner of Education, he failed. I 
never respected him as much as I do 
now, for of all the means whereby you 
can judge a man’s inability for any 
useful purpose, it is when he is crammed 
with facts which are not 9s useful as 
the stuffing in a turkey at Thanksgiving. 

x * * 


Owing to the exactions of the mu- 
sicians, two prominent New York insti- 
tutions are likely to go by the board. 
One is the Symphony Orchestra and the 
other is the Midnight Frolic. 

Harry Harkness Flagler, multimillion- 
aire oil man, who is the financial backer 
of the New York Symphony, Damrosch 


having fished him out of the financial 
Valhalla to help him out, has told us, 
in interviews in the press and in the 


annual report of the Symphony Society, 
that that worthy enterprise has main- 
tained its position simply because he 
has been paying its deficit. No wonder 
he is gettine a little tired. Besides that, 
you know, Flagler spent a quarter of a 
million to help the orchestra out on its 
European tour. 

Mr. Flagler says that the trouble is 
with the musical union, that it tries to 
break the contracts which the Symphony 
Society signed with its players and that 
furthermore its demands for increased 
pay and decreased rehearsals except at 
a vrohibitive figure, threaten the very 
existence of the orchestra. So, says Mr. 
Flagler, he sees but two courses open. 
One is to give up symphony orchestras; 
the other to found non-union orchestras. 

W. F. Williams, writing to the New 
York Times, in answer to Mr. Flagler. 
ealls attention to the fect that it is all 
very well to speak of the orchestra 
player getting so much every week but 


As Seen by Viafora 





Mishel Piastro Was Among the Notable 
Violinists to Make His Début in 
America Last Season. Of Russian 
Birth and a Pupil of Auer—He Fol- 
lowed His Father’s Footsteps to the 
Master—His Audiences Here Received 
Him with Marked Cordiality 





it is to be remembered that this sum is 
only paid for a short season of less than 
six months, the income therefrom being 
$1500 a year, with four concerts and 
four rehearsals, while the time of re- 
hearsals used to depend on the whim of 
the conductor. This means that it is 
impossible for a musician to plan any 
other activity. 

Then Mr. Williams justly calls atten- 
tion to the great demands made upon an 
individual orchestra player. He has 
to prepare himself for his work, he has 
to study, he must have a good instru- 
ment. If he is a violinist, he must have 
an instrument worth at least $700 or 


$800. He must be not only tempera- 
mental but supersensitive. He must 
catch and respond to the mood of the 


moment behind the baton, and as Mr. 
Williams truly says, God knows that is 
a variable quantity. He must be a stu- 
dent and a reader if he is a good per- 
former and then too be must be a gentle- 
man and look like one as to clothes any- 
how. 

Finally, there is another element which 
enters into the situation and that is the 
awful element of uncertainty. No man 
is sure of re-engagement and the con- 
tracts are, as a rule, only for one season. 

“Then,” says Mr. Williams, “we have 
the fact that the conductor is usually 
imported and there are invariably some 
who studied with or played under the 
great man in the old country. Inevita- 
hly, these men will be put on the list of 
the chosen, although they may not play 


any better than those removed to make 
room for the newcomers.” 
The wav out. according to Mr. Wil- 


liams is that the man who aspires to 
play in a svmphony or other first class 
orchestra, should be born without any 
desire for a home or family, but if he 
should insist on having these encum- 
brances, he should be satisfied to give 
them the barest necessities of life with 
none of its luxuries. He should see his 
children grow uv without the blessings 
of education other than that provided 
by the State and he should be willing 
to go to church at least once a week and 
pray to God that his children will be good 
enough to care for him and his wife in 
their old age. 
“However,” savs 
ly, “the ideal plan 
a vow of celibacy 
dozen years or so 


Mr. Williams final- 
would be to imvose 
and at the end of a 
which is the average 
lencth of service in the hest musical cir- 
cles—when he has run his little 
in the grand chorus at his final perform- 


chime 


ance. conduct him to a lethal chamber 
and let him take his music to some other 
and more appreciative sphere.” 


[Continued on page 8] 
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So much for the symphony side of the 
question. But how about the Frolic—the 
Frolic that has been the hope and sus- 
taining force of many a business man 
when he felt the necessity of going to 
New York for “business reasons,” for 
mind you, the Frolic was supported by 
the out-of-town respectables far more 
than by the in-town disreputables. 

What do we find here? 

We find, according to that connoisseur 
of female pulchritude and shapely “un- 
derstanding,” Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., that 
prohibition is partly responsible but that 
after all it would not have been so bad 
had it not been for the constantly in- 
creasing demands of the musicians. The 
cost of extra rehearsals was enormous. 
Between this and prohibition, the pep has 
been taken out of the Frolic and, as 
Florenz announces, he will not break 
the law. So with a policeman watching 
every drink and the musicians imposing 
new conditions as well as demands for 
more pay, he has thrown up his hands 
and the Midnight Frolic is no more. 

* * * 


Did you read in the Associated Press 
dispatch from Geneva that an Italian 
tenor had dropped dead on the stage of 
the Bellinzona Theater while singing to 
Mimi in the last act of Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme”? The actress, unaware of his 
death, continued singing her réle. A 
physician appeared on the stage and 
ordered the curtain run down. 

This reminds me that a good many 
years ago in England I hannened to be 
present at a dramatic performance which 
closed with a playlet, in which an old 
man, paralyzed on one side, was sub- 
jected to all kinds of humiliations by his 
children and grandchildren, who only 
tolerated him because they knew he had 
some money and expected to share it when 
he died. His one consolation was a poor 
little derelict, the illegitimate offspring 
of one of his girls who had gone wrong, 
left motherless and penniless. She was 
the drudge in the family, which almost 
begrudged her the food she ate in return 
for her service. 

As the story developed, the old man’s 
wrath is roused when one of them at- 
tempts to strike the little girl. His 
anger is the last flicker. He passes out. 

Then you see them all rushing about, 
now that he is dead, like the relatives in 
Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi,” looking for 
the will. When they get it they discover 
to their horror that he has left every- 
thing, indeed a considerable fortune, to 
the poor waif and disinherited all the 
others. 

The réle of the old man was played by 
a celebrated English actor, well on in 
years. There seemed something un- 
canny about the performance. It had 
an appeal that was tremendous. The 
audience sat spellbound. 

Just as the curtain fell, the manager 
came out and announced to the awe- 
stricken people that the scene had been 
more realistic than we thought, that with 
the last cry of grief the old actor him- 
self had passed out. 

When comfortable in our seats, we 
witness the performance of singers, act- 
ors and actresses, perhaps some are in- 
clined to envy them the reward they re- 
ceive and their popularity. We little 
think that with the laughter and the 
popularity and the flowers, there is often 
a background of tragedy and tears. 

* oF * 


So Mascagni, they tell us, has scored 

his greatest success since “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” with his new opera, “The 
Little Marat.” The production is to 
come to this country next year. 

It was feared the first night that be 
cause the composer was known to be a 
Communist, the Fascisti or Conserva- 
tives, might make a demonstration, but 
the Italians, when it comes to music and 
art matters, have more sense than most 
other nations. They also have more of 
the ideal in their makeup. 

It seems they issued a proclamation 
that art and politics should not be con- 
founded and that Mascagni should not 
be disturbed. There was also of course 
a very practical side to the situation, 
for if the new opera was a _ success, 
Mascagni, his musicians and his com- 
pany would make a great deal of money, 
especially in America, most of which 
would go back to Italy. This was not 
to be lost sight of and no doubt had 
something to do with the vroclamation. 

Do you remember when Mascagni was 
with us before and conducted “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” we decided to our satis- 





faction, that is some of us did, that we 
had conductors in this country who 
could get more out of his celebrated in- 
‘termezzo than he himself? 

There are a good many people who be- 
lieve that the best man to conduct a 
composition is the composer. That is 
by no means true. Conducting means 
getting out of the orchestra all that you 
can, and some men are able to do this 
and some others, excellent musicians, are 
not able to do it. 

I presume it would be heresy for me 
to say that I like Victor Herbert better 
as a composer than a conductor, but 
as I have some regard for my peace 
of mind, I will not pursue that subject 
further, for Victor, you know, has Irish 
blood in him. 

* ok * 

Some years ago I had an experience 
with a very talented young lady who had 
made a hit at the Park Theater with the 
American Singers aboui the time that 
Wade Hinshaw started in. 

In discussing matters with her, I 
found her répertoire was exceedingly 
limited so I advised her to go to work 
and while she had the leisure, for she 
had no engagement then, to increase it, 
for she might never know when she 
would be called upon at a moment’s 
notice and then, if she made good, she 
would be started on a successful career. 
Her reply was that she did not care to 
study till she was sure of an engage- 
ment. I don’t think she has gone much 
further. © 

That incident occurred to me when I 
happened to be present the other night 
at a performance of a musical comedy, 
when through the sudden sickness of 
the prima donna, Miss Eva Sackett, a 
young girl of eighteen, a member of the 
chorus in “June Love” at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater, jumped in at almost a 
moment’s notice and made a hit. 

Miss Sackett, who is a Maine girl, 


sang in a choir in a church in Boston. 
When the management was in distress, 
she volunteered and made good. When 
the audience was told what she had done, 
they cheered her. Her future is secure, 
especially if she goes on studying and 
working and takes care of herself. 
Another instance that comes to my 
mind was the success of Gaetano Tom- 
massini, who was suddenly called upon 
from dinner to take the réle of Radames 
in “Aida” at the Metropolitan recently. 
His success was all the greater, because 
he was absolutely unknown to his 
audience. : 
It seems Morgan Kingston was to sing 
Radames that night, which was one of 
the two benefit performances arranged 
by the Masons with the full Metropoli- 
tan company and chorus. A cold left him 
without a voice. The management only 
learned this at seven o’clock. Then it 
was recalled that. Mugnone, the conduc- 
tor for the ill-fated Lexington Opera 
House season, had brought from Italy 
a tenor who sang leading réles. That 
is how they went after Tommassini. 
They found him at dinner in a little Ital- 
ian restaurant, rushed him to the opera 
house, where after a short talk with 
Papi, the conductor, he made his début 
and made a hit. : 
So it does pay to be ready, certainly 
in the operatic world, and in every other 
world, for you never know when your 
chance may come, which Cardinal Wol- 
sey tells us in “Henry VIII,” taken at 
flood leads to prosperity. 
Sometimes though, it leads to the 


other place says your 





Lenora Sparkes Renews Early 
Triumphs in Concert Successes 








(Portrait on Front Page) 


HEN after a number of seasons de- 

voted entirely to opera at the Met- 
ropolitan, Lenora Sparkes gave her first 
New York recital two seasons ago, her 
success was somewhat of a surprise in 
view of the fact that she was supposed 
to be a novice in this branch of her art. 


The New York public, however, was un- 
aware that it was on the concert plat- 
form in her native England that the so- 
prano had begun her career and that she 
was not, at first, interested in opera. 

After graduating and winning two 
scholarships at the Royal College of Mu- 
sic, London, Miss Sparkes studied in F lor- 
ence with Vannucini and then returned 
to England. She became an immediate 
favorite and sang at many of the big 
British festivals in addition to giving re- 
citals in London and the provinces. At 
that time Dr. Hans Richter, between 
opera seasons, was conducting the famous 
Hallé concerts in Manchester, and in the 
hope that he would engage her for one 
of them Miss Sparkes sang for him. As 
soon as she had finished her first song 
the eminent Wagnerian conductor 
stopped her and said: 

“You must be my First Rhinemaiden 
in the coming performances of the Ring 
in London.” 

“But I have never sung in opera and 
frankly I do not care to do so,” she said. 

“You are to be my First Rhine- 
maiden,” was the answer. 

Such a thing as an appearance in 
opera had been furthest from Miss 
Sparkes’ thoughts and at first she de- 
clined utterly to consider it, but Dr. 
Richter was so insistent that at length 
she gave in. She made her début in the 
series given in English and a few weeks 
later, singing in German, appeared in 
the “grand season” at Covent Garden. 
Before the engagement had ended she 
was under contract to appear at the 
Metropolitan the following autumn and 
she has since divided her time between 
the two countries, always a member of 
the New York organization and on occa- 
sion returning to London to sing at 
Covent Garden. 

Miss Sparkes has, however, been so 
busy with concert appearances that dur- 
ing the past two seasons she has sung 
but rarely at the Metropolitan. Her 
training at the English festivals has 
made her an excellent exponent of ora- 
torio and of opera in concert form, and 
she has sung at several of the most im- 
portant festivals in this country. Last 





May she sang for the first time at the 
Ann Arbor Festival in the Verdi Re- 
quiem and was so well received that she 
returned there this month to sing the 
title réle in “Aida,” the closing event in 
this year’s series of concerts. She has 
also sung at the festivals in Syracuse, 
Macon, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C.; Detroit, 
Columbia, S. C.; Reading, Pa., and Chi- 
cago, and she has been heard as soloist 
with such orchestras as the New York 
Philharmonic, Chicago Symphony, Min- 
neapolis, New Haven and Russian Sym- 
phonies. 

Miss Sparkes is especially popular in 
the South and this past season made 
three tours there. She will return there 
next year after her first visit to the 
Pacific Coast, followed by a tour in 
Texas where she has eight recitals listed 
for next March. She will sail on the 
Mauretania, on June 9, to spend the 
summer in England, and will return 
here in September. 


PLAYS CLARKE WORKS 


Elizabeth Siedoff Presents Novelties at 
Her Boston Studio 


Boston, May 21.-——The audience which 
gathered in Elizabeth Siedoff’s studio re- 
cently for a musicale was regaled with 
a program of new works by Helen Archi- 
bald Clarke, the Boston composer. Her 
Rhapsody for piano has been dedicated 
to Miss Siedoff and was played by her 
on this occasion, together with five other 
piano numbers. Miss Siedoff also took 
the piano part in the Sonata for ’cello 
and piano. A group of “Bird Songs” 
and others written to Browning texts 
was also given. It has already been 
gusenene to repeat this program next 
all. 

Miss Siedoff has been engaged for the 
American and British Federation Con- 
cert to be given in Jordan Hall on June 
2. She will be heard in two American 
novelties. Recent appearances have in- 
cluded an American program in Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 


Helen Tas to Play with Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw 


Helen, Tas, violinist, sailed last month 
for Holland, where she will spend the 
summer, dividing her time between 
work and play. Mme. Tas has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the famous Con- 
certgebouw Orkest for an appearance in 
Amsterdam. Another important engage- 
ment next season is that with the New 
York Philharmonic, Willem Mengelberg 
conducting. 











NEW ENSEMBLE GIVES | 


INAUGURAL PROGRAN 


Co-operative Orchestra L, 
by Ingram—Soloist 
Triumphs 
Co-operative enterprise had a new fii 
in Aeolian Hall Sunday afternoon, J 
22, when the recently organized Sy) 
phony Society of New York, Inc., play 
what was described on the program as 
“inaugural concert.” John Ingram w, 
the conductor and Helen Osmundsen, s 
prano, the soloist. —The aim announced f 
the organization, that of furtherin, 
American music and American compo 
sers, did not assert itself at this first co 
cert, as the works played were entir 


of overseas origin, and the songs « 
Miss Osmundsen were all in alien text 
though one, by a composer born in th 
country, has been sung in English « 
frequently as in the original Germs 
version used by Miss Osmundsen. 

The concert was a delightful su: 
prise, otherwise, to those who knew |i 
tle of the abilities of the conductor, o! 
the soloist, or of the material embrace: 
in the new Ensemble. If there was no’ 
the perfection of detail that should come 
with further rehearsals, there were qua! 
ities of firmness and responsiveness, and 
a considerable measure of smoothness 
to commend the Ensemble to the most 
sophisticated ears. Mr. Ingram, }b) 
birth a Hollander, one-time pupil of 
Mengelberg and a former member of the 
Philharmonic, who of late has been con 
ductor of the Symphony Society of New 
Jersey, proved himself an able conductor, 
achieving his effects with authority and 
evident grasp of all he undertook to 
play. 

The program was an altogether enjoy 
able one. Opening with Mozart’s peren 
nial “Nozze di Figaro” Overture, th 
purely orchestral numbers _ included 
Beethoven’s Mozartian First Symphony, 
a Notturno by Martucci, numbers from 
Debussy’s “Children’s Corner,” and 
three Respighi transcriptions, in modern 
guise, of old dances and airs written 
for the lute. The Respighi numbers 
proved of special interest and charm, 
though some passages seemed rather too 
full-blooded and noisy, in view of their 
ancient associations. S. Fucito was at 
the harpsichord. 

Numbering but twenty-eight musi- 
cians, the sonority of the Ensemble sug- 
gested a considerably larger organi 
zation. 

Miss Osmundsen, a Milwaukee singer, 
disclosed one of the loveliest sopran 
voices New York has heard in several! 
seasons. In the Mozart aria, “Deh 
Vieni, non Tardar”’ from “Nozze di 
Figaro,” sung in Italian, and in Grieg’s 
“Solveig’s Song,” her tone-production 
was exceptionally smooth, her medium 
upper tones having the silvery chime 
that comes only with perfect placement. 
Two top tones in her final number, Van 
der Stucken’s “O Komm mit Mir in di 
Frihlingsnacht,” were not so good, but 
she sang the number so brilliantly other- 
wise that it represented a personal tri- 
umph for her. The orchestra accom 
panied capably under Mr. Ingram’ 
leadership. 








CHICAGO HEARS BUTLER 





After Several Years, Violinist Again Ap- 
pears—Local Vocalists Heard 


Cuicaco, May 21.— Herbert Butle: 
gave a violin recital Sunday afternoon a' 
Kimball Hall, this being the first time 1! 
some years that this artist has played 
here in public. A suite by Leo Sowerb: 
for piano and violin was listed on hi 
program, as well as some of his ow! 
compositions. Mabel Stapleton gave ex 
cellent support at the piano. 

Rosamund Chadwick, soprano, gave ‘ 
program at the Municipal pier, Frida: 
night for 5000 disabled ex-service men. 
It was one of the liveliest “buddy’ 
parties ever held in Chicago. 

Minnette Boas and Irene Coesfeld, tw 
young sopranos, closed the series °: 
Young American Artists Concerts fo 
the present season last Thursday eve! 
ing in the recital hall of the Fine Art 
building. Both artists were well receive 
by the audience and were the recipien' 
of many floral offerings. Mrs. Herma 
Devries, their teacher, furnished a 
mirable piano accompaniments. 

M. A. M. 
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Flanders Striving to Preserve a Great Tradition 





- 





Lodewyk Mortelmans, Dubbed 
“Prince of Flemish Song,” 
Discusses His Native Ant- 
werp During and _ Since 
War — Richly Stocked Is 
Flemish Treasury of Na- 
tional Song — Noted Con- 
ductor and Composer Is 
Here on Vacation 


Aa is host to another distin- 
guished foreign musician. Lodewyk 


Mortelmans, Flemish composer-conduc- 
tor-pianist, is here on a two months’ 
vacation, and incidentally he is arrang- 
ing for the publication here of a num- 
ber of his works. 

“The war made us realize many 
things,” said Mr. Mortelmans, “not the 
least of which was how very dependent 
we had become upon Germany without 
realizing it. In the case of music-pub- 
lishing, for instance, most of the com- 
positions of Belgian composers went to 
Leipsic. It was cheap and easy, so it 
never seemed to occur to any Belgian 
that it was an economic mistake. But we 
now realize this as well as many other 
mistakes! It is not possible, however, 
to do everything at once and it may be 
some time before a great Belgian music- 
publishing house comes into existence. 
And in the meanwhile, we must still be 
dependent upon other countries, but no 
longer upon Germany, Dieu soit beni! 

“As far as Antwerp, my native city 
is concerned, we were hard hit by the 
war musically as well as in every other 
way. Wehad, before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, an excellent orchestra of which 
I had the honor to be conductor. It con- 
sisted of ninety players and for certain 
works we increased it to 115. Numeri- 
cally, you see, it was as good as could 
be. We had also the best soloists and all 
the prominent European conductors came 
to us as guests. The orchestra was sus- 
tained by twenty patrons who each 
pledged 1000 francs every season. 


Antwerp Orchestra Disbanded 


“The orchestra, hélas, is no more and 
the reasons are not far to seek. First 
and foremost, many of its members were 
killed. Then, of those who survived, a 
large proportion have left Belgium for 
France, England and America, and worst 
of all, of the number that have re- 
mained, few are any longer interested 
in playing in the kind of orchestra we 
formerly had. The cinema houses and 
cafés offer them better pay and work all 
the year round, so they reason that after 
all the privations they endured, money is 
the thing most worth while. And in a 
way, One can hardly blame them. Bel- 
gium, before the war was one of the 
cheapest countries in the world to live 
in. Then during those four terrible 
years everything was not only scarce, the 
barest necessities of life, not to men- 
tion the things that make life gay, but 
whatever there was, was hideously ex- 
pensive. Now life is falling back into 
its normal groove in many ways so it is 
only natural that money and what it pro- 
a seem the things most to be 
desired, 

_ “Antwerp was fortunate in not being 
cestroyed as we feared it might be, but 
the situation was appalling. I did secret 
service work and was twice decorated, 
being given the Croix de Guerre by 
France and the Ordre de Leopold by my 
own government. And now I am back 
at my post, teaching composition at the 
ntwerp Conservatory and also compos- 

One of my opers, ‘The Children 
the Sea,’ founded on a Fiemish story, 
Was produced in Antwerp. You know 
ve have, or rather, we had, two opera 
houses there, the Opéra Flamand and the 























Lodewyk Mortelmans, Flemish Composer-Conductor, Who Is on His First Visit to 
the United States 


Opéra Francais, but since the war the 
former has been closed altogether and 
the latter used oniy by traveling com- 
panies. 


Preserving Flemish Folk-song 


“T don’t want to seem to talk entirely 
about myself but you have asked me to 


do so, so the fault is yours if I seem too 
much of an egotist. My work is all 
Flemish in character and I have been 
called the ‘Prince of Flemish Song’ 
largely because I have done so much in 
the way of collecting and harmonizing 
the Flemish folk-tunes. We have a vast 
and wonderful fund of folk-music and 





Myra Hess to Tour U. S. Next Season 
Under Friedberg Management 


Myra Hess, English pianist, who is to 
make her first American tour next sea- 
son, has already been booked extensively 
in the United States and Canada and 
will go as far west as the Pacific Coast 
and south to Tennessee and Alabama. 
Miss Hess is under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. 





Maclennan Acclaimed as 
“Radames” in Hamburg 


Francis 


A cablegram just received from Ham- 
burg announces the success there in 
“Aida” of Francis Maclennan, American 
dramatic tenor. From Hamburg, Mr. 
Maclennan will go to Berlin where he 
will be joined by his wife, Florence 
Easton of the Metropolitan, who sailed 
on May 21 on the Orbita for England. 
Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Goes Under Man- 

agement of R. E. Johnston 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Hungarian pianist, 
who made his début in Carnegie Hall 
last October, has signed a contract with 
R. E. Johnston to be under his exclusive 
management. Mr. Nyiregyhazi has re- 
cently appeared in concerts in the follow- 
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ing cities: Trenton, N. J.; Memphis, 
Tenn., with Titta Ruffo; New Orleans, 
La., with Ruffo; Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
the Shriners at Kismet Temple; with the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society at the 
Waldorf-Astoria; Westchester Woman’s 
Club at Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; at the home 
of Otto H. Kahn at a reception given 
for the Prince of Monaco; Plainfield, N. 
J.; a return engagement at Trenton, N. 
J., and at the Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Cherniavsky Trio Sails for Australia 

The Cherniavsky Trio is now on its 
way to Australia where it will fill many 
engagements before returning to Amer- 
ica in November to resume its American 
concert activities on the Pacific Coast. 
The trio will remain in this country 
throughout the season 1921-1922, and it 
is now being booked for numerous en- 
gagements during that time. 


William Robyn Touring the South 


William Robyn, tenor, who made a suc- 
cessful début this season at Carnegie 
Hall appeared recently in Greenville, 
S. C., Miami and Tampa, Fla., where he 
was well received. He also sang on May 
27 in Glenville, W. Va., at the State 
Normal] School. 


GALLI-CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 
Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Marmagement 
EVANS & SALTER 


506 Harriman Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St., New York 


Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago 



























unlike the folk-tunes of most countries, 
the general character of it is very varied. 
Tiersot, in his work on the Chanson 
Populaire, has said that he found the 
Flemish the best. Of course I have 
done things in the larger forms also, two 
symphonies and eight symphonic poems 
that have been widely played, three espe- 
cially, ‘Homer,’ ‘Hélios’ and ‘Spring 
Meeting.’ Then there are many songs 
and piano pieces. I studied with Pierre 
Bénoit who founded the Antwerp Con- 
servatory and I won the Prix de Rome 
which is like the one given by the Paris 
Conservatoire. Bénoit was a great musi- 
cian and he was especially interested in 
Flemish music, for you know, we have a 
great tradition to maintain in Flanders, 
for it was out of our country that came 
the great contrapuntists of the early 
years of music. That is one reason I am 
so interested in preserving our nationa) 
songs. 

“Concert appearances here? No, I 
don’t think so at present. I am on a 
holiday, you know. I have already given 
one private recital of my own works be- 
fore the Harvard Musical Association, 
and I may do something of the kind in 
New York, but it is not decided yet. An- 
other time, perhaps, I may have the 
chance of showing you what I can do 
with an orchestra, but in the meanwhile, 
I am simply enjoying myself in your 
beautiful country and I shall take back 
to Antwerp many happy memories of 
the many kindnesses I have received in 
America.” J. A. H. 





Wilmington Unresponsive to Cenci 
Players 


WILMINGTON, DEL., May 21.—Grievous 
financial failure attended the two _ per- 
formances given lately by the Cenci Play- 
ers in this city, at the Garrick Theater. 
The concerts, which were extensively ad- 
vertised and were expected to draw a 
goodly share of the 9000 Italian residents 
in this city, had attendances of 200 on the 
first night, and only thirty-one on the 
second evening. Despite the discourag- 
ing circumstances, Josephine Lucchese 
sang several arias from leading Ital- 
ian operas in excellent style and Louis 
Linder played several piano numbers 
with sufficient skill to be marked among 
the season’s leading artists heard locally. 
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Tetrazzini, Longo and Bové Are Welcome 
Visitors in Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J., May 15.—Luisa Tet- 
razzini, in conjunction with Francesco 
Longo, pianist, and J. Henri Bové, flaut- 
ist, who played solo numbers in addition 
to his obbligato with the singer, found 
great favor among Trentonians when she 
appeared at Crescent Temple on the eve- 
ning of May 4. The three numbers origi- 
nally on the soprano’s program, the 
Rigoletto ‘Caro Nome,” the “Lucia” Mad 
Scene, and “Couplets de Mysoli” from 
“Perle du Brésil,” the latter two given 
with flute obbligato, were augmented by 
many encores. Mr. Bové played two 
solo groups admirably, and Mr. Longo 
played with artistry, among other num- 
bers, the Chopin Ballade in A Flat. 

2. oe 





Telmanyi Under Friedberg Banner 


Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, 
will make his first tour of America next 
season. Sandor Vas, pianist, will come 
to America with Mr. Telmanyi as his ac- 
companist. Mr. Telmanyi will be under 
the management of Annie Friedberg. 





Another artist engaged for the Keene 
(N. H.) Festival this month is Harvey 
Hindermyer, tenor. 


University of Rochester | 


Eastman School 
of Music 


Founded by George Eastman 
ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 


AN ENDOWED MUSIC SCHOOL FOR 
PROFESSIONAL AND CUL- 
TURAL STUDY. 





Faculty list includes for next 
year: Jean Sibelius, T. H. Yorke 
Trotter, Joseph Bonnet, Harold 


Gleason, Arthur Alexander, Arthur 
Hartmann, Pierre Augieras, Ray- 
mond Wilson, Adelin Fermin, Ger- 
ald Maas, George Barlow Penny. 
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Excessive Mental Analysis of Music Deprecated—Musical Speeding Up of Factory Output— 
London Concerts Offer Music Old and New 














ONDON, May 5.—In atte of the fact 

that at the Albert Hall Jubilee or 
the Royal Cheral Society, on May 7, one 
of the numbers will be Cowen’s “Old 
English Dsnces” for orchestra, con- 
ducted by Landon Ronald, English folk- 
music seems to be in a bad way. Ed- 
ward J. Dent, the distinguished critic, 
in fact, sang a threnody upon it in the 
shape of an article, “The End of a Chap- 
ter,’ in The Nation and the Atheneum 
not long since, in which he declares that 
because it refused to allow itself to be ex- 
ploited, the English folk-song has been 
sent back to its country home. 

“It seems only the other day that 
English music was supposed to be in 
process of regeneration by the influence 
of English folk-song. To-day the folk- 
song movement is dead and almost utter- 
ly forgotten. It is true that there are 
music-shops in London where one may 
see tables spread with folk-song publica- 
tions of all kinds; there are thousands 
of children in the schools of the country 
who are learning the. tunes from them. 
The Folksong Society still continues the 
publication of its learned and valuable 
proceedings. But the day is gone when 
no singer could give a recital without at 
least one group of folk-songs. Even the 
sham folk-song of commerce seems to 
have disappeared. English folk-song as 
an inspiration to the serious composers 
of English music is a thing of the past.” 
In tracing the development of the move- 
ment, Mr. Dent declares, “‘People who in 
other days might have spent their vaca- 
tions digging up tumuli or _ rubbing 
brasses, roamed the countryside in search 
of the oldest inhabitants and their musi- 
cal reminiscences. It was always the 
aged who supplied the best folk-songs, 
and this contact with members of the an- 
cient retainer class had a natural roman- 
tic attraction. English people seldom 
distinguish between what is old and what 
is beautiful. The folk-song became a 
symbol of Arcadia, a survival from the 
age of innocence, the talisman against 
the subversive ideas engendered by an 
urban civilization, the charm that was 
to bring England back to a new, and 
let us hope, a happier form of feudalism. 

; ‘Teach us to keep our proper 
stations’ was the real message of folk- 
song; unfortunately, most of those whose 
station it should have been to sing folk- 
songs preferred the social elevation im- 
plied in the song from the music-halls. 
And at the other end the folk-song fizzled 
out on the concert platform because there 
were so few singers who could sing it. 

. As long as it was fashionable 
it had to be sung it is fortu- 
nate the whole craze was a temporary 
one.” 

Mr. Dent concludes his funeral oration 
by saying, “The folk-song cult has been 
a failure; but it has helped to bring 
about in this country the natural reac- 
tion against the music of the nineteenth 
century. It was, at any rate, a healthier 
influence in the rejuvenation of melody 
than either modern orientalism or that 
antique orientalism called plainsong. It 
gave us the variety of the modes with a 
new variety of rhythm. What the folk- 
song movement might have given Eng- 
lish music we can see just hinted at in 
the works of George Butterworth. He 
had no sooner achieved his own tech- 
nique than he died. There remain only 
a few orchestral pieces and about a dozen 
songs. In the “Shropshire Lad” Rhap- 
sody we see how the folk-song character 
of the themes determines the construc- 
tion of the whole the songs 
are among the most beautiful ever writ- 
ten by English composers. . . . Yet, 
lovely as they are, they belong already 
to a definite past. They close fitly the 
chapter which Stanford began.” 


Curse of Musical Analytics 


“Whither are our musical guides and 
philosophers leading a puzzled public?” 
writer in The 
“Do they themselves 


plaintively inquires a 
Saturday Review. 





know? Seishtan PE we 
think that more than half the articles 
and criticisms dealing with music in the 
daily and weekly journals are completely 
above the heads of ordinary musical 
readers. They may not be willing to 
admit it; but their attitude in the con- 
cert room, their obvious lack of discern- 
ment, their habit of applauding noisily 
in and out of season proves it. They are 
being overeducated in the art of 
listening their powers of ab- 
sorption and analysis are becoming over- 
strained. In the classics they are 
mentally able to perceive things the com- 
poser never dreamt of; in the output 
of the modern schools their ears are so 
preoccupied with questions of technique, 
harmonic structure, dramatic import, 
and so forth, that they have not time 
to consider whether the music be en- 
riched with beauty, symmetry, coherence 
or real depth of expression. 

The analytical hotes provided, as a rule, 
in the concert programs of to-day com- 
mit the same error of taking it for 
granted that concert-goers know more 
than they do. The main con- 


cern of contemporary musical writers is 
with the psychological aspect of a new 
work, its inner meaning, the composer’s 
point of view, in what manner and to 
what extent the details of the score set 
bygone traditions most at defiance. Thus, 
appreciation of music becomes a purely 
mental process, without reference to the 
emotional side, or aught in the nature 
of mere sentiment. Can such be the 
goal toward which modern tendencies 
are to lead? It may be. But we cannot 
believe it will attract more than a small 
minority.” 


Music as an Industrial Stimulus 


Schaunard, in Musical Opinion, puts 
forward some apt reflections anent an 
attempt to harness music to the wheel of 
industrialism to speed up factory output. 
It seems that the Federation of British 
Music Industries has put forth a booklet, 
addressed to its employees. “In this 
special stress is laid on the recreative 
value of music-making among the em- 
ployees of large firms. Another end in 
view is suggested by the remark that 
‘because music goes to the source of 





Paris Symphony Audience Prefers 
_Bass Saxhorn Solo to Beethoven 








ARIS, May 10.—The Philharmonic 

Society known as “La Siréne,” at its 
eighteenth annual concert in the Salle 
Huyghens presented a fine program in- 
cluding works by Saint-Saéns, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, and Henri 
Rabaud’s “Procession Nocturne.” The 
house was filled, and, to quote a critic, 
“Under the direction of M. Millet, this 
earnestly toiling association still shows 
the fine ardor with which our late re- 
gretted friend Emile Pessard inspired it.” 
Alas for Beethoven and Saint-Saéns, 
however! The audience applauded their 
music, it is true, but the really delirious 
applause was reserved for a set of varia- 
tions on the well-known “Carnaval of 
Venice,” which was played—with much 
subtlety—by a remarkable bass saxo- 
phonist! 





Three Pianists Paris Has Heard with 
Pleasure 


Th. Lindenlaub gives some interest- 
ing apercus with regard to four pianists 
who have helped illustrate the present 
recital season. “Brailowsky is a pianist 
who does not allow passion to dissipate 
the spiritual substance of the works he 
plays, who can at one and the same time 
Sing, and paint and think. An inter- 
pretation such as he gives the Saint- 
Saéns Fifth Concerto has all the value 
of an evocation. . Among the 
pianists whom M. Chévillard gave us an 
opportunity of hearing this season was 
M. Blanchet, beyond all question the 
foremost of Swiss pianists, and who 
drew a public here at his very first ap- 
pearance, some years ago. He is an 
original composer, one who is evocative 
of charm even in the redoubtable vicinity 
of Debussy. He loves and makes us feel 
the Orient, but he will be among those 
who will end by creating an autochtonic 
Swiss music, whose breath we can al- 
ready sense in advance in certain com- 
positions. Edouard Risler owns 
a mastery which enables him to inter- 
pret the genius, the originality and the 
style of artists who differ most widely. 
Risler doe ‘s not stop short with Beethoven 
or Schumann, perfectly as he is able 
to make us penetrate their meaning. 
Like no other executant, perhaps, he has 
an intuition for Liszt, the best Liszt, the 
Sincere, sensitive creator of the ‘Années 
de Pélérinage,’ of the grand Sonata. He 
breathes Liszt, and no one can really 


know that genial Hungarian composer 
who has not heard Risler play him.” 


Would Viilon Have Enjoyed Debussy? 


Banés raises the question in connec- 
tion with a Concert-Pasdeloup at which 
the “Prince Igor’? Dances, the ‘“Meister- 
singer” Overture, two “Préludes de Ca- 
chaprés” by Francis Casadésus, and 
Ravel’s “Mélodies hébraiques” were pre- 
sented. Mlle. Madeleine Grey sang 
“three—very short—ballads of Francois 
Villon, set to music by Claude Debussy, 
which appeared very long. Miss Grey’s 
amiable gifts did not succeed in making 
them any shorter. What sort of ear 
would the medieval Francois have lent 
these harmonies of the great Claude? 
I venture to doubt whether he would 
have found them really adapted to ex- 
press his verses.” 


Kousnezoff Sings Songs that Charmed 
Grand-Dukes 


At the gala performance given at the 
Opéra in honor of Mme. Curie, Mme. 
Maria Kousnezoff sang two Russian 
songs, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Night- 
ingale and the Rose,” and “Clarity” by 
André Gailhard, accompanied on _ the 
guitar by Mlle. Dora Stroéva and at the 
piano by Vladimir Bernardi. It was the 
first time that the distinguished singer 
had sung these two songs in France, 
though in the days of the empire she 
had often sung them with great success 
before the Czar and his court in Petro- 
grad, at a time when both melodies were 
at the height of their popularity. 





Teuton Brain Gives Birth 
to a Siamese Twin Piano 





EIPSIC, May 9.—H. tien a : dae 

sic piano manufacturer, has invented 
a double concert grand. It is rectangu- 
lar in shape, and perfectly symmetrical, 
having two keyboards with the same 
body, hence pianistically a Siamese twin, 
with one large sounding-board. This 
sounding-board influences resonance, 
especially with regard to the equality of 
tone color of the twin instrumental 
halves in a manner hitherto impossible 
of attainment. The music-racks are so 
arranged that the two players are able 
to watch each other continually. The 
piano is unusually long, 3.20 meters, to 
be exact. 


things—the state of mind of the worke 
—it has the happy faculty of hinderin 
the tendency to grouse and grumb| 


And Messrs. Crossley Bros., Ltd., th 


well-known gas engine and motor ca 
manufacturers, in a letter which appea: 
in the booklet tell about their ban 
which performs to the workers. ‘Wh. 
the band performs, a liveliness is a 
parent among the workers; and one cx 
hear them whistling and singing + 
tunes played over by the band, whi! 
pushing on with their work!’ If t} 
company’s statistical department h. 
any time on its hands, there is an app: 
tunity here for furnishing interesti: 
data. What pieces of music, what co 

posers in general, exercise the m\ 
favorable influence on output? 

Perhaps all our standards will need 1 
vising for the benefit of trade.” 


Yoruba Negro Ballad Heard in Conce: 


A Nigerian folk-song was a featu 
of the. Wigmore Hall recital of the Neg 
tenor, Roland Hayes, at which he pr 
sented songs by Handel, Beethov 
Donizetti, Koechlin, Debussy, Fourdra 
and Quilter, in addition to a group 
Negro Spirituals, and the African ba 
lad, from Lagos, which the singer sa: 
in the original Yoruba, having a d) 
matic subject of a legendary cast. 
the recent London reception of the M 
sic Club, in honor of the American n 
sicians at present in London, represent: 
by Marcia Van Dresser, Alice Frisca a: 


Ethel Frank, the first-named artist san; 


four songs by American composers. A 
cording to the critic, “They seemed 

point to the fact that young America 

as yet unwilling to cast off entirely trad 
tion, and still relies on melody—agi|: 
plastic, but melody—rather than on ha 
monic ingenuity, for its main effect 
The songs found an ideal exponent 

Miss Dresser, and Miss Frank was equa 
ly forcible and convincing in a progra 
delightful if not new. Miss Fris 
played a Liszt “Hungarian Rhapsody 





and the Sevcik Quartet some Dvorak 
Benno Moisei- 


in admirable fashion. 
witsch recently filled Queen’s Hall at 
piano recital, reeling off the Brahm 
Handel Variations with 
ease and a kind of joyousness all 
rare, and playing the Chopin B Min 


Sonata with just the right amount o! 
The London String 
performances of th 


evident emotion. 
Quartet, in its 
whole of Beethoven’s string quartets, 


the order of their opus numbers, ha 
An excellent 


enjoyed deserved success. 
song recital by Grace Tootell, at Aeolia 
Hall, offering a program of old Engii 
songs, Schubert and Brahms, and Vict: 


Benham’s “last” piano recital also cal! 
_In connection with M1: 
Dent’s preceeding remarks anent the d: 


for mention. 


cline of the folksong, comes an echo, 
the Times, of the London concert 


“The French Six,” at which the Dariu 
Milhaud “Boeuf sur le Toit” was pe! 


formed. The audience, says the criti 
were “all listening solemnly to a ‘syn 
phony’ made up of the musical refuse ‘ 
the cafés and sweepings of the street 
collected in Brazil. . . . The se 
ous thing was the 
‘highbrows,’ who were afraid of losi 
importance by failing to find somethi! 
important in this jeu d’esprit. Said 01 
‘Oh, but it is all made up of Sout 
American airs, you know!’—the sac 
folk-song again.” 


ALFREDO CASELLA, in an_ interest 
article ““Matiére et Timbre,” in the A} 
Revue Musicale asserts, ‘ to s.. 3 
to-day possible to affirm a striking a 
logy between certain discoveries of « 
own exasperated harmonic sensibility 
the end of its resources, and the 
found and mysterious sonorities of 
millenary art of the Asiatics.” 


VIENNA, May 9.—In a young Bulg 
ian composer, Heraklis Nesteroff, 
presented three orchestral compositi 
(originally for piano) and some songs 
a recent Vienna Philharmonic conc 
critics see a crystallization of Bulgari 
desire to take a place in the modern } 
sical world. Though the young c 
poser’s music is said to have vitality a 
a certain power, no really national n¢ 
was to be noticed in his symph 
legend, “Pantscho Wladigueroff,” wh 
deals with a personage from the B 
garian hagiology, and he is reproacl 
with artistic immaturity. 
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YRACUSE, SICILY, May 10.—The 
tentative fitly made seven years ago, 
in 1914, on the eve of the War, by the 
city of Syracuse, in the direction of 
organizing a series of representations 
of AXschylus’ “Choephoroe,” in its old 
Greek theater, one of the largest of the 
ancient world, has been crowned with 
splendid success in the recent perform- 
ances there given during the month just 
passed. Some years ago the town of Fie- 
sole, in Tuscany, had presented classic 
spectacles in its small amphitheater, yet 
they were not important enough to 
justify being called a renascence of the 
ancient drama. In the case of Syra- 
cuse, the amphitheater in which Aeschy- 
lus’ Orestidian tragedy was given is the 
same for which the dramatist wrote his 
“Persians,” according to tradition. 

“Nothing,” writes one observer, “is 
more striking than the impression of 
eternal youth conveyed at Syracuse by 
the tragedy of the ancient poet. In an- 
other place, before another audience, the 
tension of the play, the menaces of 
murder, the cry of “Blood for blood!” 
which the personages involved raise 
from beginning to end of the drama, the 
omplicity of the chorus in the savage 
enterprise, might seem anti-human. But 
here, after well nigh 2500 years, actors 
and spectators are in accord. The in- 
citations of the chorus once more be- 
come what they originally were: the 
voice of the people itself, the voice of 
ts justice.” 

[t is to the most celebrated and justly 
appreciated among the Italian Helle- 
nists, Ettore Romagnoli, that the Syra- 
usan spectacles, and the very text. of 
the translation utilized in their perform- 
ance is due. His cult for the great Greek 
tragedies, however, has not prevented 
nis taking some liberties with them, in 
view of the effects to be produced. In 
1914, he had already added a scene of 
nute grandeur to the “Agamemnon,” 
raoul de Nolva, in which, 
the first part of the trilogy 


~ 
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terminates with the funeral defile of the 
Rex Regum, in the falling night, by 
torchlight. The impression made was 
moving in the highest degree—one need 
only recall the funeral march in ‘Sieg- 
fried’—and the 20,000 spectators who 
filled the theater applauded intermin- 
ably. On this occasion, Romagnoli has 
not hesitated to modify the traditional 
scenic order by hiding part of the cho- 
rus, and having it sing strophes and 
antistrophes upon airs and melodies 
which are not out of place in this spot—- 
for they are based on the popular folk- 
tunes of Sicily, which we are accustomed 
to regard as having come down, through 
the centuries, from the old Greek melo- 
dies.” 

In the theater the poesy of its ancient 
stones and surrounding atmosphere call 
up, together with the cries and supplica- 
tions of the tragedy, the splendors of 
that enormous city of 500,000 inhabitants 
who have all turned to dust. “The Choe- 
phores appear to make their offering, 
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three by three, to the slow, sad rhythm 
of the pean sung by the chorus hidden 
behind the rocks which enclose the stage. 
They kneel in a circle about the tomb, 
while Electra, a little to one side, her 
head bent forward, is lost in an infinity 
of despair. And in the twilight, before 
our eyes, moving in profile against the 
actual décor of the still luminous sea, 
toward Orthygia and the Fountain of 
Arethusa, come the shepherds driving 
their flocks to the royal stables; servants 
issue from the house to fetch water from 
the fountain; slaves light four fires in 
front of the mansion, whose flames wake 
and rise. The light dims, the sheep and 
sattle bleat, the smoke ascends in the 
air of dusk; the crowd grows restless, 
Orestes, overcome by the struggle be- 
tween justice and mercy, flies, and on this 
whole centenary landscape in which— 
with the exception of a high furnace 
chimney which towers on high—nothing 
has changed but the heart of man, falls 
the serene peacefulness of night.” 





Ir we are to believe Albert Jenneret, 
writing in L’Esprit Nouveau, “The art 
of Beethoven and Wagner perpetuates it- 
self in Germany, because the Germans 
are a race not yet arrived at its artistic 
maturity.” 
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Ancient Greek Amphitheater in Syracuse, Sicily, Scene of the Aeschylus “Choe- 
phoroe” Revival 





Mengelberg ‘Americanized,’ Dutch Say ; 
Notes of Music From Cities Overseas 





A HAYE, May 9.—Various Dutch 
newspapers complain that during his 
ong stay in New York, Willem Mengel- 
erg has become “Americanized,” the 
fall from grace being proven, so they 
‘ay, by the making up of his programs 
| the manner in which they are 
played, “which betrays a certain loss of 
‘ontaect between the orchestra of the 
neertgebouw and its conductor.” 


NICOSIA, Cyprus, May 7.—Music is to 
‘y an important part in the celebra- 
arranged for the centenary of Hel- 
ic independence, though it has not 
been decided in Athens whether the 
tes are to be held during this, the hun- 
dth anniversary of the Greek rising 
1821, or seven years later, when the 
eration of Greece was actually won 
| proclaimed. 
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TRIER, RHINELAND, May 6.—Louis 
rne, the distinguished Fernch organ- 
has been giving a series of recitals 
the occupied territory, in order to 
ke its German inhabitants acquainted 
h French organ music. According to 

‘rench reports his tour has been a most 

successful one. 


NICE, May 7.—The 
nmittee of the Opéra and Municipal 
‘ino in Nice has offered, in order to 
mote the artistic decentralization of 
nch and Belgian artists, a first prize 
10,000 francs for a lyric work of from 


Administrative 


three to five acts, for solos, chorus and 
orchestra, which has not yet been per- 
formed. 


ORLEANS, May 8.—In connection with 
the national] féte in honor of the canon- 
ization of Joan of Arc, held in this city 
during the sixth, seventh and eighth of 
the month, the first performance of Theo- 
dore Dubois’ “Mass of Deliverance,” 
written especially for the event, was pre- 
sented in the Cathedral, His Grandeur 
Mgr. Touchet, Bishop of Orléans, presid- 
ing. 


CREMONA, May 6.—Ermanno Wolf- 
Ferrari’s opera “I Quattro Rustegni” 
was wariniy received here by the audi- 
ence at its first performance. 





MADRID, May 8.—Fernan Bordas, the 
well-known violinist, has been appointed 
to succeed Don Tomas Breton as director 
of the Madrid Conservatory. Though a 
notable virtuoso, it is to be regretted, 
perhaps, that a composer was not made 
head of the institution at a time when 
the young Spanish school shows such in- 
teresting signs of development. 

LONDON, May 8.—Though the Danish 
Opera Company will not, in all prob- 
ability, play in London this seasan, the 
Royal Danish Ballet is presented “La 
Sylphiden” at the Coliseum, and will 
offer Londoners a number of. ballets 
which thus far are unknown outside Den- 
mark. 
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MUNICH, May 8 —Two minuscule pre- 
mieres were recently given at the Munich 
Opera. One, “The Crows,” was a slight 
lyric sketch with astonishingly indiffer- 
ent music by Walter Courvoisier. The 
second was a fairy pantomime, by Hanns 
Grimm, in which the unpretentious mu- 
sic was less a feature than the delightful 
idea and the artistically beautiful scenic 
decorations, by Heinrich Krédller. 

BRUSSELS, May 10.—At a popular con- 
cert in the Théatre de la Monnaie, on 
a Saturday afternoon, the Queen of the 
3elgians listened to a performance of the 
‘“*Meistersinger” Overture. It was the 
first work by Wagner to be performed 
by a Belgian orchestra for eight years. 

LEiPsic, May 7.—Siegfried Karg- 
Elert’s new string quartet “Expres- 
sionata,” was played here for the first 
time by the Schachtebeck Quartet. Ac- 
cording to critics, it “. . . trans- 
figures musically the tormented psychic 
life of the inwardly harried modern hu- 
man being in a mixture of sensual lyric 
ecstasy, rhythmic burlesque and diabolic 
grotesquerie typically Karg-Elertian,” a 
considerable program for a string quar- 
tet to carry out. 








ENGLISH troops of occupation in the 
Rhine country are to be beguiled by two 
weekly concerts which will be sent them 
per wireless through the kindness of the 
London publisher Herman  Darenski. 
The Hague will serve as a central dis- 
tributing station. 

IN a speech after the fourth perform- 
ance of the “Choephoroe” at Syracuse, 
M. Destrée, Belgian Minister of Science 
and Art, suggested that the town might 
take the place of Bayreuth as a center 
of international art. (7?) 
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Frenchman Synchronizes 
Movie Motion and Music 





ARIS, May 10.—A French engineer 

has invented a perfection of the 
cinematographic machine which ensures 
exact synchronization of music with the 
moving curve of the action. He supplies 
the projector with an electro-magnetic 
control apparatus, extremely supple and 
sensitive, which provides the stop-valve 
of the disk with a chromatic scale of 
speed of from ten to twenty-eight images 
per second. Another appliance provides 
a means of substituting, without the 
slightest break, in one one-fiftieth of a 
second, one tempo for another, to correct 
a gesture which may be too slow, to re- 
tard and make mre natural an action 
atich is too jerky, to force a regiment 
's march in step, and readjust the grace 
and rhythmic precision of the ‘points’ 
of a dancer. “The apparatus is called 
the ‘Visiophone,’ and the inventor has 
proven his aim to give animated vision a 
voice. It leaves it to the music to estab- 
lish the exact movement, and forces the 
film to respect it. And the musical 
movement is supple and alive, regular 
and balanced, because it is not created 
by the machine. It allows taste and 
temperament to express themselves 
eloquently. The animated picture will 
in the future conform to the curves of 
the music, liberated from its mechanical 
bondage. The ‘Visiophone’ will give it 
a soul. It will be possible to play the 
‘Visiophone’ as the organ or piano is 
played, and it marks the birth of the 
lyric movie.” Thus Emile Vuillermoz, 
who declares that “. . . the small- 
est town in France may witness a well- 
regulated lyric or choregraphic spectacle, 
well danced and presented, on the very 
stage where hitherto it had seen nothing 
but pitiful trifles or heart-rendering 
melodramas. The lyric movie will be- 
come a competitor of the detective film.” 








Financial Success of “Antar” 


Paris, May 12.—It turns out that Ga- 
briel Dupont’s “Antar” holds the record 
for a number of years for a lyric novelty 
that has been an actual moneymaker. 
The box office receipts thus far taken in 
aggregate more than 203,407 francs. No 
new opera has yet reached such a figure 
for an equal number of performances. 








*‘Madelon” of Poilus 
to Have Popular Fete 


ONTENAY-SOUS-BOIS, May 

9.—When the Napoleon and 
Joan of Are celebrations are over, 
this Parisian suburb will have a 
féte of its own. Readers of 
MusIcAL AMERICA will remember 
that this magazine was the first to 
publish the music and story of 
“Madelon,” sent it by Richard 
Larned, one of its editorial staff, 
then with the A.E.F. in France. 
It is to commemorate this little 
ballad, which fell flat when first | 








launched at a café-concert, that 
the féte will be given. A young 
soldier of the 12th Artillery Regi- 
ment, in the depot at Fontenay- 
sous-Bois started singing the song 
to his comrades and launched it on 
its popular career. It traveled 
from Paris and Vincennes to the 
fighting-line, was taken over into 
the repertory of the American and 
Allied bands, and was sung by 
French and Americans when they 
marched into Germany. On the | 
front of the school in the Rue Jules 
Ferry, the town of Fontenay-sous- 
Bois has placed a placard which 
reads: “Madelon left this school to 
make the tour of the world.” It is 
on May 29 that the festival is to 
take place, and in the procession 
which is planned Queen Madelon 
will appear in a triumphal car, in 
the person of Louise Bérand, who 
has been elected at the Mairie. Her 
coronation will be the big event 
of the celebration, in which the 
youth of Paris will take a large 
part. 
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RECIPROCITY! 


Madame Frances Alda, is above all things, the art- 
ist rejoicing in the consciousness of the control and 
just direction of her voice. She hates impressionism 
as the devil hates holy water. 


Now Madame Alda is a lover of the San Francisco 
audience, and yesterday public and artist acted, and 
reacted. on one another, with provocative responsive- 
ness. San Francisco Call 


VERSATILITY! 


Madame Alda was in splendid voice and in an elo- 
quent and interpretative meod. The sonority of her 
open tones, the tenderness of her softly phrased notes, 
the clarity and evenness of color and the warmth of 
dramatic emotion were adinirable. She combined 
the vocal freshness and spontaneity of a debutante 
with the skill of the experienced prima donna, the 
charm of lyric sweetness with the enkindling fervor 
of dramatic intensity. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


“DELIGHTED APPROVAL” 


A faultless rendering of a varied program of ancient 
and modern art songs was the reward of a large 
audience attracted to the Potter theatre last night by 
Mme. Frances Alda, prima donna from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera house, who was heard with every indica- 
tion of delighted approval. 

The Santa Barbara Morning Press 


**A REAL TRIUMPH” 


Seldom has a Portland audience shown such en- 
thusiasm as last night at the concert of Madame 
Frances Alda of the Metropolitan Opera Company at 
the Heilig theatre. 


Before her first group of songs were finished, 
Madame Alda had completely won her auditors and 
the remainder of the concert was a real triumph for 
the artist. Portland Telegram 


**APPROACHING THE SUPERB” 


Mme. Frances Alda’s concert in the auditorium 
last evening, was of the kind which the listener cher- 
ishes as approaching the superb. Dominant among 
the impressions carried away, were those of her ap- 
parently limitless freedom, the all-pervading volume 
of the upper notes, the sweeping ease with which 
they were attained, the complete intelligence of her 
artistry in all departments and her ability to be in- 
timate with the audience without for a moment over- 
stepping the dignified bounds of propriety which 
must be respected by illustrious persons of the con- 
cert stage. The Denver Times 


GETTING CLOSE TO THE “IDEAL” 


What a glorious voice of golden quality this art- 
ist has been blessed with and with what a Cellini- 
like craftsmanship she fashions her vocal product! 
Her tones flow with the ease of a valley brook, lim- 
pid, colorful, velvety, yet capable of being turned 
into a splashing, scintillating and scampering moun- 
tain stream when the scenery demands. Her phras- 
ing. as a rule, is marked with the highest sense and 
appreciation of the fine exquisiteness of a miniature. 

Rocky Mountain News, Denver 


Victor Records 






























































“TRIUMPHANT TOUR BEYOND THE ROCKIES” 


“ABOVE REPROACH” 


Surmounting with easy grace that difficult matter of 
program making, Madame Frances Alda last night 
delighted a large audience at Philharmonic audi- 
torium with songs of variety and musical charm, and 
a voice in which pitch, timbre, color and expressive 
power were all above reproach. 

Los Angeles Examiner 


“MORE GLORIOUS THAN EVER” 


Frances Alda revived impressions created by former 
appearances last night at Philharmonic auditorium, 
and was even more glorious than ever. 

Los Angeles News 


“WHOLESOMENESS”’ 


That quality which has made Frances Alda beloved 
of her audiences, far and wide, the sheer vitality of 
the woman and of her voice, was more than usually 





























evident at her recital last evening at Philharmonic 
auditorium. She received an acclaim which is rarely 
accorded a recitalist. 

There is a wholesomeness about her personality, 
her interpretations and her choice of songs which 
reaches the understanding of all to their admiration 
and approval. Her voice, too, is in better form than 
ever. Los Angeles Times 


“PERSONALITY” 


The personality of this versatile star, as well as 
her exquisite voice, has made her a favorite with the 
Metropolitan audiences and she holds a firm position 
as one of America’s foremost sopranos. 


Tacoma Times 





Management: 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 
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SOME “ATTRIBUTES” 


Mme. Alda has grown noticeably since her last ap- 
pearance here, both vocally and artistically. A 
charming personality, grace of bearing, histrionic 
ability and a delicate finesse are among the attri- 
butes which the popular soprano combines with a 
naturally beautiful vocal organ. Her sustained high 
notes are exquisite in purity and intonation, and she 
produces a trill of remarkable birdlike quality and 
flexibility. San Diego Sun 


“A RARE COMBINATION” 


Alda was a thoroughly rounded artistic treat from 
the first note to the final encore, both as to the lovely 
quality of her voice and the charming stage picture 
she presented—a beautiful woman, gorgeously gowned. 
The famous artist sings with the rare freshness and 
finish of a voice in its prime. She possesses the rare 
combination of dramatic and coloratura qualities. 
With a perfect trill and the liquid flexibility of the 
high soprano cadenza, she turns with ease to the 
sweeping bigness and dramatic intensity of great 
operatic arias. San Diego Union 


“BEAUTY” 


Madame Frances Alda, soprano star from the Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company, New York City, is a 
beautiful woman to look upon, and she has a singing 
voice to match her good looks. 

Portland Oregonian 








“SANG LIKE A QUEEN”—OF SONG a 


Radiantly lovely to look on, Mme. Alda sang like 
a queen on Wednesday evening in her concert at 
the Heilig theatre. Her poise is that of the old school, 
and never for an instant does it leave her. Whether 
she sings a big dramatic aria from one of the operas, 
or some charming, simple thing, Mme. Alda holds her 
audience until the last note of the accompaniment 
has died away. Tacoma Tribune 


““SEASON’S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
CONCERT” 


Applause followed applause at the concert given 
Friday evening at the municipal auditorium by 
Madame Frances Alda, noted diva of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Attracted by her reputation as 
a singer of international fame, an unusually large 
audience was on hand to greet the artist. 

Her appearance on the stage was a signal for an 
ovation from the music lovers in the house, and the 
magnetism of her charming personality at once capti- 
vated the entire assemblage. 

Long Beach Telegram 





A SAN FRANCISCO “ENCORE”’ 


Madame Frances Alda distinquished herself again 
yesterday afternoon at her song recital in Scottish 
Rite auditorium, delighting a large audience with the y 
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perfection of her artistry and her magnificent voice. a 

Her program included some of her old favorites, as n 
was inevitable, because her charm of singing grows 

on her admirers—who are legion—with every repeti- C 

tion. And her proverbial generosity in the matter r 

of encores, following insistent demands, leaves her v 

original program only a mere skeleton of her per- s 

formances. San Francisco Examiner 
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NEW CHORUS GIVES ITS FIRST PROGRAM 


‘ahms Club Joins Ranks of 
New York Women’s Sing- 
ing Organizations 


Under the auspices of the Entertain- 


l 


} 





nt Committee of New York Lodge No. 
f the Elks, a new women’s choral or- 
ization, the Brahms Club of New 
rk, conducted by Leo Braun, sang its 


first public program at the Elks’ Home 
Wednesday evening, May 18. 
chorus was assisted by Earle Tuckerman, 
baritone, as soloist. Max Nabutowsky 
was the accompanist, and in several 
Brahms numbers two horn players of 
the late National Symphony, D. Caputo 
and B. Hudish, collaborated with him in 
an approximation of the original harp 
and horn arrangements. 

In all, four Brahms works were sung. 








The ° 


The first 


Cradle Song, the “I Hear 


second, 


of these was the ever-loved 


a 


Harp,” followed by “The Gardener” and 


the Ossianic lament, “Weep on the 
Rocks,” one of the noblest of the Brahms 
choruses. There is a place in New 


York’s multiplicity of musical endeavors 
for a chorus that will sing such music 
as creditably as this organization did at 


its first concert. 


Preceding the Brahms group 


were 


Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” a not al- 


together happy adaptation of 


Bee- 


thoven’s Minuet in G for choral pur- 
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YOU WILL BE INTERESTED TO LEARN THAT YOUR TEACHING TIME IN THE 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL OF THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE IS NOW 
COMPLETELY BOOKED THE GREAT AND EARLY DEMAND FOR YOUR INSTRUC- 
TIONS SHOWS HOW THOROUGHLY YOUR GREAT SKILL IS RECOGNIZED BY 


CARL D KINSEY 








For the benefit of students who were unable to secure time in Mr. Saenger’s private classes, the 
Chicago Musical College have induced him to enlarge his Repertoire and Interpretation and 


Normal Teachers Classes. 


Application must be made at once. 


At the Chicago Musical College*June 27th to July 30th 
Studios 6 East 81st St., New York City 
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MARY 


CAVAN 


SOPRANO 


OTAKAR 





MARAKE 


TENOR 








Programs of Russian, French, English, German, ( 











,zech and Italian Songs, Arias and Oratorios | 








a Mary ‘(Casen as “Aida” and Otto Marak as “Rhadames” weve the only non-Washingtonians fe the onet, Miss Cavan’e 


voice is of wide range and flexibility, of pure lyric quality and every tone rings true. 


Mr. Marak’s tenor is of rare beauty 


and power, and he sang his role with artistic finish. These two won hearty applause for excellent work and were recalled 


many times.—THE EVENING STAR, Washington, D. C. 





Mary Cavan was heard in the title réle. 


This celebrated young American soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera 


Company, appeared with this local opera company last spring, and her work at that time is well remembered. Her 
rendition of “Ritorna vincitor,” with its noble line of melody and its passionated outburst of feeling, was given full dramatic 


value. 
sung numbers of the opera. 


Otto Marak, who has been heard previously in Washington, has a voice of substantial qualities. 
of the tenor role of ‘“Rhadames’’ was warmly applauded. 


Equally well rendered was the prayer “I sacri nomi. 


Verdi’s arias, was given with artistic appeal. 


Perhaps you remember they were here at the close of last season in ‘Pagliacci.’ 


me, the other day: “I’ve never seen two finer artists anywhere than the Marak’s. 


hear them again in this wonderful opera, ‘Aida’? 


scene down by the Nile.”—-WASHINGTON HERALD, Washington, D. C. 





The aria “O patria mia” was one of the most successfully 


His characterization 


The well-known ‘“‘Celesta Aida,”’ one of the most beautiful of 


One of our leading critics said to 
Aren’t we lucky to have the chance to 


I can hardly wait to hear them in that marvelous moonlight love 


Exclusive Management: JULES DAIBER, Concert Bureau, Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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poses (the program left the doubtful 
honors entirely to Beethoven) ; Wecker- 
lin’s “Jeunes Fillettes,” and an 
eighteenth century melody, “Les Belles 
Maniéres.” <A concluding group was de- 
voted largely to arrangements of Negro 
Spirituals by H. T. Burleigh—*Deep 
River,” “Sinner, Please Doan Let Dis 
Harves’ Pass,” and “Swing Low, Sweec 
Chariot’—supplemented by Brockway’s 
arrangement of the traditional “Frog 
Went a-Courting.” 

The club numbers about forty voices 
and these are young and fresh in qual- 
ity. Under Mr. Braun the ensemble was 
an excellent one, and doubtless a greater 
range of dynamics and increased smooth- 
ness in phrase-endings and releases will 
come with further rehearsals and con- 
certs. 

Three of the members of the chorus, 
Hazel Alger, Kathryn Yates and Ade- 
laide Mesmer sang the Trio of the Rhine 
Daughters from “The Dusk of the Gods” 
effectively. Incidental solo and trio pas- 
sages in one of the choral numbers were 
prettily turned. 

Mr. Tuckerman’s numbers, all smooth- 
ly sung, were: “Vision Fugitive’ from 
Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” Higgins’ ‘‘My 
Lovely Celia,” the Old Irish “Would God 
I Were the Tender Apple Blossom,” and 
O’Hara’s “Wreck of the Julie Plante,” to 
which he added extras, one sung to the 
choristers on the platform. Mr. Braun 
accompanied the soloist. 

It was announced that this was the 
first concert of the kind ever held in the 
Elks’ Home. The audience, a very cor- 
dial one, occupied practically every seat. 





STATEN ISLAND CHORUS IN 
SEASON’S FINAL CONCERT 





St. Cecilia Choir, Under Howard Barlow, 
Presents Program with Aid of 
Five Artists 


Under the conductorship of Howard 
Barlow, the St. Cecilia Chorus of Staten 
Island gave its final concert of the sea- 
son in the parish house of the Unitarian 
Church at Snug Harbor, Staten Island, 
on the evening of May 18. Assisting the 
chorus were: Wells Clary, baritone; 
Mrs. Dessin and Miss Muys, violinists; 
Miss Hoffmann, ’cellist, and Mrs. Hay- 
dock, accompanist. 

The chorus opened the program with 
Verdi’s “Laudi alla Vergine Maria” 
with accompaniment of strings by Mr. 
Barlow, and in this number set a stand- 
ard which it kept up pretty well through- 
out the concert. The response to Mr. 
Jarlow’s baton was instantaneous and 
the shading and tone-color were remark- 
ably good. “The Smiling Dawn” by 
Handel, which followed, was sung with 
excellent tone balance. Other numbers 
by the chorus were Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“The Pixies,” Elgar’s “Fly, Singing 
Bird,” A. Walter Kramer’s arrangement 
of Cyril Scott’s Lullaby and Deems Tay- 
lor’s arrangement of MHatton’s “To 
Anthea,” both very well done, and works 
by Max Fiedler, Brahms, Schumann and 
Kremser. 

Mr. Clary disclosed a beautiful voice, 
excellently placed, and sang with marked 
interpretative ability two groups of 
songs in French, English and Italian, 
closing his second group with the seem- 
ingly inevitable “Invictus” by Bruno 
Huhn. His best work was done in 
Secchi’s “Lungi dal Caro Bene,” Han- 
del’s “Where’er You Walk” and in Mr. 
Barlow’s beautiful song “By the Win- 
dow.” Mrs. Dessin, Miss Hoffmann and 
Mrs. Haydock offered a group by Beno- 
ist, Flégier and Chaminade. Mrs. Hay- 
dock’s accompaniments were works of 
art in themselves and she was compelled 
to bow acknowledgment of continued ap- 
plause at the end of the concert. 

Too much can hardly be said in praise 
of Mr. Barlow’s conducting. It was, 
consistently, of a delicacy and a strength 
not often met with and the results he 
obtained with a small chorus speak well 
for what he may be expected to achieve 
some day with one of larger dimensions. 





The Reed Millers to Conduct Summer 
School at Bolton Landing, N. Y. 


Reed Miller and Mrs. Miller, the latter 
known professionally as Nevada Van Der 
Veer, are conducting a summer vocal 
school at Bolton Landing, Lake George, 
N. Y., and already have a large enroll- 
ment of pupils. The Millers’ plan in 
having their school at this particular 
place is that it combines many essen- 
tials that make a vacation enjoyable and, 
at the same time, is situated where study 
can be carried on without distraction. 
Charles A. Baker will be the accompan- 
ist for the school. 
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Because 


superiors.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
today.—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


There are two kinds of great pi: 
vitzki—and the others.—Nashville Banner. 


—Toronto Mail and Empire. 





. Now En Route to _ 


Australia 


Will Be Back for 
Season 1922-23 


kj 


The Phenomenal Pianist 


He has them all lashed to the mast.—New York Times. 

You may count such artists on the fingers of one hand 
and have several digits to spare.—New York World. 

He stands in the first rank, with few equals and no 


There is no better player of Chopin before the public 


scha Le- 





Levitzki is the peer of any pianist to be heard today 
and the superior of most of them.—Cleveland Press. 


He is one of the great pianists of the present century. 
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’ New York. 


DATES NOW BOOKING 


THIS SEASON’S RECORD: 


Aurora, N. Y. (Wells College) 

Mount Vernon, O. 

Hamilton, O. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

(Following which engagements in Memphis, Des 
Moines, Toronto and New York had to be can- 
celed on account of injury to thumb.) 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (N. Y. Sy mphony Orchestra. ) 
New York - 

Youngstown, O. 

Columbus, O. 

New York. (Harvard Club.) 

New York. (Carnegie Hall.) 

Norfolk, Va. 
New York. 
New York. 
New York. 
Joplin, Mo. 


(Aeolian Hall.) 
(Carnegie Hall.) 
(Hippodrome. ) 


Canton, O. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, O. (Cleveland Orchestra. ) 


Cleveland, O. - 
Toronto, Can. 
New York. (National Symphony Orchestra. ) 


New York. 
New York. 


(Biltmore Musicale. ) 
(National Symphony Orchestra. ) 
(Aeolian Hall.) 


New York. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Milton, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York. (Carnegie Hall.) 

New York. (Aeolian Hall.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (Philadelphia Orchestra. ) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. = = 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


New York. (Carnegie Hall.) 
Denver, Col. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Riverside, Calif. 


(Detroit Symphony Orchestra. ) 


(Boston Sy mphony Orchestra. ) 


66 ae 


(Philadelphia Orchestra. ) 
66 66 


(Philharmonic Orchestra. ) 
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DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall 
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SEASON OF YIDDISH 
OPERA SHORT LIVED 


“Ta Juive” Receives But Two 
of Sixteen Projected 
Performances 


Opera in Yiddish by the recently or- 
ganized Jewish-American Grand Opera 
Company assembled a comfortably large 
audience at the Lexington Theater, Fri- 
day evening, May 20. The performance 
was the first of sixteen projected for 


‘La Juive,” with a number of changes 
of cast announced for subsequent repre- 
sentations. Only two were given, as pub- 
lic interest and curiosity were not such 
as to indicate further support of the 
venture. 

\s sponsor and general director was 
a familiar figure of the old Hammer- 
stein days—Semion Tomars, who had 
done duty as stage manager for Ham- 
merstein. Mr. Tomars was crédited 
with suecess in a similar Yiddish ven- 
ture in London, and at the outset of the 
Lexington undertaking he expressed the 
hope that the projected season could be 
protracted so as to last through the sum- 
mer, and, in this event, he would en- 
deavor to present a number of Russian 
operas as yet unknown to New York. 


Paul Eisler, an assistant conductor, of 
the Metropolitan, presided over the or- 
chestra at the opening performance, al- 
though another musician had been ad- 
vertised to do so in the advance notices. 
In the chorus were noted a number of 
faces familiar to Metropolitan patrons, 
and it sang with a smoothness and zest 
which suggested that those thus recog- 
nized were not the only ones recruited 
from the idle choristers of the Broad- 
way house. 

Friday night’s performance was an- 
nounced as the first American represen- 
tation of Halévy’s work in Yiddish. The 
opera, last heard at the Metropolitan on 
Christmas Eve when Caruso made his 
final appearance before his long illness, 
was creditably snug. As Eleazar, the com- 
pany commanded the services of Max 


Bloch, a tenor who was at one time at 
the Metropolitan. A good voice and a 
command of routine enabled him to give 
an acceptable portrayal. Ida Bressler 
was KFezia, Alice Hasler Eudora, Leo 
Fastowsky Leopold, James Wolf the Car- 
dinal, Irving’ Miller Ruggiero, and Mis- 
tha Kaplan Albert. The two sopranos 
sang agreeably, and Wolf’s voice proved 
a large and resonant bass. None of 
the principals was always true to pitch. 
Costumes and scenery were ‘of a make- 
shift variety. 

Some of the cuts made at the Metro- 
politan were restored,.and some of the 
tempi at this first performance were un- 
usual, to say the least. The orchestra, 
if at times ragged, was of better quality 
than is customary in opera ventures of 
the kind. 





Prokofieff Ballet Has Premiére in Paris 


Word was received in New York on 
Thursday of last week that Serge Pro- 
kofieff’s ballet “The Story of the Jester 
Who Fooled the Seven Other Jesters” 
was given a successful premiére by the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe at the Champs 
Elysées Theater in Paris on May 17. 
The composer conducted and was called 
upon to bow innumerable times. 





Serge Borowsky, director of the “Rus- 

sian Isba,” has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. The liabilities of the organiza- 
tion are placed at $83,856, with no free 
assets. 


Nina Koshetz Soloist with Four Orches- 
tral Organizations 


Nina Koshetz will be soloist next sea- 
son with the Boston, Detroit and Cleve- 
land Symphonies and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. She has already sung with 
the Detroit and Cleveland organizations. 
Besides these performances with orches- 
tra, Mme. Koshetz is booked for recitals 
over a wide territory. 








BANGOR, ME.—C. Winfield Richmond, 
organist and choirmaster of All Souls 
Church, gave a public organ recital, at 
the church lately. 
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SCHOFIELD 


Shares Honors On Spring Tour With 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Geraldine Farrar triumphed at a concert in 
the Playhouse, and Edgar Schofield, a bass- 
baritone, who proved a surprise of unexpected 
qualities, shared honors with her. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


ing. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





offered us is seldom heard. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





neglected by many singers. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 








His stage presence is fine, his interpretations 
excellent, his diction very good, and he sings 
with the care that insures lasting success. 


The concert was not over, although the diva 
had put on her coat and gone home. 
was a final group by young Edgar Schofield, 
a baritone who will some day make himself 
very much better known than he is this morn- 
It is unlikely that he will ever see so 
many vacant seats in Raleigh again. 


Mr. Schofield has a voice of admirable qual- 
ity, and his renditions of the numbers disclosed 
him as an artist of unusual ability. 
enjoyable or more finished singing than he 


Mr. Schofield made a splendid impression on 
the audience by his singing. His 
resonant and strong, and he showed a touch 
of dramatic interpretation that is too often 





~Evening Journal 


—News Leader 


There 


Vews and Observer 


More 


—Citizen 


voice is pects—and 


voice, 


Herald 


singing. 


Edgar Schofield is gifted with a beautiful 


baritone voice which he uses with the skill 
His tone is always full and 
i warm, and the control of his instrument is 
such that he is able to do all kinds of vocal 
i} difficulties with the createst ease. 


i] of a real artist. 


MACON, GA. 


H Mme. Farrar was assisted it 


Edgar Schofield and 


| Season 1921-22 NOW BOOKING 


1 her concert by 
Arturo Bonucci whose 
popularity almost equalled that of Farrar. es- 


those 
Herald 


Management 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
New York 


Carnegie Hall, 





pecially in the case of Mr. Schofield. 
called back for as many encores as the great 
opera singer. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. Schofield’s sonorous, mellow voice won 
recall after recall, and he sang nearly twice 
as many numbers as his program called for. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 

Mr. Schofield is a bass-baritone of rare powers. 

His personality is most pleasing 

standing figure of a man” 
receives—the 
His own beautiful composure and ra- 
diant countenance add immeasurably to his 
He quite enthralled the audience 
with his singing, and one might state unhesi- 
tatingly shared favor equally with Farrar. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Edgar Schofield, unheralded and by most of 
present 
boro’s ken with a baritone of such sweetness, 
richness and power as made his audience first 
gasp with astonishment and then roar their 
delight again and again. He 
feat of what is known in vaudeville parlance 
as “stopping the show.” 


He was 


Telegram 


~Florida Times-Union 


a “fine up- 
therefore one ex- 
utmost from his 


Press 


unknown, came into Greens- 


achieved the 


—Daily News 























FOLK-SONGS AT MUSICALE 


Laura Williams, Soprano, Gives Novel 
List and New Group by Mrs. Hill 


A musicale at the’ studio-apartment 
of Mabel Wood Hill, in West Eighty- 
sixth Street, New York, on May 16, dis- 
closed the interpretative ability and ex- 
cellent lyric voice of Laura Williams, 
soprano. A program of unique folk 
numbers preceded the presentation of 
four compositions by Mrs. Hill, which 
were notable for spontaneous expression 
in a manner original and melodically dis- 
tinctive. Mary Flanner was at the 
piano for the first groups, and the com- 
poser accompanied the last. 

Folk numbers from a modern Greek 
source, in arrangements by Ravel, 
proved interesting, especially the “Chan- 
son des Cueilleuses des Lentisques.” An 
Italian group included the _ excellent 
“Fanciulla Appena” arranged by Schin- 
dler, a Lullaby in arrangement by E. 
Marzo, and especially “La Colomba” in 
the version of Tosti, which the singer 
presented in beautifully modulated legato 
style. A French list includes the grave 
“Disons le Chapelet” and a charming 
children’s song, “A la Belle Menotte,” 
while “Il Etait un Bergére” was inter- 
preted skillfully. A British collection 
included “Milking Croon,” in arrange- 
ment by Kennedy-Fraser, a unique song 
rhythmically; the “Christ Child’s Lul- 
laby” from a Gaelic source; “Where Be 
Goin’?” in arrangement by Cyril Scott, 
and two Irish bits in arrangements by 
Herbert Hughes, “Ballynure” and “I 
Will Walk with My Love.” 

The songs by Mabel Wood Hill com- 
pleted the program with a distinctly folk 
element, for these were in the Irish man- 
ner, though the emotion evoked in each 
was universal. The songs presented 
were “Pat,” “Exiled,” “Beyond Rath 
Kelly” and “Forgettin’,” of which the 
second was uniquely effective. Mrs. 
Hill’s works are notably free from obtru- 
sive mannerisms. 





ZALISH AND PUPILS PLAY 


Program of Piano Numbers Presented 
with Good Effect at Aeolian Hall 


A piano recital by David Zalish and 
his pupils was given in Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, May 17. A program 
of some length was interestingly inter- 
preted, in the course of which proficiency 
of several varieties was disclosed. Mr. 
Zalish plays Chopin suggestively and 
with facility, and his protégés accord- 
ingly displayed their talent best in num- 
bers of the Romantic school. 

Sylvia Love played with facility a 
movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
57, a Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, “Joungo- 
loise” by Moszkowski, and four Chopin 
numbers. Francis Poel presented Cram- 
er’s “Le Desire” and Tillie Leibowitz a 
group including the Schubert “Moment 
Musical,” a Chopin Waltz, and Daquin’s 
“Te Coucou.” Good tone was displayed 
in MacDowell’s “Shadow Dance” by 
Simon Cohen, in the Liszt Rhapsody No. 
2 by May Levine, Mendelssohn’s Scherzo 
in E Minor by Anna Elterman and four 
Two Part Inventions of Bach by Rebecca 
Simon. Paderewski’s Minuet, by Doro- 
thy Mayer, Scharwenka’s “Polish 
Dance,” by Celia Wolozin, and two 
Chopin numbers by Bertha Schur were 
effectively given. Clarity and finesse 
marked especially the “Rondo Capric- 
cioso” of Mendelssohn as played by Ethel 
Berkowitz. Rachmaninoff’s two _ best- 
known Preludes were offered by Fannie 
Silverman and Gertrude Kornweiss, 
Chopin’s “Fantaisie Impromptu” by Rae 
Tobias and Schubert’s Impromptu in A 
Flat by Cecil Grady. 

Mr. Zalish played Grieg’s “On the 
Mountains”; a Chopin Valse in E Minor, 
the “Turkish March” of Mozart and the 
Liszt Rhapsody No. 13 with enthusiasm 
and a good technique. 


Brooklynites Hear Joint Recital by Ir- 
win Hassell and Joseph Pavloff 

Irwin Hassell, pianist, and Joseph 
Pavloff, baritone, were heard in concert 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Sunday evening, May 15. Mr. Hassell’s 
performance was musicianly in every re- 
spect. His program which included 
numbers by Chopin, Liszt, Moszkowski, 
Godowsky and King, was well inter- 
preted. He was given much applause and 
added several extras. Mr. Pavloff’s re- 
ception was equally enthusiastic, his res- 
onant voice pleasing his hearers in a 
large number of interesting numbers, in- 
cluding Handel’s “Where’er You Walk”; 
an aria from “Denvenuto Cellini,” by 


Diaz and songs by Fourdrain, Debussy, 
Weckerlin, 


Tomer and Speaks. 


A. Tf. &. 
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GODOWSKY CHICAGO MASTER CLASS 


Opens June 13th at the Fine Arts Building 


for a term of five weeks. 


Godowsky, the Master Mind, the world’s greatest 


living pedagogue. 


To study with Godowsky is to receive the essence 


of the art of piano playing. 


Mr. Godowsky will award one free scholarship. 


Application blank upon request. 


Address all inquiries to 


HORNER-WITTE 


938 Fine Arts Building 


Chicago, Illinois 


Concert Direction: International Concert Direction, Inc. 


16 West 36th St., New York City 
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ue Things Out of Books’ Spoil Much Music,” 
Holds Winner of Two Paderewski Prizes 





— 





Paul Hastings Allen’s Operas 
Are Italian in Character, 
Though the Expression of 
an American—English Not 
the Language for Grand 
Opera, He _ Believes—His 
“Last of the Mohicans” 
Brought Out by Ricordi 


F you turn out of the noise and racket 
of Fifth Avenue into Forty-Seventh 


street, you will come upon a row of six 
or eight houses set back from the build- 
ing line. The door-yards are filled 
with antique stone seats, ornamental 
ironwork, well-heads, garden pottery and 
statuary. Asa matter of fact, the yards 
are a mass of everything that you would 
not expect to see within a stone’s throw 
of the formal shops that line the great 
artery of New York. Open the door of 
one of the houses and new wonders are 
awaiting you. It is the atelier of Fran- 
cis Howard, garden architect, but it is 
not only things for gardens that are 
on every side, but all sorts of loveliness 
brought from the old world for the deco- 
ration and the education of the new. 
The dominant note of the place is re- 
pose, for who could be otherwise than 
reposeful when surrounded by beautiful 
things that existed when we and most 
that we see was not in the mind of God 
or man. 

It was quite natural, therefore, to 
meet in such a place a composer of 
operas that have been performed with 
success, a man of ideas who has been 
able to absorb and make his own, the tra- 
dition of the older civilization and then 
to re-state it in terms of his own coun- 
try. Such man is Paul Hastings Allen, 
composer of operas, friend of Francis 
Howard, garden architect. 

Back in 1910, when the award of the 
Paderewski prize for a symphony was 
to be made, the judges, on opening the 
envelope to find the name of the win- 
ner, discovered that of Paul Hastings 
Allen. Again, when they were to award 
the prize for chamber music, the name 
in the envelope was that of Paul 
Hastings Allen. The coincidence was 
significant. 

It was not easy to make Mr. Allen 
talk about himself. Unlike most musi- 
cians, he was more interested in ideas 
than personalities. It transpired, how- 
ever, that he was born near Boston in 
1888 and graduated from Harvard 
twenty years later, having finished the 
four-year course in three’years. In the 
meantime, he had studied music very 





Paul Hastings Allen, Opera Composer, on the Right, Discusses a Stage Setting with 
Francis Howard, Garden Architect 


thoroughly, so he went to Italy, to Flor- 
ence, where he became a piano pupil of 
Buonamici, at the same time studying 
singing with Vannucini and composition 
with Scontrino. 

“So much for my study,” said 
Allen. “Now, about the things I’ve com- 
posed. You know about the symphony 
that won the Paderewski prize? Well, 
then, the next thing was my opera, ‘Il 
Filtro,’ which was produced in Genoa 
in 1912. In 1918 another opera, ‘Milda,’ 
which Sonzogno brought out in Venice. 
It has had, up to this time and in spite 


Mr. 


of the war, sixty performances. 
“In 1916, at the Politeamo in Flor- 


ence, the Casa Ricordi brought out an 
opera by an American on an American 
subject, my ‘L’Ultimo dei Moicani,’ in 
which you will recognize Cooper’s ‘The 
Last of the Mohicans.’ Do you think 
I may be pardoned a little pride in this, 
because I really am the first American 
operatic composer who has been taken 
up by the two great publishing houses 
of Ricordi and Sonzogno? The librettist, 
Carlo Zingarini, was American on his 
mother’s side, so the work, all in all, is 
American, except the language of the 
libretto. 

“Personally, though, I believe greatly 
in the future of the American composer 
and of American music. I am not an 
advocate of opera in English. Italian 


is the most musical language with its 
pure vowel sounds, and hence is the 
language for singing. It is opera that 
interests me especially because there are 
so many American composers of songs, 
piano music and even symphonies. It 
may be true that the great American 
symphony is yet to be written, but there 
have been many written already, and 
I’d rather write a great opera if I can. 

“My work is Italian in character, for 
I believe that the musica del cuore is 
finer than any that is written from the 
brain alone. I do not decry the music- 
drama, but I prefer the other kind. Too 
much technique and modulations and 
things out of books spoil a great deal 
of music. You must know your books 
first, of course, but then forget them. 
If a thing is logical why bother about 
modulations? In ‘The Last of the Mohi- 


cans,’ I have written a concerted pas- 
sage of fifty pages without a single 
transition. The fundamental principle 


of the work is belief in the Great Spirit, 
and while it is not strictly religious in 
character, religion permeates the entire 
score, 
Religion Groundwork of Art 
“Someone has said that there has 
never been a great art that did not have 


its foundation in religious belief of some 
sort. You will find this is true if you 
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Some Orchestral Successes of | 


EDITH THOMPSON | 


MacDowell’s LD) minor 
beautiful tone she has; 
terpretation; her 


phony Orchestra were an 


pretation and 


was one of the largest of 
Thompson's 
musicianly. 
delightful in 
picturesque 


nuances and 


Management—-Wendell 


Ds [a 
Pianist 
CHICAGO 
WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“Miss Thompson won enthusiastic applause with her reading of 


Concerto 
her instincts are for the plastic style of in 
stvle has 


Thompson will be welcomed again. She is exceptionally gifted.” 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean 
CAMBRIDGE 
WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“Cesar Franck’s Variations, because they call for an assisting 
pianist, were given the place of honor on the program. The pianist, 


Miss Edith Thompson, played as 
everyday 
there were more solists like 
and orchestra have a good concerted effect whether their own inter- 
style were acclaimed or not.’’ 


WITH PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Emil Mollenhauer, conducting 
“Edith Thompson, pianist 
insisting on encoring Miss Thompson not only once but twice. 


rendering of the MacDowell Concerto was thoroughly 
Possessed of ample technique, she is ever resourceful, 


Now Booking for Next Season 
H. Luce, 


Technique she has, of course; 


breadth and dramatic feeling Miss 


though solo work with the Sym 
affair with her. Would that 
her, soloists interested in making piano 


-Boston Post. H 


BOSTON 


was the assisting artist The audience 
the season, and violated convention by 
Miss 


excelling in the interpretation of the 


492 Boylston St., Boston 


look at the history of art. I do not 
mean that you have to accept the tenets 
of any particular’ established faith. 
You may have thought out your own 
idea of the unknown God. Nevertheless, 
when many people honestly believe the 
same thing, it must naturally have a 
more widely spread effect than a num- 
ber of detached religious beliefs. Hence, 
the difference between a great school of 
art and a number of artists however 
good. It may be that this lack in 
America is the reason for our not yet 
having any real school of art of our 
own. However, Americans are learning 
every day. Art appreciation here is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds and in 
another generation or so, who can tell 
what we may do? 

“What next for me? Who can tell? 
I have already finished an opera based 
upon Sardou’s ‘Cleopatra.’ Sonzogno 
sent for me one day and said that they 
had procured the operatic rights to the 
play at considerable expense and that 
several Italian composers had tried their 
hand at it but without success. So he 
wanted ma to see what I could do. Well, 
I did it! And soon it will be produced. 
Naturally I hope it will be a success, but 
then, success does not depend on me. I 
have done my part and it is for the 
public to do the rest. Gatti may do my 
‘Mohicans.’ I hope so, but nothing is 
decided. In the operatic game you really 
never know whether your work is to be 
sung until the overture begins and the 
curtain starts to rise! I naturally want 
my opera to be sung here, an American 
subject by an American composer, espe- 
cially after it has had success in an- 
other land. I may not be a prophet and 
so I may not be without honor in my own 
country!” J. A. H. 


HEMPEL OFF FOR EUROPE 


Soprano to Appear on Continent in Con- 
cert and Opera 


Frieda Hempel sailed on the Aquitania 
on May 24, to spend the summer in Eu- 
rope, and during her stay will sing a 
special performance in San Sebastian 
before the King of Spain. Before begin- 
ning her engagements, the prima donna 
will seek recreation, mountain-climbing 
in the Alps, making her headquarters at 
St. Moritz. 

In Copenhagen, she will have several 
appearances with the Tivoli Symphony 
and will give a concert in Ostend. As 
guest prima-donna, she will be heard on 
the Continent in “Traviata” and other 
operas. On a trip to Sweden, Miss 
Hempel will visit the places associated 
with the life of the Swedish Nightingale, 
whose memory she will honor the coming 
season in a series of Jenny Lind Con- 
certs. She has been invited to sing at 
La Scala with Toscanini conducting be- 
fore returning to New York in the fall. 
Miss Hempel’s husband, W. B. Kahn, 
will accompany her. 





Florence Golson, soprano, a pupil of 
Dan Beddoe, appeared not only as a 
singer but as composer of a group of 
interesting songs when she gave her re- 
cital last week at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 











S. HUROK’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


will manage a selected number of 


Debut Recitals 
and 
Concert Appearances 


of Talented Artists for 
New York City 
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Season 


S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU 
47 W. 42nd St., New York 

















ALEXANDER Biocu 
Violinist 
will teach at Greensboro, Vermont 
June 15—Sept. 15 


New York address till June 15: 
37 West 87th St. 
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iin ““LZe ts an American for Americans to be proud of?’ iii 


HACKETT 


On the Concert Stage 
A TRANS-CONTINENTAL TRIUMPH 


Mr. Hackett’s program last 
night made no concessions to 
popular demands. He was back 
to show how good a musician 
he was, as well as how good a 
singer. It was a program to 
charm serious lovers of music, 
a true recital program, includ- 
ing groups of serious songs in 
several languages. 

—Boston American, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Hackett is an artist who 
more than makes good. Widely 
heralded as he is, he yet aston- 
ished and delighted by the 
great beauty of his voice and 
the refinement and perfection 
of his art. “He climbs to the top 
of his register without effort, 
and pours forth a great volume 
of exquisite tone. He has a 
vocal mastery that enables him 
to sustain a phrase pianissimo, 
with unchanged quality, and 
unerring intonation. Warmth 
and color are his in abundance, 
and he can make every line of 
his songs vital by subtle touches 
and delicate shading. In oper- 
atic aria and song alike, Mr. 
Hackett swayed his hearers as 
he willed, his art and his sin- 
cerity gripping them with irre- 
sistible power. 


—E xpress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hackett was heard in two song 
groups and an operatic excerpt, 
in all of which he revealed a 
voice of positive lyric charm, 
and a method of vocal utter- 
ance that approximated the perfection of artistry. 

Vocally and interpretatively his rendition of his numbers was, 
even to my sated ears, a delight. Tone production, breath control 
in phrasing, and temperamental coloration, all were of the highest 
art standard. 

What I specially admired in his work was his adherence to the 
lyrical limitations of his natural voice. There were no efforts at 
heroic robustness and dramatic frenzy, such as too many tenors 
are addicted to. His use of the mezza voce was the height of 
artistic refinement. Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


There was no fence about Charles Hackett. Already numbered 
as a friend whom we know well through his great success at 
Ravinia last summer, he met his audience like one, and the result 
was a tempest of applause for all he did. There was the finely 
spun phrase, the perfect diction and the true musical feeling that 
enables him to express the message of any type of song as surely 
as he accomplishes this as he is surrounded by the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of Opera; wherefore Charles Hackett is an artist big 
enough to be more than a specialist. 
musician, not merely a singer. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, Chicago, IIl. 


In other words. he is a 


The finest tenor voice heard in Detroit since last Caruso warbled 
here was unlimbered by Charles Hackett, a young American, in a 
recital in Arcadia Thursday evening. . 

Not in the last half dozen years of local concerts has any artist 
made such an instantaneous impression with his first number that 
he had to repeat it. But that was what happened to Mr. Hackett’s 
singing of Da Rosa’s “Star Vicino,” the initial number of his pro- 
gram, and when one considers the circumstance that Mr. Hackett 
was making his Detroit debut and that his reputation here was 
the vaguest, the incident becomes all the more memorable. 

Detroit Journal, Detroit, Mich. 


Hackett brings to the interpretation of songs a musical 


sensitivity that reflects every hidden meaning and_ every 





shade of feeling. In his mezzo- 
voice and pianissimo singing, 
his voice takes on a smoothness 
and sweetness beyond all de- 
scription. 
—Portland News, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Hackett’s tenor is a splendid 
organ, sonorous, virile and firm 
in timbre, while it is definitely 
lyric in quality it can swell to 
dramatic affluence on occasion 
and glow warmly with emo- 
tional fire. His phrasing is 
smooth and admirably con- 
trolled, his tone excellently 
shaded and his pitch always 
dependable. 

-San Francisco Chronicle, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The sensation of the evening 
came in the American tenor, 
Charles Hackett’s, presentation 
of the most thankful song in 
all of Puccini’s creations, “Che 
Gelida Manina” from “La 
‘ Boheme.” 

Never since Enrico Caruso 
sang this wonderful number at 
the Coliseum ‘Opera season, 
some eight or ten years ago, 
have we heard anything ap- 
proaching Hackett’s vocaliza- 
tion. The singer certainly gave 
a worthy account of his stay in 
Italy, where he acquired the re- 
finement of his present art. 

—Globe-Democrat, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


An enthusiastic reception 
was accorded Mr. Hackett. His 
first group by Da Rosa, Scarlatti, Handel and Veracini disclosed 
his command of the delivery of classic command of songs in which 
sustained phrases given with consummate artistry and skill in 
diminishing tones to amazing fineness coupled with his manly, 
sincere style, were notable features. 

His singing of the aria from “La Boheme” was a triumph of 
operatic achievement, and again the beauty of his tones won a 
very storm of applause and a demand for extras. 


Buffalo Enquirer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seldom does it happen that the operatic artist, however good, is 
equally satisfying on the concert stage, but Mr. Hackett is the 
bright and shining exception that proves the rule—more praises 
to him! He can sing songs, and is skillful in selecting them as 
well, an art in itself. He revealed new beauties of voice and art 
in each and every song and the end came all too soon. Mr. 
Hackett’s absolute command of voice and breath make him an 
effortless singer,-a really great artist. He is an American for 
Americans to be proud of. 

Portland Oregonian, Portland, Oregon. 


Although there will never be many singers of the Charles Hackett 
type, yet it is safe to say that the advent of a great school of great 
American singers has dawned. Hackett, who sang last night, at 
Trinity, justified all the claims that heralded his coming from the 
Metropolitan Opera. He possesses a tenor voice of unusual bril- 
liance, capable of captivating softness. It is very flexible, of equal 
timbre and volume in all registers. As to technical facility and 
beauty of tone Hackett is in a class by himself, which is more 
significant as he is still a young singer in his early thirties. 

Los Angeles Evening Express, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Charles Hackett created a sensational success last night in his 
premiere appearance in Los Angeles. Trinity auditorium was 
crowded with eager listeners who responded to his efforts with 
constant applause, demanding and receiving from the gracious 
artist many repetitions and encores throughout the program. 

Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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50,000 Hear Cortot on Tour 
of Country With the Duo-Art 





~~ 





French Pianist Concludes 
Brilliant Season with Series 
of Twenty-five Concerts 
Under Auspices of Aeolian 
Company—Proud to Dem- 
onstrate Educational and 
Artistic Possibilities of Re- 
producing Instrument 

(NE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN 


concerts within a period of seven 
months, is a record of which any artist 
might well be proud; but when it is con- 
sidered that more than one-fifth of that 
number was given for the avowed pur- 
pose of developing the musical re- 
sources of America, it stands out with 
extra significance. Yet this is the ac- 
complishment of Alfred Cortot, the bril- 
liant French pianist, who after his own 
concert season was ended, consented to 
appear in twenty-five concerts in the 
larger cities from coast to coast, in con- 
junction with the Duo-Art, not only as a 
testimonial to the mechanical perfection 
of the instrument, but to demonstrate the 
educational and artistic potentialities 
which may be concealed in a structure of 
wood and metal. 

Beginning his tour in Buffalo, he was 
joined in a single performance in Chi- 
cago by Rudolph Ganz, going thence to 
Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Nashville. 
Tulsa, Kansas City, Topeka, and cities 
on the Coast, including Los Angeles 
San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane and 
other large centers. A feature of the 
tour was that admission was free on 
every occasion, in several instances the 





Photo by IUustrated News 
Alfred Cortot, Eminent French Pianist 


entire public being invited to listen to 
the pianist’s art. The 40,000 de luxe 
programs which were provided by the 
Aeolian Company, proved to be an in- 
adequate supply, since more than 50,000 
persons attended the concerts during the 
course of the tour. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Cortot is 
not a novice in demonstrating the pos 
sibilities of the Duo-Art, he declared 
that he never lost the sense of awe and 
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M. M. H., in the Buffalo Express, April 28, 1921, says 


“A couplet in one of his numerous encores 


“When a song has a right good swing . 
It doesn’t much matter what words you sing.’ 


might be paraphrased thus: 


“When one can sing as Wells sings a song, 
One wants to hear him the whole night long. 


This is but one of the many tributes to the joy-giving artistic performances 


of 


JOHN BARNES WELLS 


Tenor 


A Few Comments from His Spring Tour: 


the novelty of the occasion which he 
first experienced, when. he ceased play- 
ing in the middle of a composition and 
heard his own interpretation, tone and 
phrasing being reproduced upon the sec- 
ond piano. He maintains that an instru- 
ment which an artist considers good 
enough to reproduce his art is worthy to 
receive his public support and sponsor- 
ship, and expressed it as his duty to 
further the cause of music by lending 
his endorsement to an instrument which 
he considers so faithfully reproduces 
his playing. 

The program included a number of 
Chopin compositions, Liszt’s Rhapsody 
No. 11, “Minstrels,” and “La Cathedrale 
Engloutie” by Debussy, “Seguidillas” 
by Albeniz, and Saint-Saéns, “Etude en 
Forme de Valse” and “Variations on a 
Theme by Beethoven.” The tour was un- 
der the personal direction of C. Arthur 
Longwell of the Aeolian Company. 

The tour ended in Spokane, imme- 
diately after which Mr. Cortot left for 
New York from which port he sailed for 
Europe on April 30, not to return until 
the fall of 1922. After his twenty con- 
certs in England during May and June, 
he will sail for South America for an 
extended tour. His native France, Spain 
and other European countries will also 
hear him before his’ next visit to 
America. 


Althouse Engaged for Biltmore Morning 
Musicale 


Paul Althouse is to appear the first 
part of next season as soloist at one of 
the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales 
in New York. After the finish of his 
long concert season Mr. Althouse will 
leave in June for Cape May, N. J., for 
a vacation. One of his first important 
dates at the beginning of the new season 
will be to sing for the American Legion 
Convention in Kansas City. This popu- 
lar tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is now being solidly booked 
from coast to coast by his managers, 
Haensel & Jones. 

A. V. Broadhurst on Visit in U. S. 

A. V. Broadhurst of Enoch & Sons, 
London, arrived in New York last week 
on his annual visit. Mr. Broadhurst 
came to America last season to open the 
New York branch of his firm which he 
accomplished while he was here, placing 
John Hanna, formerly of the Anglo 
Canadian Music Co., Toronto, in charge. 
Mr. Broadhurst spent last week in New 
York, then left for Boston for a few 
days, after which he planned to spend 
some time in Canada. Upon his return 
from Canada he will be in New York 
for a few weeks before returning to Eng- 
land. On his visit both last year and 
this year Mr. Broadhurst was accom- 
panied by his wife. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 20.—Fir- 
min Swinnen’s “Chinoiserie,” an attrac- 
tive Oriental composition frequently 
heard at the Rivoli and Rialto Theaters, 
New York, is appearing on many pro- 
grams of J. F. Leman’s Steel Pier Sym- 
phony. 
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Anderson Adds 
Frank Cuthbert 
to Artists’ List 





Earle Killeen in Akron, O., Press, April 6, 1921: “Mr. Wells 








Newark, N. J., Evening News, May 5, 1921: “Mr. Wells was 
greeted as an old friend. With the passing seasons his 
tenor continues to broaden, to take on greater power with- 
out impairing the beauty of tone it always had. He also 


grows in skill and grace as a vocalist.” 


W. E. Woodruff in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, March 22, 
1921: “To one interested in the fine points of singing and 
tone management, Wells is a big chapter of education in the 
space of one evening.” 


is more than a singer; 
entertaining with songs of the lighter sort. 
presents the brighter side of the 
subject to the very evident enjoyment ol! his listeners. Mr 
Wells was in excellent voice and that he pleased was made 
-yident through numerous encores.” 
Wilmington, Del., Evening Journal, 
only did he live up to expectations in every way, but he 
’ His enunciation and phrasing wcre models 
of excellence and his tone rich and full.” 


sings, he very cleverly 


exceeded them. 


For Engagements Address Mr. Wells personally at 319 West 95th St., New York City 


he is a pastmaster in the art of 





Whatever he 










April 27, 1921: “Not 













Frank Cuthbert, Bass 


Walter Anderson, New York manager, 
has recently taken under his wing a new 
bass, Frank Cuthbert, who has already 
been booked for the Lindsborg (Kan.) 
Festival, April 9-16, 1922. 

Mr. Cuthbert has demonstrated his 
ability by “Messiah,” 
“Creation,” “King Olaf,” ‘“‘Seasons,” and 


appearances in 


others, and while his voice is a real bass, 
it is said to possess the range and can- 
tabile quality essential to works calling 
for a bass-baritone. Several eminent 
musical directors: Dr. Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff, Professor Walter Henry Hall, 
Ernest Lunt and N. Lindsay Norden, 
have heard and expressed their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Cuthbert’s singing. 
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Ohe Clebelana Institute 
of (Pusir 





MUSICAL 
DIRECTOR 


‘Musical education, in addition to the thorough study of technique, ought, 
above all else, to develop qualities of appreciation, judgment and taste, and 
to stimulate understanding and love of music.”—ERNEST BLOCH. 


Season of 32 Weeks: October 3, 1921—June 3, 1922 


The Institute Announces an Eminent Faculty of Artist Teachers Including 


VOICE: Huvsertr Linscortr, baritone, teacher of 
voice placing, diction and the art of singing, 
endorsed by: Mmes. Marcella Sembrich, 
Helen Stanley, Eleanor McLellan and Mr. 


Edward Johnson. 


VIOLIN: Louis Epuin, violinist, pupil of Kreisler 
and concertmaster of The Cleveland Or- 
chestra. ANDRE DE RIBEAUPIERRE, eminent 
violinist, pupil of Gorski in Switzerland and 
Ysaye. Mr. de Ribeaupierre will hold master 
classes weekly. Rutu WILLIAN. 


VIOLA: CarttTon Coo.ey, first viola of The 
Cleveland Orchestra, season 1920-21, now 
assistant concertmeister. 


"CELLO: Victor pE Gomez, first violoncello of 
The Cleveland Orchestra. 


ORGAN: Epwin Artuur Krart, F.A.G.O., Pupil 
of Dr. Horatio Parker and Prof. Harry P. 
Jepson, Yale University, and of Guilmant and 
Widor in Paris; organist and choirmaster at 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland. 


PIANO: NATHAN FRYER, eminent pianist and 
pupil of Leschetizky; teacher of piano in 
Vienna, New York and Cleveland. Brryt 
RUBINSTEIN, one of the most talented of 
American concert pianists and teachers, and 
Emma Banks, Dorotuy Price, Frances M. 
KorTHEUER, and Rutn M. Epwarps. 


FLUTE: Weyert A. Moor, first flute of The 
Cleveland Orchestra, pupil of G. Dumont, 
Conservatory of The Hague. 


HARP: Sepp Morscuer, harpist of Munich Con- 
servatory and Royal Opera, first harp with 
The Cleveland Orchestra. 


ORCHESTRAL DEPARTMENT: 
All other orchestral instruments are taught at 
the Institute, the teachers being the leading 
players of The Cleveland Orchestra. 


THEORY DEPARTMENT: Ernest Biocu, in addition to his duties as Director of the Institute, will 
personally teach a limited number of talented musicians in higher harmony, counterpoint, and com- 
position. Other members of the Theory Department are Hussparp HuTcHinson and Rocer Hunt- 


INGTON SESSIONS, 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS: Jran BINET, graduate of the Dalcroze Institute, Geneva, in Eurythmics, 
Solfege and Theory. Former head of the Dalcroze School in New York. 


Applications should be made to MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Executive Director 
3146 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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~ LEIGH HENRY’S TALE TO EMAIN 


Distinguished Englishman’s Handbook of Musical Appreciation for Children an Excursion 
| Into History of Man and Civilization—A Musical Exegesis for the Young—His 
Volume “Helps to Surmount the Barrier of Prejudice” 





By Carl Engel 








7-_ 


EIGH HENRY’S book, “Music, 

What It Means and How to Un- 
derstand It” (London: J. Curwen & 
Sons, Ltd.), bears a still longer sub- 
title which should be quoted: “A 
handbook on musical appreciation for 
children, giving an outline of the 
origins of music and its development 
in form and feeling, and relating its 
significance to that of the other arts.” 


These are the author’s intentions. On 
the surface, it seems a ponderous pur- 
ose, forbiddingly set down, considering 
the kind of readers to whom these pages 
are addressed. But let it be said, right 
of, Mr. Henry writes with first-hand 
knowledge of his young public. The 
book is dedicated “To my son Emain.” 
What a pretty name! The dedication, to 
our mind, tells a story. There is Mr. 
Henry, distinguished writer of, and on, 
music, sitting in his study, and playing 
over at the piano a lot of compositions, 
ranging from a madrigale of Cipriano 
de Rore to Arnold Schénberg’s Op. 11. 
And there is young Emain, overhearing 
these strangely divergent sounds, atten- 
tive but puzzled, and finally breaking 
into the room with a determined demand 
for an explanation: “Father, do you 
mean to say that all of the things you 
are playing there are music? I don’t 
understand it!’”? Can you blame Emain? 
A great many people, older and more ex- 
perienced than he is, share his_per- 
plexity. Here is your picture completed, 
and probably the key to the origin of the 
book: weary, in his own mind, of the 
conflicting thoughts awakened by all 
these different and apparently irrecon- 
cilable forms of musical expression, the 
player shuts the piano, the fingers that 
were just spanning some delicately mor- 
dant arpeggios of Scriabine, now cares- 
singly stray through the boy’s curly hair. 
The father draws his son to a cushioned 
seat in front of the fire, where for a 
moment both listen silently to the song 
of songs: the tea-kettle’s gentle tune. 
Then, by and by, the able musician and 
learned critic becomes a simple narrator, 
who tells to an eagerly listening youngs- 
r, what music means, how it should 
e understood. The tale is an excursion 
nto the history of man and civilization, 
probing the depths, taking flight to the 
pinnacles of an art that speaks to us 
in a persuasive and enchanting lan- 
guage, if we have learned to comprehend 
it as we are taught the significance of 
speech, a language full of meaning far 
subtler, vibrant with emotions much 
stronger, than we can ever hope to utter 
in mere words. And soon we become as 
Emain, spellbound, glowing with happy 
excitement, for we realize that our guide 
nas the gift of interpreting to us what 
eemed unintelligible and confused. He 


imparts to us gradually the greatest 
knowledge of all—how to hear. 


HUS Mr. Henry proceeds, in his In- 

troduction, to explain “What music 
is,’ a world-language that expresses 
thoughts and emotions, that suggests pic- 
tures or actions; “feeling, thinking and 
talking in sounds is what music really 
is.’ Next we learn “How the musician 
talks” and “How to understand the lan- 
guage of sounds.” Mr. Henry’s style is 
broad, explicit; sometimes it takes an 
appropriately looser, more conversation- 
al tone; he walks slowly and leaves no 
room for doubt. Finding the safest ap- 
proach to music and aural sensations in 
general by way of comparison with color, 
facial lineament, the moving shapes and 
forms that surround us, the author suc- 
ceeds in making us see first what he 
wants us to hear. The quiet intimacy 
of tea-hour, the mad jostle in the streets 
outside, become contrasts which we asso- 
ciate with distinct moods, for which we 
seek a parallel in musical characteriza- 
tion. By daily occurrences, by palpable 
experience, are we led to grasp the pur- 
port of music. It is only after we have 
followed our mentor a good bit of the 
way, that we can escape his spell for a 
moment, and with a memory of Walter 
Pater that probably does not disturb 
little Emain, we wonder if confounding 
the principles of different artistic mani- 
festations, is not apt to breed mistaken 
ideas about the responsibilities of the 
various arts. Of all the arts, music is 
the one that lies more nearly within the 
powers of the child than any of the 
others. The child-musician is not exact- 
ly a phenomenon; the infant-painter or 
poet is still a freak of Nature. All of 
which would tend to strengthen the be- 
lief that musical sense, to a larger extent 
than any other, is an innate gift, is a 
privilege of instinct, or something that 
you can develop but cannot create. Here, 
then, lies the obstacle on which the 
endeavor of so many analysts must 
founder. We go on exchanging musical 
values for the coin of other realms, like 
those of architecture and the graphic 
arts, but we do not always learn to weigh 
the piece in hand for its full measure 
or to distinguish genuine doubloons from 
the counterfeit. 

Mr. Henry has realized the danger, 
and to his greatest credit be it said, he 
has avoided it to a far greater degree 
than have most of his predecessors. So 
much has been written to “explain” mu- 
sic, so many “annotated editions,” and 
special commentaries exist, that the case 
seems hopeless. And possibly the real 
merit of Leigh Henry’s book is that it 
does not try to lay down rules but 
sharpens our vision. Art is Taste which 
is based on discrimination, not the follies 
preached by fashion. Taste should be 
catholic, discrimination should spring 
from knowledge. After reading our au- 
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thor, we should be more intolerant of 
the humbug and more patient with the 
sincere experimenter, and what is more, 
we should have actually gained some 
competency in telling the two apart. We 
are helped to surmount the barrier of 
prejudice. We learn how to enjoy 
though to be critical. 


R. HENRY’S observations are often 

admirably clear, farsighted. We 
suspect that at times he is talking for 
the benefit of some one else in the room, 
beside young Emain. Thus when he 
says: “Only very dull musicians, or the 
ones who have learned all the grammar, 
ay we may say, but have not really got 
the true feeling for sounds, talk in a 
prim way. For all people who know 
what they are saying and how to say it, 
do not need to use ready-made ways of 
saying it; nor do they need to try to im- 
press you with their rightness. In fact, 
im music as in other things, only those 
who are afraid that they may not be 
doing the correct thing, try to impress 
you with their correctness; the really 
‘right’ people are so naturally, and 
therefore never think about it.” Or when 
he writes: “Some musicians think, and 
say, that music can be made in one way 
only, which is generally the only way 
in which they themselves can make it. 
Some of these ‘one-way’ musicians be- 
lieve that the only way to write music 
is the way that musicians of long ago 
wrote, and many of these quarrel among 
themselves as to which of the various 
past ages had the right way of writing 
music. Others think that only 
by making strange sounds, not a bit like 
anything which has been heard before, 
will anybody be able to make really fine 
music.” At this point, we presume, 
young Emain looked up and put a few 
questions to Papa about some of the 


music that had so recently come from 
the study. And Papa wisely interposed: 
“All these ideas are partly right and 
partly wrong.” And he goes on to give 
reasons, plain and convincing, which 
must have satisfied even the young in- 
quisitor. 

But the book is more than a repository 
of common sense. It is really a con- 
densed history of music, without names 
or dates, a treatise on harmony and 
form, excluding technical terms and ver- 
biage. That makes it so readable for 
child or layman, while to both the profit 
is all the greater. We cannot resist the 
temptation to quote a few more passages, 
from the conclusion, which are telling 
samples of Mr. Henry’s lucid way of 
thinking, and forceful manner of ex- 
pressing himself. ‘Music is a very much 
bigger thing than merely learning to 
play or sing, or than something to which 
you dance or eat in cafés. At least, this 
book was written so that you might be 
able to understood this after reading it.” 
And here is the whole story in a 
pistachio shell: “Listening, listening 
carefully and feelingly, is the greatest 
thing to be done in appreciating music.” 
Praiseworthy is Mr. Henry’s encourage- 
ment to hold to our opinions, no matter 
how much they may differ from common 
estimation. “Only people with no minds 
of their own agree exactly with what 
every one else thinks. Remember this: 
what most people say is generally less 
important than the often exactly con- 
tradictory things said by a few very 
sensitive and thoughtful people. The 
greater part of the people understand 
less than the few.” 

We would envy Emain the rare, good 
fortune of holding communion with so 
sound and sensible an adviser, were we 
not deeply indebted to him for making his 
Papa speak his mind, and set down his 
dicta for other children, young and old, 
to read. No, there cannot be too much 
written about music, how to understand 
it, how to love it, how to practice it. 
And to Emain and Leigh Henry go our 
thanks, duly apportioned, for a book 
that is friendly, helpful and stimulating. 
Every teacher of music, trying to put 
into words the things that a young pupil 
should know about the fund and fibre 
of our art, will find his task made easier 
by consulting this little volume. 
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Announcement 


Co the Musical Clubs and Managers 
Throughout the Anited States 
ind Canada 


Because of our claim of the non-fulfillment of the 
NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY’S 


obligations toward its members, which were under contract 
for a period of five years, the majority of the artists who 
formerly constituted that body, have now organized as the 


Chamber Music Art Society 


with Cyril Towbin, violinist, and Georges Grisez, clarinetist, as its principals. 








The string quartet has accepted the invitation of Dr. Franz Kneisel, head of the 
string department of the New York Institute of Musical Art, founder of the famous 
Kneisel Quartet and our greatest authority on chamber music, to spend the 
coming summer with him in Blue Hill, Maine. 

Mr. Grisez will continue at the head of the wind quintet, which, with one 
Mr. Grisez was for ten years the solo clarinet 
of the Boston Symphony, with the Longy Club of Chamber Music for Woods- 
Winds and he has also assisted the Kneisel, Letz, Hess-Schroeder Quartets in 
the presentation of Chamber Music works. 

With the progress in chamber music, the necessity of enlarging the field of 
possibilities in chamber music compositions, and the use of new color, the time 
has arrived when an association of this kind has become a real necessity in the 
musical firmament, and in order to give first class performances of the already 
wide literature, and to do justice to the new compositions, a society of this kind 
must be composed of artists of first rank, with the ability and mind of chamber 


Therefore, we who are pledged to the 
a frank appeal to you and to the public for support. 
chamber music, its higher aims and artistic interest, and it would really be a 
loss for the country if eleven artists of such ability and good will could not 
be encouraged in an organization which is unique in the world’s history of music. 
Our publicity material will be of the highest order and in keeping with our 


Chamber Music Art Mociety 


series next season, you will assure your patrons one of the finest musical treats 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO: 


EMIL MIX, 391 Central Park West, New York City 


Phone Riverside 6292 


Chamber Music Art Society make 
We love this idea of 


in your concert 


Chamber Music Art Society 
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WHY BOSTON? 


Recriminations between managers cannot altogether 
explain the collapse of the Pilgrim Festival in Boston. 
The good Bostonese may with profit put some ques- 
tions to themselves. Are they more willing to glory 
in past achievement than to pay to-day for things 
equally worth while? Does their culture find its nour- 
ishment in memories rather than in the realities of 
music? Are they content to be regarded by managers 
as the inhabitants of a city with a musical past—one 
where new projects are to be broached gingerly and 
apprehensively? With no desire to do the Massachu- 
setts metropolis an injustice, and with due cognizance 
taken of what has come to light with respect to mana- 
gerial friction and missteps, it can be stated that there 
is a somewhat formidable indictment of the city in the 
question that seems to be on many lips as the result 
of the failure—a question that is aimed at the pro- 
moters, imputing lack of judgment on their part from 
the outset—the question of their selection of the city 
for their Tercentary—the question of ““Why Boston?” 


MOSZKOWSKI IN NEED 


It is inconceivable that the musicians of the world, 
and particularly those fortunate ones who have been 
reaping the golden harvests in America, will remain 
indifferent to the dignified appeal which some of their 
number have made in behalf of the veteran Moritz 
Moszkowski, ill and in want in Paris. Nor should the 
response be confined to those who have gained eminence 
in the profession. Tyros of the piano come to know the 
name of Moszkowski almost as soon as they learn their 
keyboard, and it is as proper that they should come 
to his help when help is needed as those celebrities 
who long since have called the man their friend. 

The circumstances surrounding this appeal for the 
succor of the noted composer, teacher and virtuoso need 








no embellishment. The simple statement of them suf- 
fices. Publishers have made huge sums from his com- 
positions. He is reduced to desperate straits. Latterly 
he has done some monumental work in the way of 
transcriptions. He has not received the expected re- 
turns. The war’s aftermath and publishing entangle- 
ments have denied him his due. 

The father of Moritz Moszkowskiéwas a man of inde- 
pendent means. Had the son devoted himself to mak- 
ing one dollar earn two, like so many men in similar 
circumstances, he might well have retired in affluence 
long ago. But he chose the muse of his talents and 
gave all he had to music. He succeeded, as fame goes 
—not, it is true, as one of the greatest makers of 
music, but as a writer of graceful salon music, without 
which the last generation would not have been, musi- 
cally, what it was. Those who have a place for him 
in their world of aspirations and accomplishments can- 
not, and surely will not, permit that success, as already 
written in the chronicles of our time, to be overwhelmed 
at the last by a failure of another sort—a failure that 
would be more their failure, and the world’s, than his. 
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THE MAN WHO SANG AMERICA 


The last day of May is written in red characters for 
American art. Dusting the crannies of memory, it 
turns out to be the birthday of Walt Whitman. A great 
poet, if ever there was one, the rich fruit of his pen, 
stained with the good earth he loved so well, is a chal- 
lenge toevery composer. “American” is an elastic word; 
in art it connotes Indian, Negro, Puritan, Prohibition— 
depending pretty much on your state of mind. Walt 
Whitman was hardly of these exotic strains. However, 
he was American. We like to think that he typified, 
epitomized America. In “celebrating himself” he cele- 
brated a young, a vast, a bold country. As Carl Whit- 
mer makes plain in another part of this issue, there are 
treasures for our composers waiting for music’s breath, 
between the covers of the staunch old singer of Camden 
town. Open those covers, American composers! There 
are the songs of America. 
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ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


In the passing, on May 5, of Arthur P. Schmidt, the 
veteran American publisher, a truly significant figure 
in the musical development of this country completed a 
life of extraordinary service. Mr. Schmidt was sev- 
enty-five years old, and spent more than half a century 
in this country, coming here from Germany as a young 
man of twenty. Although less active in the last five 
years of his life, he, nevertheless, took an active inter- 
est in the great music publishing firm which bears his 
name and which he built up from a small music shop. 
And his desire to aid the gifted creative musician with 
whom he came in contact never ceased. 

First in recognizing the gifts of George Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote and Amy Beach, when they were young- 
sters in Boston, Mr. Schmidt also had the vision to 
appreciate the genius of Edward MacDowell at a time 
when MacDowell could find no New York music pub- 
lisher for his manuscripts. With this farsighted qual- 
ity went a geniality, a rare kindliness by which every 
composer who knew him was stimulated. He saw a 
future for the American composer and he gave his best 
years to aiding in his development. 

During the later years of his life he saw the Ameri- 
can composer arrive, he had the joy of witnessing the 
genius of Edward MacDowell recognized, saw the mu- 
sic of other young men and women in whom he had 
taken an interest performed by artists of renown. In 
the many years of his life of music publishing he never 
failed to take a personal interest in the composers he 
brought forward. He consulted with them, they with 
him, to produce the best that was possible. And the 
great catalog which he left is proof of his wisdom. 
It is a eatalog of copyright compositions, containing 
no reprinted work, for Mr. Schmidt was willing to fore- 
go the money that reprinting non-copyright works 
might have brought to him. As he often said: “I am 
interested in printing music, not in reprinting it!” 

Musicians all over the world knew and prized him, 
for he had an international following, having for years 
had a branch in Leipsic. Yet it is the American com- 
poser that he befriended who feels his loss most keen- 
ly; and it is the American public for whom he worked 
faithfully with high ideals that mourns him to-day. His 
lifework goes on in the splendid catalog that he de- 
developed. And it will live on, a permanent memorial 
to a noble and generous soul. 

sieiioeseineneiin 

Nothing like young blood! The Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation has an eight-year-old boy among its new guar- 
antors. 

iitheantiionsitn 

The name of Fontainebleau has begun to sound like 

Waterloo to the propagandists of “America last.” 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


It is not in the réle shown above that Lucrezia B 
achieved her success with the Metropolitan during 
week’s stay in Atlanta this spring, but it is not an 
usual pose for prima donnas to take with “Billy” Gu: 
the company’s veteran publicity representative. M 
Bori’s appearances in “Bohéme” and “L’Amore dei 1 
Rei” were considered among the finest character 
tions offered the Atlantans. After a number of fi 
val engagements and several costume recitals in 
junction with Alberto Salvi, the harpist, the sopr: 
will sail for her native Spain early in June, returr 
for a long American tour previous to the opening of t 
opera season in November. 


Lucrezia Bori “Discovered” in 







Martin—It was learned in New York last week wu; 
arrival here of A. V. Broadhurst of Enoch & Sons, | 
London publishers, that Easthope Martin, the Eng 
song composer, will visit America next season. < 
cording to present plans, Mr. Martin will arrive in 
fall and remain some four or five months. ~~ 

Namara—tThe value, from a publicity angle, of b: 

a screen star as well as an operatic star was show! 
the case of Marguerite Namara, the soprano. Fol! 
ing her recent sailing for Europe, motion picture hou 
from coast to coast flashed her picture on the scr‘ 
One of Mme. Namara’s first engagements after 

return will be in Washington, D. C., where she has m 
friends in the social and diplomatic circles. 

Spangler—The idea that opera singers are posse 
of some particular brand of artistic temperament 
recently exploded by George M. Spangler, the new bus 
ness manager of the Chicago Opera Association. Aft 
a tour of several months, he declares that mana: 
opera singers is just as easy as directing any ol 
group of persons in any other line of work. Keep th: 
nerves quiet and let them enjoy a home-cooked mea., 
is his prescription. 

Ditson—The first “Angelus Bell’ contributed to 
Memorial Day Fund of the American Committee 
Devastated France in memory of a famous French 
who fell in battle, was given by Mrs. Charles H. Dits 
widely known as a patron of music. The bell will 
hung in the village of Coucy and will be rung for | 
first time on Memorial Day. It is the purpose of th 
committee to replace all the bells which the invading 
army melted down or destroyed. 


Coates—In an interview published in a London n 
azine, Albert Coates, who will be guest conducto 
the New York Symphony next season, says that mu 
may serve as one of the strongest and most valua 
elements in arriving at a perfect understanding 
tween England and America. Believing that Bri! 
and American art can supply mutual needs, Mr. Coa‘ 
urges that English musicians give more attention to ' 
compositions of American composers. 


Petri—His experience as director of the chorus 
the Metropolitan Opera Company has convinced 
uardo Petri that English and American are two dist 
languages. Because of his belief that the English 
guage is responsible for the fact that the voice 
Englishmen lack resonance, he thinks that the time 
come when our colleges and universities will 5 
courses in both English and American, just as 
Italian schools teach both Latin and Italian. 

Lipkowska—Although friends of Lydia Lipkowska, 
Russian soprano, had planned to surprise her on 
recent birthday, they themselves were quite astonis 
when she appeared in a diaphanous lace gown with 
armful of dolls, each of which represented an oper 
character which she has impersonated. In an effort 
make the occasion as much like home as possible R 
sian dishes were served and Russian music played 
sung. Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Nor 
Whitehouse, Princess Cantacuzene, Prince and Prin 
Golitzine, General Bouimistrov, Mr. and Mrs. F1 
Starr, Vera Smirnova, Daniel Wolfe and the P: 
Consul, Dr. Chmelnitzky. 
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OOR old Boston: plagued by Muck, 
disinherited by Higginson, shunned 
by opera folks—and now the projected 
Tercentenary is dashed to bits on Ply- 
mouth Rock because Back Bay refuses 
to sing the Pilgrims’ Chorus. 
* * * 
(¢(NARUSO ’Phones to Havana by 
Wireless,” reads a headline. Won- 
der if he said the same as the Governor 
of North Carolina said to the Governor 
of Cuba? 


* * * 
EADLINE: “Buenos Aires Claquers 
Demand Right to Unionize.” Why 


not—haven’t burglars and restaurant 
owners their own union? 


ok * * 
NTARY GARDEN declares she is 
442 carrying on Oscar’s war against 


the Metropolitan. “I am fulfilling my 
secret pledge to Mr. Hammerstein,” she 
confides. Way the New York press was 
treated last season at the Manhattan we 
were convinced that some kind of war 
of extermination was on. 

ok ok ca 


THE only musical manager in captivity 

who has been known to pay out 
American dollars for a concert perform- 
ance is now in New York. He is Fred 
Renard of the Metropolitan Bureau. We 
learn on good authority that this gentle- 
man actually bought a ticket for the 
Greensboro, N. C. Festival. Asked why 
he did it, Mr. Renard said: “Because I 
wanted to hear the singers, and I didn’t 


know a soul of the management.” 
* * * 


HE courageous Governor Dorsey of 

Georgia who excoriates lynchers in 
his home state and defies the “best” 
opinion is the type who could succeed 
even as chief executive of an opera 
company. 
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Dear Cantus Firmus: 

You may not believe it, but this is 
what I found in an advertisement: 

“Misplaced or lost voices restored.” 

People one hears at a concert: 

(I heard them last night.) 

The man who admires the “fingering” 
and “‘wrist movement” of the violinist. 

The fellow who thinks the conductor 
is a “finished” director. 

The woman who wishes the violinist 
would play a popular song. 

Newark, N. J. 


* * * 


N they come. Space limits the com- 


ments on Edison’s test questions 
to this contribution: 
Dear Cantus Firmus: 

Apropos of the Edison questionnaire, 
would the following be reasonable for 
the chairman of the music committee to 
hand the applicant for a choir position? 

1. What is your age in % time? 

2. Who was the architect of Dobbs 
Ferry? 

3. Did you read “Main Street”? 

4. Who wrote, “I cannot sing the old 
songs, I do not know the words”? 

5. Why is a Music Roll? 

6. Who was Hypothenuse? 

7. Who discovered the Ukelele? 

8. Are grace notes feminine? 

9. Bound Musical America. 

10. Where is Syncopation? 


Why? 


11. What is the capital of Hydro- 
phobia? 
12. What great conductor said, “The 


worst is yet to come’? 


13. Why do _ singers 
What? 

14. Where is Counterpoint? 

15. Who was the first Mohican? 

16. Who was the first Thorough-bass? 

17. Who settled Concertino? 

18. What fabric is used in the manu- 
facture of Rhubarb? 

19. Where is the Diapason River? 

20. How did you get this way? 

JOHN BARNES WELLS. 
New York. 


have to eat? 
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[*. this department MusIcaL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viovsly, matters of individual concern, 
sucit as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
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Settings of ‘‘Faust’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

How many musical settings are there 
of Goethe’s “Faust?” Who are the 
composers and when and where were 
they produced? 

F. B. TWINING 

Long Island City, N. Y., May 19, 1921. 


Spohr wrote an opera on Goethe’s 
drama which was given in Frankfort in 
Mareh, 1818. Lindpaintner’s setting 

is given in Stuttgart in June, 1832. 
Prince Radziwill wrote a setting that 

is published in 1836. The three best 
<nown at the present time are those of 
Gounod (Paris, March 19, 1859), Berlioz 
(Paris, 1846), and Boito (Milan, 1868). 
There have also been sets of incidental 

isic and symphonic poems. Schumann 

‘ote scenes for solo, chorus and orches- 

t, and Liszt a symphony on the sub- 

+t. 

i ie 
Sir John Stainer 

iestion Box Editor: 

Did Sir John Stainer write anything 

ept church services? If so, what are 

y? 


( 


FLoyp C. CUSHMAN. 
Baltimore, Md., April 13, 1921. 
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He composed numerous anthems, 
songs, organ pieces, an organ primer 
also works on Harmony, Composition 
and Chorus Singing, besides critical and 
biographical works. His larger works 
are an oratorio, “Gideon,” and three can- 
tatas, “The Daughter of Jairus,” “St. 
Mary Magdalene” and “The Crucifixion.” 
His four settings of the service of the 
Church of England are among his best 
works. 

ee me 
Pronunciations 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please give me the correct 
prounciation of “Israfel,” “Ishtar,” “In- 
victus,” also the following proper 
names: Curran, Clough-Leighter, Huhn, 
Rotoli, Trevalsa and Liza Lehmann? 

SARAH SMITH. 

Greenville, Ill., April 26, 1921. 

“Tss-rah-fell,” accent on first syllable. 
“Issh-tar,” accent on first syllable. “In- 
vick-tuss in the song, accent on second 
syllable. Properly, this should be “in- 
wick-tuss,” but the world is Anglicized. 
Kur-run, accent on first syllable. “Cluff- 
Lighter,” “Hoon,” “Ro-to-lee,” accent on 
first syllable. Tree-val-sa, accent on 
second syllable. “Leeza Lay-mun, ac- 
cent on first syllables. 

7 9 9 


‘“‘Robin Hood” Revival 
Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me who sang the parts 
of Maid Marian, Sir Guy, Annabelle and 
Dame Durden in Hinshaw’s revival of 
“Robin Hood” two seasons ago? 

HENRY ADAMS. 

Arlington, Mass., May 18, 1921. 


STEINWAY 





OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


] ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
} heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 


to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


| 
Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—-an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate. Consider, too, that this marvelous | 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 
erate price. 
| 
| 


Illustrated literature, describing the various | 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 
the foremost dealers throughout the 


Branches in Londoa, 
Louisville, Ky.; 
7. Fikes 
world. 


Indianapolis, 
and represented by 








Dayton and 
Charleston and 


Columbus, Ohio; 
Huntington, 
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“Maid Marian” was sung by Anna 
Bussert; “Sir Guy” by Ralph Nichols: 


“Annabelle” by Gladys Caldwell, and 
“Dame Durden” by Kate Condon. 
ie ae 
On Vcrious Matters 
Question Box Editor: 
Are the recording rooms of ‘the 


srunswick Phonograph Company _lo- 
cated in Chicago? Was Mary Garden 
born in this country or in Scotland? 
Please give me Puccini’s address, also 
Mascagni’s if he is still living. Is 
Galli-Curci to sing for both the Chi- 
cago and Metropolitan companies next 
season? Is there such a thing as a 
“coloratura tenor” or is the term ap- 
plied only to sopranos? 
W. JAMES DUNCAN. 
Chicago, May 19, 1921. 
They have a recording room in New 





York, but we do not know if they have 
one in Chicago. In Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Feb. 20, 1877. “Torre del Lago, Via- 
reggio, Italy,” “Casa Sonzogno, Milan, 
Italy.” She wiil divide her season be- 
tween the two organizations. The term is 
applied usually only to sopranos. A tenor 
with a particularly flexible voice, how- 
ever, might be called a “coloratura.” 
_ =. 


Sign Your Oun Name! 


The Question Box Editor has been 
compelled to leave unanswered a num- 
ber of questions because the writers 
either omitted their names and addresses 
or gave obviously faked ones. To-day 
we received a letter from Providence, 
R. I., which could have been answered 
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only by mail. No address was given 
so the question must remain unan- 
swered along with many others. 
—————SSSSS COMO 
No. 171 
Mortimer 
Wilson 
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rican Musicians” 





ORTIMER WILSON, composer-con- 
ductor, was born in Chariton, lowa, 
Aug. 6, 1876. Received his general edu- 
cation in public schools, Culver 
Military Academy 
(Indiana), Colum- 
bia Schools’ of 
Oratory (Chi- 
eago), University 
of Nebraska and 
private tutors. 
Musical training 
was acquired at 
Chicago Auditor- 
ium Conservatory 
with Frederick 
Grant Gleason and 
S. E. Jacobsohn; 
at American Con- 
servatory with 
= William Middel- 
Mortimer Wilson schulte; with Ned- 
bal in Vienna and 

Reger and Sitt in Leipsic. 
Was director of the theory and com- 
position department, University of Ne- 


local 

















braska; general director, Atlanta Con- 
servatory; taught in Vienna and Leipsic. 
Conductor of Lincoln Symphony and At- 
lanta Philharmonic Orchestras. 

Compositions include five symphonies, 
works for all sorts of chamber music 
combinations and solos for violin, ’cello 
and piano. These have been performed 
by the Chicago Symphony, Los Angeles 
People’s Orchestra, Russian Symphony, 
Leipsic Operetten Orchestra, New York 
Orchestral Society, New York Philhar- 
monic and Rialto Orchestra, and by 
chamber music organizations in music 
centers abroad and in America. Mr. 
Wilson was guest conductor with the 
New York Philharmonic at the perform- 
ance of his Suite, “From My Youth,” 
and with the Rialto Orchestra when his 
“New Orleans Overture,” which won 
the Riesenfeld prize for the best Amer- 
ican overture, was performed. 

Mr. Wilson has been consultation and 
analytical editor, University Society, 
New York, author and compiler of “Or- 
chestral Training,” ‘‘Rhetoric of Music,” 
“Harmonic and Melodic Studies,” etc. 
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EDWARD JOHNSON 


TENOR 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Universally Heralded 
as One of the World’s 


Greatest Tenors 
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Aeccorded Unstinted 
Praise by America’s 
Leading Critics 


NEW YORK—“There was some brilliant 
singing in last night’s performance, the 
most conspicuous of which was done by 
Edward Johnson. He sang with a really 
distinguished style and with a voice of un- 
usual beauty.” . 

New York Telegram, February 5, 1921. 


DENVER—“The great role of the opera 
(Lohengrin) is, of course, the tenor’s, and 
Edward Johnson gave a superb perform- 
ance. His voice has a finer, more delicate 
timbre than the others, and was entrancing, 


BOSTON—“It is a_ well-placed, well- 
schooled, well-used tenor. He employs it 
as one seeking the arts and not the ostenta- 
tion of song, measuring both force and 
finesse. He is intelligent musically, intel- 
ligent as well with the substance, style, 
illusion, and imagery of the chosen songs. 
He has studied the composer’s measures. 
He is mindful of the poet’s verse; he has 
shaped his interpretative design; he com- 
municates it to his hearers.” 





Boston Transcript, February 14, 1921. 





particularly in the beautiful narrative in the last scene.” SAN FRANCISCO—“Among the tenors of the company, he 
Denver Post, April 20, 1921. has the most purely lyric voice. It has sweetness and suavity 
united with a sonority that gives it firmness. He sang through- 


CINCINNATI—*“‘As Lohengrin, Edward Johnson, the Ameri- 
can tenor gave a magnificent impersonation, one sustained i 
| throughout both vocally and dramatically. The dignity of his CHICAGO—*"Edward Johnson who had sung the heavy role 
| 


out with charm.” San Francisco Chronicle, April 22, 1921. 


6 . . J ° ° “J. 
bearing, his heroic demeanor, and the sympathy and intensity of ——— only the night before, was cast In his familiar 
of his conception made of his role one of the great successes of role of Avito, in which he obtained the success that is always 








<x ' " 
the evening.” Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, March 19, 1921. his in this pare. Herman Devries in the Chicago Herald, January 8, 1921. 
| NASHVILLE, TENN.—‘“‘Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chi- BOSTON—“Edward Johnson gave a recital yesterday after- 
| cago Opera Co. sang last night, and aroused a furore of en- noon at Symphony Hall which roused the enthusiasm of an 
thusiasm that has seldom been equalled in this city. Mr. audience to which his ability as a tenor singer was not pre- 
Johnson is a refutation of Von Buelow’s sarcastic remark that viously known, save by hear-say. He sang here in opera last 
‘a tenor is a disease.’ Some one else has predicted that tenors, March, won high praise from the critics. His old Italian airs 
like blondes, would soon be as extinct as the Dodo. If that were given with appropriate suavity and restraint. In short, 
disgruntled critic had heard this particular tenor, manly, and he ‘put it over’ with the nine-tenths of his audience which 
intellectual, he would have disowned such a statement.” didn’t know much about classical music, but was sure of what 
Nashville, Tenn., Tennessean, January 13, 1921. it liked.” Boston Globe, February 14, 1921. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—“‘Edward Johnson scored a signal success CHICAGO—*"Mr. Johnson's Avito was | convincing in its 

as Lohengrin. His voice is marvelous, his enunciation flaw- essential dramatic qualities and vocalism.’ 


Ruth Miller in the Chicago Tribune, January 8, 1921. 
Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Tex, March 25, 1921. DENVER—“A delightful singer, stimulating admiration by 


} the pure, even, flowing qualities of his voice.” Banner Thess. 
CHICAGO—“Edward Johnson made a poetic lover, and his NEW YORK—“T! f (J ie 

° ° ° — Mm ac = La - 

voice sounded as fresh as if he had been resting for several Oh easancnaeis e wequetis ) was mm gon 


days instead of having sung ‘Lohengrin’ the night before.” eral very spirited. The outstanding feature was the dramatic 
ss singing and fine diction of Edward Johnson, the American 
Chicago Post, January 8, 1921. ‘ 


tenor in the role of Mazurec.” New York Globe, February 5, 1921. 
SAN FRANCISCO—"But I forgave Lohengrin for being a BOSTON—“Mr. 
mere God out of a machine because of Edward Johnson, who 
has a voice that is young and yet full of character, eloquent, 
yet never melodramatic.” 


less.” 


Johnson’s voice showed an astonishing 
freshness throughout, a freshness that glowed as clearly in the 
_ final song as in the first, and that seemed quite superior to 
weariness and the demands of high tones, which were frequent. 


San F is E iner, April 22, 1921. . ; ‘ . 
pail ne arta neil. Of the’ resonant quality of the voice there can be no doubt; in 


CHICAGO—“Mr. Johnson was eloquent and vocally brilliant the rear, as well as nearer the stage, it was clear and vibrant.” 
in a role which he showed last year to be one of his best.” Boston Herald, February 14, 1921. 
Chicago Journal of Commerce and Daily Financial Times, January 8, 1921. DENVER—“The honors of the evening, however, are to be 


given to Johnson as Lohengrin. This tenor has a voice, lovely 
and sweet in quality, colorful, lyrical, and remarkably even 
in character from his full low tones to the resonant high ones. 
His is a splendid example of musicianly singing and a source 
of its beauty and strength were seen to stamp him oe Oe Se of pride to American singers. His enunciation was surprising, 
among the best, if not himself the peer of tenors. and one understood every word in the role.” 

Virginia Pilot, Norfolk, Va., May 11, 1921. Denver News, April 30, 1921. 


NORFOLK, VA.—“Giordano’s ‘André Chenier’ aria was Mr. 
Johnson’s last regular number, and perhaps the most effective. 
Here he gave his voice to its fullest flight, and the many shades 


| For Terms Apply 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 8 East 34th Street, New York 
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Hageman Advocates Prohibition of Singers 


Between 400 and 500 Vocal Recitals Could Be Eliminated from. New York Season, Declares 
Distinguished Musician—Unprepared Débutantes Lured to Stage by Prospect of Name 
in Print—Advertisement as the Weapon Which No Cabals or Critical Indifference Can 


Withstand 


POSCUEHOOEEA AEG EDU ELA GaneuNaoenanoet 


' Richard Hageman assists as ac- 
J mpanist at an average of forty-five 
vocal recitals per season, how many are 
there altogether to invite the attention 
of New York concert-goers and critics? 
Ten times that number, or between 400 
and 500, according to Mr. Hageman’s 
calculations. 

And then think of the singers whom 
the famed teacher and coach induces not 
to appear! True, these make up but a 
small number. But together with those 


who do appear, they constitute a weight 
which almost over-balances the pleasure 
of working with artists of the first cali- 
bre. Perhaps it was settled conviction, 
perhaps it was only one of the hallucina- 
ante incidental to an attack of spring 
fever which led Mr. Hageman, talking 
recently on this matter, to advocate a 
sort of musical Eighteenth Amendment. 

“If I had my way,” he declared, “these 
young people who have more money and 
less brains than they know what to do 
with would be subjected to a severe ex- 
amination before being permitted to 
make public appearances. The least 
flavor of self-seeking should disqualify 
them. No, that is too severe—two per 
cent or even a little more of plain con- 
ceit is not only permissible but neces- 
sary. There are circumstances in which 
the highest artistic gifts don’t operate 
effectively, and a certain amount of 
cheek is required to carry the artist to 
his place on the platform, open his 
mouth, make the voice come, and with it, 
at last, perhaps, that genuine feeling 
without which the most polished tech- 
nique is an unlighted lamp. But most of 
our song recitalists of a season—the 
worst offenders are indubitably the sing- 
ers—make their New York bow with no 
higher end in view than that of self- 
aggrandizement. A bunch of press no- 
tices has the same attraction for them as 
a bunch of flowers. It is something to 
be worn as a personal adornment, though 
not, in the case of the notices, to be 
thrown away when withered. Perhaps 
t is really a bunch of artificial flowers 
which these notices resemble; they have 
he special charm of not withering, and 
f they are not very sweet-odored, it is 
a simple matter to anoint them with 
whatever perfume one pleases. That 
such treatment is often necessary is mat- 
ter of common knowledge to anyone who 
follows the criticisms in the newspapers. 
There is a regular formula for the criti- 
cal handling of the vocal newcomer. 
‘Miss So-and-so from Such-and-such a 
Uity sang last evening in This-or-that 
Hall. Her program included The 
iccompanist was 4 


The “Sawdust Praise” 








of Criticism 
“l have heard it suggested that this 
stereotyped sort of review would in the 
end effect a cure; the débutantes would 
ure of such sawdust praise. The pros- 
ect doesn’t seem to me at all hopeful. 
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Richard Hageman, Accompanist, Teacher and Coach 


The sight of just their names in print 
seems to delight them. On the other 
hand, the conditions under which the 
critics work in relation to newcomers 
may be productive of injustice to some. 
But we needn’t think up ways to help 
these people. The really gifted artist 
will always find a way to help himself. 
In this country, his chief way must be 
advertisement. Never miss an oppor- 
tunity to get your name before the pub- 
lic; reiterate your belief in yourself 
steadily for three or four years, and 
whatever the intrigues against you or 
the other adverse forces you may en- 
counter, you can’t fail to win out in the 
end, provided of course that you have 
something more positive on your side 
than nerve. 

“Oh, really, of course, it would be quite 
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Announcement! 


LOUIS SEIDMAN 


WILL HAVE EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


KIMBALL ILAILIL 


CHICAGO 
AFTER OCT. 1, 1921 


Among the artists who have appeared at Kimball Hall are Gabrilowitsch, 





Bauer, Alda, Novaes, Casals and Culp. 


Dates for season 1921-22 now booking 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Address LOUIS L. SEIDMAN 














recused 


impossible to arrange any equitable 
scheme of examining candidates for a 
New York hearing. New York, for the 
present generation at least, is a hopeless 
Babylon. Either one must turn his back 
on her or he must accept her iniquities 
and make the best of them. The most 
hopeful thing in America to-day is the 
growth of the second-class cities in mu- 
sical appreciation. I have sometimes 
thought that having control over the 
concert activities of such a center, one 
of, say, 500,000 population, would give a 
chance for doing the best kind of serv- 
ice to the future of music. Why should 
not singers and other musical performers 
make themselves a reputation in such 
centers, if they are serious and wish to 
make music not their recreation but their 
life-work, and then go to New York as 
finished products? I believe the public 
here does not half enough realize the 
shameful unpreparedness of the average 
débutante. I have had young singers 
come to me two or three weeks before a 
New York appearance, to begin work on 
their recital program. The accompan- 
ist, who cannot avoid being also a coach, 
can do more for an artist than most au- 
diences ever suspect. But there are 
some miracles which are impossible even 


for him.” Io, We “Bs 





A Correction 


DAYTON, OHIO, May 21.—The report of 
the award of prizes at the convention of 
the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
held here on April 27, 28 and 29, 
erroneously stated that Roy Whipp, one 
of the prize winners, as_ well as Hazel 
Levy, was a pupil of Minnie Tracey, vo- 
cal teacher of Cincinnati. It was also 
omitted to state that Charlotte Sandman, 
who is a Tracey pupil, won an honorable 
mention. 





Melville-Liszniewska to Reappear with 
Cincinnati Symphony 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 21.—Marguer- 
te Melville-Liszniewska has just been en- 


gaged as soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Eugene Ysaye, conductor, for its 
pair of concerts on Nov. 11 and 12. Dur- 
ing the past season, Mme. Liszniewska 
appeared with success as soloist with the 
Cleveland and Minneapolis Symphonies. 
The audiences at these concerts showed 
their appreciation by insisting on two 
encores. On both occasions Mme. Lisz- 
niewska played the Saint-Saéns G Minor 
Concerto and offered as encores a Polish 
folk-song arranged for piano and a noc- 
turne by Chopin. 


MORGANA SOLOIST AT 
PLATTSBURGH FESTIVAL 


Second Annual Event Brings Half-a- 
Dozen Programs and Enlists 
Aid of Local Artists 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., May 20.—The 
second annual May Music Festival has 
just closed its three-day period. Begin- 
ning on May 16, the festival concluded 
on May 18 with a recital by Nina Mor- 
gana, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Six unusually interesting 
sessions were heard by large audiences. 
The event was under the direction of 
Charles Frederick Hudson, conductor of 
the Plattsburgh Symphony. 

The opening concert of Monday, May ~ 
16, was by units of the Plattsburgh Sym- 
phony, and that of the evening was by 
the orchestra as a whole, assisted by 
Mrs. W. C. Tompson and Mrs. E. L. 
Pettis, sopranos; Marguerite Dumas, 
pianist; Leona Burgess, harpist; Lucy 
A. Hudson, violinist; Frederick C. Hud- 
son, ’cellist, and Edna E. Hudson, or- 
ganist. Tuesday’s concerts included a 
recital by piano pupils of various local 
teachers—a most interesting event—and 
a concert in the Clinton Theater by the 
Plattsburgh Chorus, an organization of 
100 voices, and the glee club, assisted by 
the orchestra and the following soloists: 
Mary J. Kavanaugh, Margaret Durkee, 
Mrs. Frank Tabor, Mrs. Victor Boire, 
Mrs. John Tierney, Reginald Wood, 
Frank Provost, William Jordan and Ed- 
ward Gallant. Piano solos by Grieg and 
Rachmaninoff were played by Louise 
Honsinger. 

The last day of the festival, May 18, 
was introduced by a composite program 
including numbers by a string quartet 
made up of Lucy Hudson, Samuel Raci- 
cot, Emmett Good and Frederick Hud- 
son, and many vocal solos and concerted 
numbers. Solos were sung by Irene 
Berg, and a sextet comprising Mrs. Bar- 
ber, Mrs. Tabor, Mrs. Cross, Mrs. 
Stackpole, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Tompson and 
Mrs. Pettis gave several numbers ex- 
cellently. The concert by Miss Morgana 
was of course, the most brilliant event of 
the week, and a fitting conclusion to 
such a period. The soprano sang capi- 

tally arias from “Rigoletto, ” “Bohéme,” 
and “Barber of Seville,’ and songs by 
Donaudy, Sibella, Bimboni, Cadman and 
La Forge. Alberto Bimboni accom- 
panied. GO FF. m 








Zerola to Make Transcontinental Concert 
Tour 


Nicola Zerola, dramatic tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, opens his 
transcontinental concert tour next fall in 
Denver on Oct. 7. From here he passes 
under the local management of the 
Elwyn Concert Bureau, singing six dates 
under their direction, opening in Salt 
Lake City on Oct. 10 and closing on the 
22nd in northwestern territory. The 
tenor then goes to San Francisco where 
he is scheduled to give two concerts. 
Other engagements on the coast are be- 
ing booked for him. 








Summy’s Corner 









In recent interviews with leading Vocal Teachers of 
Chicago, there was a consensus of opinion that the 
following four Songs were splendid TEACHING 
TOOLS: 


THE SLUMBER BOAT 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


SPRING AND YOU 


By ARTHUR O. ANDERSON 


LEGACIES By MILDRED HILL 
MEMORY’S GARDEN By J. L. HOF! 
We have compiled special lists of Teaching Songs in 
general use by vocal teachers We will be glad to send 


these lists free upon request 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Agency: HAROLD FLAMMER 
57 West 45th St., New York City 
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BONUCCI IS A CRLaST heb. A ; =| 
AGE, PL 4 = age 

FIRE AND A SPIRIT WHICH IS IRRE- THE PAGANINI =| ow 


SISTIBLE; HE PUTS ABANDON AND 

A MOVEMENT WHICH REVITAL- OF 
IZES EVERYTHING HE PLAYS. AF- 
TER HIM THE ’CELLO RECITAL OF 
MOST OTHERS SEEMS VERY, VERY 
DEAD.—Chas. D. Isaacson, N. Y. EVE. 


GLOBE, April 27th, 1921. 
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THE ’CELLO” 























MR. BONUCCI IS A MARVELOUS ARTIST on his instrument 


—— eo ee en and his program was beautifully selected and exquisitely and flaw- 





artist as has been heard in Richmond for many 


years. HE DISPLAYED A TECHNIQUE 
OF DELICIOUS VITALITY AND SPARK- 


LING QUALITY. His bridge work was 


of the highest order and interpretation gratify- 
ing in the extreme. The Allegro. and 
Andante movements of the Boccherini Con- 
certo and the two little flights of Lalo in his 
second number were things of beauty and gen- 
uine enjoyment, while his encore, the Chopin 
‘Nocturne,’ was just the artist touch neces- 
sary to leave a lasting impression on his hear- 


lessly rendered. His rendition of the Chopin number made the 
deepest impression on the audience. AUGUSTA HERALD, Au- 
gusta, Ga., May 8th, 1921. 





In Mr. Bonucci, Augusta found a real Virtuoso. His rendering of 
the Boccherini Concerto was not only a bit of masterly ‘cello play- 
ing but it was fraught with a delicacy and charm that made IT 


STAND OUT LIKE A PICTURE BY AN OLD MASTER. HIS 
SENSITIVE FEELING FOR BEAUTY, HIS INTELLECTUAL 
REFINEMENT, MAKE HIM RANK AMONG THE GREAT 
’CELLI PLAYERS.—AUGUSTA CHRONICLE, May 8th, 1921. 





He played several selections with orchestral accompaniment, and 


ers.—FE.VENING DISPATCH, April 30, 1921, 
Richmond, Va. 





the audience applauded so continuously that the artist returned and 
without orchestra played one of his own compositions, WHICH 


SET THE HOUSE WILD WITH ENTHUSIASM.—SPARTAN- 
BURG HERALD, May 7th, 1921. 





ARTURO BONUCCI BOASTS AN EX- 
CEPTIONALLY FINISHED TECHNIQUE, 
A TONE THAT IS BRILLIANT, SOUND — - 
MUSICAL TASTE AND INTELLIGENCE. TOUR WITH GERALDINE FARRAR 
—NEWS LEADER, April 30th, 1921, Rich- Duplicating His New York Success in the 


mond, Va. Following Cities: 
Aprxil 27th—Wilmington, Del. 


April 29th—Richmond, Va. 
May 2nd—Raleigh, N. C. 





























Arturo Bonucci, ‘cellisi, displayed his artistry 


in the concerto in B-Flat, Boccherini, and May 3rd—Asheville, N. C. 
a group of shorter pieces, each of which was 


; } ea - May 6th—Spartanburg, N. C. 
given in a manner distinguished by beauty of > ThA ay 
tone and EXCELLENCE IN THE MATTER od jor Oo ’ 
OF PHRASING and withal a fine command Ee 


. % May 10th—Jacksonville, Fla. 
of his instrument.—ASHEVILLE CITIZEN, May 13th—Savannah, Ga. 
May 4th, 1921. 


4 May 14th—Greensboro, N. C. 














Arturo Bonucci, ‘cellist, preceded Miss Far- Note. Mr. Bonucci sails for Europe towards the end of May to fulfill 
rar's first appearance in the program. He isa European engagements, returning for his fall concert tour, which is 
musician of superior attainments, PRODUC- now being booked. 

ING FROM HIS INSTRUMENT A TONE 
OF BEAUTY AND REMARKABLE 
SMOOTHNESS. | He is an executant of high 
order and his interpretations were pleas- 


ing to the superlative degree —ASHEVILLE 
TIMES, May 4th, 1921. 


New York « May 20th, 1921 
I consider Arturo Bonucci one of the greatest ‘cellists 


that has come to America in years. 


Available for Concert, Recital and Orchestral Engagements 


JULES DAIBER CONCERT BUREAU, (manacemenr) Aeolian Hall, 








IAAL 


New York City 
E AIA 
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Awakening Personality in the Singer 


Gustave Ferrari Recommends Study of Folk-songs as Liberating Influence—American Indif- 
ference to First Principles Has Led Him Into Lecturing—Hopes to Start a School of 


Vocal Interpretation Next Season 








ei a ae = ‘i 
od be Muses have never known which 

they loved the better, the great or 
the simple.” The sentiment, if not the 
exact words, comes from W. B. Yeats. 
Can it be that the great and the simple 
gre but Janus-faces of the same thing? 
One is tempted to say so when one hears 
Gustave Ferrari marveling at the 
enthusiasm with which his lecture on 
“The Art of Song Interpretation” has 
heen accepted. 

Mr. Ferrari’s ideas on this subject are 
nonew growths. Rather, they have been 
the underlying principle of his career as 
composer, teacher, conductor, singer. 
Just because they seem to him to be as 


fundamental to singing as breathing to 
life, it took him some time to formulate 
them and more to decide to lay them be- 
fore the public. 

“These simple things are worth re- 
pating,” Mr. Ferrari says; “of that I 
become surer with each repetition. One 
of my appearances this spring was be- 
fore the Pleiades Club. After my lec- 
ture, Amelia Bingham, the actress, came 
to me and thanked me for being so brave. 
Brave! If you had asked me beforehand 
what kind of courage I should need, I 
fear I should have told you, ‘The courage 
to make a fool of myse!f.’ Essentially I 
have nothing to say in my lecture ex- 




















© Underwood & Underwood 


JESSIE. | 
MASTERS 


* THE * ALL * AMERICAN 
* CONTRALTO * 


SCRANTON (PA.) REPUBLICAN 
‘‘A sweet and pure voice, now deep 
like a ‘cello and now ringing like a 


silver bell, but always clear and never 





wavering, coupled with a lovely per- 
sonality. We wish that Miss Masters 
would sing it all over again tonight. 
To hear her is to love Jessie Masters, 


the artist, and Jessie Masters, the girl.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


**A voice of unusual richness, as well 





as a personality which are at once 





charming and attractive. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“A voice of mellow 





richness and an 


artistry unique and remarkable.” 


THE AUGUSTA (GA.) HERALD 
**Miss 


warm 





has a beautiful, rich, 
and delightful 


un- 


Masters 
contralto voice 
singing gave 


personality. Her 


qualified pleasure.” 








THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


“She is the possessor of an exception- 
ally beautiful contralto voice, admir- 
able in its quality, ample in volume and | 


singularly sympathetic in its appeal.” 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
Gabrielle Elliot, 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Associate 








cept that singing, like any other activ- 
ity, is valuable only as it serves person- 
ality. The voice is no more an end in 
itself than the violin or any other in- 
strument. Of course technique is as 
necessary to the vocalist as to any other 
musical interpreter. But technique must 
even at its highest and best remain a 
means only and not an end. ‘Though I 
speak with the tongue of men and of 
angels and have not charity’—that is 
what I am getting at! 
Reservoir for Emotional Overflow 


“Song must be the reservoir for emo- 
tional overflow. Anyone who says that 
the deadness of so many Americans’ sing- 
ing is due to their not feeling so sharp!y 
as other peoples, is either trying to fool 
others or is being fooled himself. Ameri- 
cans don’t feel less; they feel more, very 
likely. They seem to me like men suf- 
fering from a kind of spiritual indiges- 
tion; they carry a weight on the chest. 
An exciting singer is like an exciting 
anything else; he must be a man who 
coula draw your eyes in the market-place 
or anywhere else. It is not that you 
are infatuated at first sight; it is neither 
pleasure nor pain that you feel, only a 
desire to see him again. Such an im- 
pression can be made only by a per- 
sonality which acknowledges no compul- 
sion but that of its own will, one which 
may know more pleasure than the hypo- 
thetical ‘average’ man but which also 
knows more pain. Perhaps that is the 
trouble with most American singers— 
they are afraid of being thought ‘un- 
pleasant.’ They ‘play safe,’ the surest 
way of making a bore of oneself. 

“Please understand that if I am hard 
on Americans, singers and others, it is 
because I see such possibilities in them. 
I want to see the emotional energy in 
them set free. You know the saying of 
Nietzsche. ‘The first work of genius is 
itself.’ Well, the first work of Ameri- 
can musical art must also be itself.” 

One of Mr. Ferrari’s projects for next 
season is a School of Vocal Interpreta- 
tion. There he will doubtless apply to 
larger numbers the principle which he 
already practises with his private pupils, 
development of the personality through 
reasoned study. Known particularly for 
his work in the field of French folk-song 

the Boston Music Company has pub- 
lished his “Twelve Rounds of France,” 
Schirmer his “Refrains de France” and 
“Ten Folk-songs of Alsace-Lorraine and 
Champagne,” Augener of London four 
volumes of his French folk-song  ar- 
rangements, and the H. W. Gray Com- 
pany his harmonizations of French folk- 
songs for women’s and mixed voices—it 
is natural that he should stress folk- 
songs in his work with his pupils. He 
encourages them also in the use of ges- 


ture, for it is easier to curb a too ex- 
uberant tendency to gesture than to 
awake one in a singer who has sup- 


pressed it for years. 

In his school, Mr. Ferrari expects to 
work principally on modern music of 
English and French origin. 


And as 
though this were not enough to add to 








Boughton 


Photo by Alice 
Gustave Ferrari, Who Is Adding Lectur- 
ing to His Activities 


his regular work and the lecture dates 
which Raoul Biais is arranging for him, 
he wants to start a chorus like one which 
he had in London. Born in Geneva, 
where he studied at the conservatory and 
took a diploma in organ playing, Mr. 
Ferrari also studied in Paris, was _ lo- 
cated in London for some years, and has 
been in New York, the ultima Thule of 
the cosmopolitan, since 1916. —_-D. J. T. 


BIG TOUR FOR MATZENAUER 


Metropolitan Artist Will Return to 
America in September for Concerts 


Mme. Margaret Matzenauer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who de 
parted for Europe recently, will return 
to America early in September for an 
extended concert tour booked for her by 
her manager, Arthur Judson. She wil! 
again be heard with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in leading roles. Mme. 
Matzenauer’s recent tour of the Pacific 
Coast proved an unequivocal success, and 
her appearances were counted among the 
outstanding features of the season there. 


Perform “The Creation” in New Britain, 
Conn. 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN., May 20.—Under 
the conductorship of Edward F. Laubin 
of Hartford, Haydn’s “The Creation” 
was given in Fox’s Theater by the New 
Britain. Choral Society on the evening of 
May 18. The soloists were Sue Har- 
vard, soprano of the Metropolitan; Jud- 
son House, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. 
The chorus numbered 170 voices and the 
orchestral numbers and accompaniments 
were supplied by the Hartford Philhar 
monic. W. E. C. 


Frederic Warren is planning to extenc 
his series of ballad concerts next sea- 
son, and will select a hall which will per- 
mit him to accommodate larger audi- 
ences. This will mark the third season 
he has conducted these concerts. 








Summer—V oices 


MME. CARLISLE-CARR 


LONDON VOCAL 
on “CARR-LAMPERTI’? METHOD Opens Her Studio at 


SPECIALIST 


CARNEGIE HALL on JUNE 1, 192] 
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FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO ROOM 500 


Restored—Perfect 


Short and Long Courses of Intensive Vocal Culture—Attractive to Visitors During 


‘Emission’ 
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Pianist Visitors at High Tide in Closed Season 





Review of Period Shows More Recitals Than Ever Before—Many New Artists Come from 
Europe, and Familiar Faces Are Also Seen Again—Beethoven Finds Place of Honor in 
Many Programs—‘“‘Appassionata” Most Favored Among Sonatas—Bach Commands At- 


tention 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








S each piano season dawns, grows, 

culminates and slips again into the 
past, we assert, and with truth, that it 
has been the greatest ever known. For 
our musical life is continually growing 
by leaps and bounds, especially at its 
center and fountain head, New York. 
Each year the number of famous artists, 
in all lines, who appear here, seems to 
surpass that of the year before. 

The season just closing has exceeded 
all others in solo artists that we have 
previously known. There have been 
more artists of the keyboard than usual, 
while as to violinists, their name was 
legion. 

In our limited space only a brief men- 
tion of those who have interpreted piano 
music for us is possible, with a general 
chronicle of what has been played. It is 
hoped that omissions will be pardoned, 
considering the magnitude of the task. 

The New Artists 


And first the new artists. Conspicuous 
among these stands Ignaz Friedmann, 
the Polish pianist-composer. Friedmann 
has long been known as one of the big 
men of the time, and his advent here was 
auspicious. He exhibited a_ colossal 
technique and consummate command of 
the instrument; fine variety of tone, from 
the finest spun pianissimo to the ex- 
tremes of power. He appeared in two 
recitals of comprehensive programs and 
played several times with orchestras. 
We shall be glad to welcome him next 
season in America. 

A distinguished artist is Erno 
Dohnanyi, whose visit of about three 
months, after an interval of twenty-one 
years, seems to place him among the 
newcomers. A man may be made over 
in nearly a quarter of a century. We 
found Dohnanyi a ripe, cultivated musi- 
cian, a pianist of the highest caliber, as 
well as a composer of many interesting, 
original compositions. He gave three 
metropolitan recitals, also appearing 
several times with the National Sym- 
phony, and ending by conducting two 
of its concerts before leaving for his 
home in Budapest. 

We also had a brief visit from Cyril 
Scott, the English composer-pianist, who 
gave us abundantly of his exotic music 
in two recitals and other appearances. 
For those deeply interested in the com- 
poser’s point of view, the exposition of 
his music at first hand proved illumi- 
nating. 2 

A gifted Hungarian youth was among 
the early newcomers, Ervin Nyredghazi 
by name. He gave three Carnegie Hall 
recitals in quick succession, and aston- 
ished by a big technique and great 
virtuosity. Old conservatives shook 
their heads and refused to be impressed; 
the more open-minded recognized his 
gifts and named him a young Liszt. Next 
year we hope he will perform Liszt in 
abundance, as he evidently has the tem- 
perament for this music. 

Alfred Mirovitsch, an unfamiliar Rus- 
sian pianist, reached America in his 
travels, gave three recitals and made 
other appearances in New York. 

Among the new names were any num- 
ber of aspirants for favor, from 
fledglings to those well on the way 
to success. In the lists were: John 
Duke, Helen Schoville, Cecil Cowles, 
Ruth Klug (two recitals), Phylida 
Ashley, Minette Warren, Mary Blue, 
Boris Paranov, Ninon Romaine, Marie 
Mikover, Katharine Bacon (three re- 
citals), Jacques Pintel, Alfredo Oswald 
(two recitals), Stell Anderson, George 
Beach, Constance McGlinchee, Maude 
Doolittle, Elsie Teal, Ivonne Dienne, 
Guido Agosti (two recitals), Juan 
Reyes (two recitals), Maurice Reeve, 
Warner Hawkins, Marius De Jong, 
Bianca Kazounoff, Marie Du Carp (two 
recitals), Daniel Wolf, Ellen Ballon, 
Max. Kotlarsky, Martha Baird, Elizabeth 
Winston, Lucile Oliver, Dan Jones, 
Jacques Jolas, Papito Echaniz, Eva 
Liminana, Sarah Barasch. Some of these 
may never appear a second season, some 


will win their way in time, while a few 
are already mature musicians. 

Of the older artists, who appear each 
season, there are many names to con- 
jure with. Rachmaninoff is an out- 
standing figure. The famous Russian 
can pack our largest hall from pit to 
dome whenever he chooses to play. He 
gave three recitals, besides appearing 
any number of times with orchestra. 
Hofmann can also fill the house to over- 
flowing, with many standees. He put 
four wonderful programs to his credit, 
besides orchestral appearances. Guiomar 
Novaes, second to none, whom many hold 
to be the most poetic of all the pianists, 
presented two programs, which were a 
rare delight to her audiences. Cortot, 
one of the super-artists, gave but one 
recital, but that one was immensely im- 
pressive. Ernest Hutcheson gave two 
programs, and proved himself a master 
pianist of the highest type. Harold 
Bauer played three comprehensive lists. 
His work is always helpful as well .as 
satisfying. Lhevinne, of the marvellous 
fingers, granted two recitals of beauti- 
ful playing. Gabrilowitsch, the soulful 
pianist, gave two beautiful programs, 
besides the evening of chamber music 
with Schmuller. Moiseiwitsch granted 
two afternoons of absorbing piano play- 
ing, which gave true pleasure to his 
many admirers. Godowsky’s program 
contained, besides a group of Chopin, 
the set of thirty piano pieces which he 
has named Triakontameron, most inter- 
esting and unique. FE. Robert Schmitz, 
the distinguished French pianist, gave 
two programs, one exclusively of French 
music, the second a miscellaneous list. 
His playing always affords much food 
for thought. 

Percy Grainger played but one pro- 
gram, as always in his sunny, delightful 
manner. His performance of Dett’s 
“Juba Dance” started all other pianists 
to playing it. Mischa Levitzky charmed 
in several Carnegie Hall recitals by the 
youthful ardor of his playing and his 
masterful virtuosity. He is now on his 
way to conquer the rest of the world. 
Yolanda Mér6 is always listened to with 
delight by those who look for solid tech- 
nique, with intellectual and emotional 
interpretation. 

A unique and conspicuous event of the 
piano season was the performance, in 
eight recitals, of the complete set of 
Beethoven’s thirty-two Sonatas, by Mme. 
Olga Samaroff (Mme. Stokowski). This 
feat was never accomplished before in 
America, either by man or woman. The 
admired pianist deserved infinite credit 
for performing her task in such an 
artistic manner. Her playing is always 
clear, intelligent, well phrased and 
punctuated; of admirable balance and 
proportion. Mr. Stokowski lent interest 
by giving short talks on Beethoven’s 
three periods. 

Rudolph Ganz performed two _ pro- 
grams, though we look for more from 
him each season. He, however, played 
with orchestra. Arthur Shattuck is al- 
ways welcome, though he only chose to 
give one recital. Harold Morris, the 
Texan composer-pianist, played two pro- 
grams, the first a miscellaneous one, the 
second made up of three of his larger 
works. Edward Morris performed one 
program with excellent understanding. 
Edwin Hughes gave one recital of much 
interest. 

Aurore La Croix, who in other seasons 
has played more frequently, gave but 
one program; she is a deserved favorite. 
Another American girl, Harriet Scholder, 
won much praise in two recitals. Oliver 
Denton gave two programs in Aeolian 
Hall, the second containing a Sonata by 
Harold Morris. Ralph Leopold was 
heard in one program, which was well 
played. Winifred Byrd, the talented 
young pianist from Oregon, pleased her 
friends in one recital. Ernesto Bérumen, 
the Mexican pianist, played a_well- 
arranged program; so did Germaine 
Schnitzer, who left soon after to con- 
certize in Europe. She has had great 
success in Vienna, and will play in Paris 
and London. John Meldrum, in spite of 
his handicap, gave two recitals, which 
were well received. Charles Cooper was 
heard with interest in one recital. Others 
who gave one recital were: Daniel 


Jones, Philip Gordon, Eleanor Altman, 
Sara Sokolsky-Freid, Alexander Gunn, 
Cecile Horvath, Herma Menth, Leon 
Sampaix, Katharine Heyman, Marguerite 
Volavy, Rosa Simon, the. boy Jerome 
Rappaport, and Paolo Martucci. 

This is indeed a long list. It would be 
pleasant to linger over the individual 
excellences of the players, for all have 
their special good points and each differs 
from the other, but space forbids. One 
thing is certain; we are cultivating an 
understanding of piano music, and learn- 
ing what a rich field lies before us. 


The Programs 


And now as to the programs offered 
by this legion of players. Some are very 
serious indeed, and music lovers can have 
no excuse for failure to become familiar 
with the best in piano literature. This 
has been a Beethoven year, and much 
music of the master has appeared on 
recital programs. Levitzky gave a 
Beethoven program, and his master, 
Dohnanyi, in his’ three programs, 
showed his fondness for Beethoven, for 
he placed a couple of sonatas on each 
one. Let us add he plays this music 
superbly. 

The Appassionata, Op. 57, seemed as 
usual, to be the greatest favorite. It 
was played by Levitsky, Dohnanyi, 
Nyredghazi, Dan Jones, Maurice Reeve, 
Philip Gordon, Marinus de Jong and 
others. Op. 110 was given by Dohnanyi 
and Bauer; Op. 111 by Hutcheson and 
others. 

Much Bach was heard, many Preludes 
and Fugues, the Suites and Partitas. 
The beloved Chromatic Fantaisie and 
Fugue was given by Germaine Schnitzer 
and Alfredo Oswald, the Brazilian 
pianist. 

The music of Schumann and Brahms 
was more in evidence this year than 
usual. Of Schumann we had Hofmann’s 
entire recital, including the Etudes 
Symphoniques, also played by Cortot, 
Dohnanyi and du Carp. The Fantaisie, 
Op. 17, was given by Scholder and du 


Carp. The Papillons by Moiseiwitsch, 
La Croix and Cecil Cowles. The 
Carnaval, Op. 9, was interpreted by 


Friedmann, Novaes, Dohnanyi and Miro- 
witch. The Sonata, G Minor, Op. 22, 
was played by Gabrilowitsch, and the 
Eusebius Sonata, Op. 11, was heard from 
Bauer, Altmann and Minette Warren. 
The Kreisleriana had a single perform- 
ance, from Juan Reyes; would it could 
be heard oftener; Moiseiwitsch gave it 
last season. 

Of Brahms there was enough to make 
the lover of his music glad, but there 
are still many things to be made known. 
Ten of the Valses, Op. 39, were played 
by Bauer and Moiseiwitsch (why not the 
whole 167). The Handel Variations 
were on the programs of Hofmann, Dan 
Jones and Ruth Klug; and the Sonata, 
Op. 5, was played by Harold Morris, 
Juan Reyes, John Duke and Max Kotlar- 
sky. The charming Capriccio in B Minor 
was performed by Moiseiwitsch, Bauer, 


Méré, Charles Cooper, Rudolph Rey:., 
and Elsie Teal. 

It can be well understood that 
music of Chopin was largely dra 
upon, as always. The big Polonaise, « 
53, appeared frequently, also the 
Minor Ballade, some Scherzos 
Valses. Cortot repeated his engrossj 
performance of the twenty-four Pp 
ludes. Gabrilowitsch also placed twe 
of the Preludes on his Chopin progra,). 

It is an odd coincidence that so ma». 
pianists should have chosen to perfoy» 
the Barearolle. If there can be a fash}. 4 
in piano pieces, this must be the year /.- 
the Chopin Op. 60, for it was giv.» 
nearly a dozen times. Lhevinne, Nova. 
Grainger, Nyredghazi, Scholder, Reut:». 
Denton, Cottlow, Olga Steeb, Du Car». 
may be mentioned, and there may ha\, 
been others. The Fantaisie, Op. 49, 
however, was almost as popular with 
recitalists, being played by Hofmann, 
Hutcheson, Ganz, Godowsky and Baras}). 

The Sonatas were heard a number «f 
times; the Op. 35 by Gabrilowitsch aid 
Mirovitsch; the Op. 58 from Mois 
witch, Novaes, Bauer and Denton. 

Of Mendelssohn and Schubert there 
were but few examples, though Shattuck 
and one or two others played the Vayri- 
ations Sérieuses of Mendelssohn and 
there was one Schubert Sonata hear: 


Liszt must appear on nearly every 
program—such is the custom. Although 
the B Minor Sonata, heard so frequently 
a season or two ago, had only a couple 
of performances—and one of these was 
given by Stell Andersen, the Norwegian 
pianist—there are the Rhapsodies, the 
Funerailles, played by Méré, the Etudes. 

Several Rhapsodies were heard. Tak 
ing them in order: The Fourth, almost 
unknown in our concert halls, was played 
by Méré; the Sixth, Hofmann and 
Moiseiwitsch; the Eleventh, Daniel Wolf; 
the Twelfth, Nyredghazi, John Duke, 
Ruth Klug; the Thirteenth, Novaes, 
Dohnanyi, Brard. Most charming of all, 
the Tarantelle, from Venice and Naples, 
was given by Bérumen and Cottlow. 


Other Composers 


The soulful compositions of César 
Franck, which concertgoers are coming 
to know and love, were heard several! 
times. The Prelude, Chorale and Fugu 
is most frequently chosen by pianists. 
and was heard the past season fr 
Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Ivonne Dienne, 
Pintel, Pepito Schaniz, Marth- Baird 
and Constance McGlinchee. The Prelude, 
Aria and Fugue was played by Novaes 
and Horvath, while the rrelude and 
Variations was given by Rosa Simon. 

Why do we not hav2 more expositions 
of the music of our own MacDowell? W: 
have any number of excellent native 
artists, and we look to them first to 
interpret the works of our greatest 
Americ2: composer. Turning over my 
programs, I find that but two of the 
four Sonatas were each heard but once. 
Augusta Cottlow giving the “Eroica” and 
Alexander Gunn the “Keltic.” Four 
Concert Etudes were played by Sarat 
Barasch. “To the Sea” and “Witches 
Dance” were given by Lucille Oliver and 
“B’rer Rabbit” by Cottlow. There 1 
much yet to be heard. 

Of modern music there has been much 
given, Spanish, French, Swiss and Eng- 
lish. Taken all in all, the past season 
has been a delight to all lovers of piano 
literature. We shall hope and expect 
that the season to follow will hold for 
us even greater joys. 

(All rights reserved.) 
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MASTER CLASSES IN OPERA AND CONCERT 


In Berlin: June Ist to September 15th 





MASTER CLASSES IN OPERA AND CONCERT 
In New York: October 1, 1921, to May 1, 1922 





Berlin Address: 
Eisenzahnstrasse 65 


Berlin, W. 15 


New York Address: 
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501 Fifth Avenue 
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California Clubs Feature Native Artists at Convention 











Officers and Delegates to the Convention of the 





California Federation of Music Clubs, Photographed on the Normal Hill Civic Center. 





Photo by M. F. Weaver 
In the Picture Are Mrs. Cecil 


Frankel, President; Mrs. Mattison B. Jones, Vice-President; C. C. Draa, Chairman of the Publicity Committee; Gertrude Ross, of the Program Committee, and 

Mrs. Grace W. Mabee, Head of the Entertainment Committee 

OS ANGELES, CAL., May 21.—Devoted in great part to the presentation of 
4 native artists and American works, the convention of the California Federation 
of Musie Clubs, held here recently, proved one of the most successful in the history 


of the organization. 


Special attention was also paid to public school music, an 


entire session being devoted to this branch. 


The musical organizations from schools 


in and near Los Angeles gave noteworthy representation of the work being accom- 


plished there. 


One of the unique meetings was that in which movements from 


chamber music works by Fannie Dillon, Emerson Whithorne, Charles Sanford Skil- 
ton and several other California composers were presented by the Zoellner Quartet. 





BOLM AND BARRERE COME 


AND CONQUER IN OREGON 


Ballet and Little Symphony Evoke Ad- 
miration in Portland— 
Local Happenings 

PORTLAND, ORE , May 13.—The Adolph 
Bolm Ballet Intime and the Little Sym- 
phony, Georges Barrére, conductor, pre- 
sented a rare program of orchestral mu- 
sic, solo and ensemble dancing at the 
Heilig Theater recently. The playing 
of “Flowers” by Henry Hadley was es- 
pecially fine. Mr. Barrére was also 
heard in several effective solos. Adolph 
Bolm and his assisting artists gave the 
second half of the program assisted by 
the orchestra. Margit Leeraas, char- 
acter dancer in a Spanish dance with Mr. 
Bolm, was charming. This is the last 
of the Steers & Coman musical attrac- 
tions for the Portland season, although 
they will manage the tour of the Bolm 
Ballet and Little Symphony throughout 
the Northwest. 

The annual meeting of the Monday 
Musical Club was held May 2, at the 
Portland Hotel. Regular business and 
reports of the election of officers were 
the order of the day. Mrs. A. R. Mat- 
tingly was elected president by unanim- 
ous vote. Other officers and directors 
for the ensuing year are: Mrs. William 
Braeger, first vice-president; Mrs. 
George Burt, second vice-president; Mrs. 
H. A. Altnow, recording secretary; Mrs. 
B. B. Banning, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. E. M. Ringer, financial secretary; 
Elizabeth Johnson, federation secretary ; 
Mrs. Lewis J. Ruhl, treasurer; Mrs. E. 
W. Jamison, auditor; Mrs. F. J. Youney, 
idrarian; directors, Mrs. A. J. Heppner, 
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WINNING ORATORIO, 


Mrs. J. T. Leonard, Mrs. Perey W. 
Lewis, Miss Alice McNaught and Mrs. 
W. R. Feemaster. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, assisted by 
Mrs. Fred L. Olson, soprano, gave a con- 
cert in the Lincoln High School auditor- 
ium recently, as a testimonial of appre- 
ciation to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
their auxiliary and friends, and the mem- 
bers of the Daddies’ Club. The singing 
of the chorus, under the conductorship of 


William Mansell Wilder, was excellent, 
and Mrs. Olson was well received. 

Ella Connell Jesse, pianist, who ap- 
peared in recital at the Little Theater on 
May 6, proved herself a pianist of un- 
usual ability. Her playing of the 
Brahms Sonata, Op. 1, showed brilliancy 
and excellent technique. This was Mrs. 
Jesse’s first appearance in concert since 
her return from a winter of study in 
New York. I. C. 





MUSIC ON BATTLESHIPS 


Californians Visit Pacific Fleet Units at 
Long Beach 


LONG BEACH, CAL., May 21.—The Mu- 
sic Department of Community Service 
provided music for four of the battle- 
ships in the harbor on Sunday, May 15. 
The flagship, New Mexico, was visited 
by Mrs. Sara Jane Simmons, soprano, 
and a male quartet composed of F. E. 
England, F. C. Groos, C. L. Norton, J. 
D. Brown; the Arkansas by Mrs. W. C. 
Hehn, soprano; Maude Homer, accom- 
panist, and Mrs. Alice Maynard Griggs, 
correspondent for MUSICAL AMERICA; 
the Frederick by Mrs. Annie L. Daug- 
herty, soprano; Mrs. Allen L. Chase, vio- 
linist; Mrs. Gertrude Fisher, accompan- 


ist, and the Wyoming by Mrs. A. E. 
Whiteside, dramatic reader and Helen 
Cresswell, cornetist. 

Huback and Riggle presented Olga 
Steeb, the California pianist, at the 
Municipal Auditorium before a_ large 


audience of musicians and music patrons 
last week. Every number of the pro- 
gram was enthusiastically received, and 
numerous encores were given. A Chopin 
group admirably revealed the interpreta- 
tive capacity of the artist. A. M. G. 


GIVE BANQUET IN SAN JOSE 





Teachers Entertain Critic—Reception to 
John W. Metcalf 

May 21.—Redfern 

the San Fran- 

cisco Examiner, was the guest of honor 


CAL., 
critic of 


SAN 
Mason, 


JOSE, 
music 


and speaker at a banquet given by the 
Santa Clara County Music Teachers’ 
Association at the Hotel Vendome, May 
14. Mr. Mason gave an interesting talk 
on “Music from a Critic’s Standpoint.” 
He expressed the opinion that the com- 
positions which live the longest are those 
that reflect the characteristics of the 
race from which they spring; that re- 
flect the spirit of the time or the age in 
which they are written; that bear the 
stamp of an unmistakable personality. 

Howard H. Hanson spoke on the sub- 
ject of the American Music Festival and 
Dr. Richards referred to his work with 
the Elks’ Orchestra and Richard’s Glee 
Club, two organizations composed of 
business men. Mrs. David J. Gairaud, 
president of the Teachers’ Association, 
presided, and Walter B. Kennedy, chair- 
man of the program committee, acted as 
toastmaster. 

John W. Metcalf was tendered a re- 





man 





FOLLOWING HIS RETURN FROM THE WEST, WHERE HIS PRIZE 
WILL BE PERFORMED 


PAQLO GALLICO 


PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 


**APOCALYPSE,’’ 


ANNOUNCES 
1A Special Course in Technic Based on 
Weight and Relaxation 


FROM 


June 15th Till July 21st. 


STUDIO:—181 WEST 75th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


"Phone Schuyler 4024 








Photo by Underwood & Underwood 











ception by Maud Caldwell on May 165. 
Nearly a hundred guests were present to 
meet the composer, and to hear a charm- 
ing program in which his compositions 
predominated, rendered by Marsden 


Argall, baritone; Marjory Marckres 
Fisher, violinist, and Ruth Putnam, 


Gladys Ash, Nina Thomas, and Ronald 
Speith, pianists. Mr. Metcalf accom- 
panied Mr. Argall in his own songs, and 
Miss Caldwell accompanied Miss Fisher. 
Howard H. Hanson was also heard as 
accompanist. M. M. F. 





ANOTHER ARTIST PUPIL 


MME. MORRILL 


SCORES SUCCESS 





ittaN RING 


Lillian Ring, soprano, 
personality and an unusually 
Cleveland (Ohio) 


(from Mme. Butterfly) 
suug by Miss Lillian 
applauded 


Meriden, 


has a striking 
fine voice 
News 


Un bel di 
charmingly 
and vigorously 


was 
Ring 


Conn 


Miss Ring captivated the audience im 
mediately. Her voice is an absolutely 
clear soprano Her enunciation cul 
tivated to perfection, and her range is 
remarkable 
(Pa } 


York Despatch 


Ring is beau 
tiful lyric soprano voice 
to advantage in an aria 
well as in several 


Lillian endowed with a 

and was heard 
from Louise, as 
songs 


Musical Courier 


ind possesses a 
} 
delightful 


Miss Ring is charming 
rich soprano voice that is as 
as it 1s rare 

Cincinnati Enquirer 


148 West 72 
New York 


Studio: Street 
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FORT SCOTT SEEKS NEW HALL AFTER FESTIVAL 


Lotta Madden and Royal Dadmun Pro- 
vide Feature Program of Success- 
ful Annual Event 


Fort Scott, KAN., May 14—The sec- 
ond annual May Musical Festival was 
an artistic and financial success. With 
reservations four times greater than at 
the first festival it was evident to the 
directors that the people of Fort Scott 
were anxious for better music and were 
clamoring to hear their own Lotta 
Madden, who, with Royal Dadmun, was 
engaged for “artist night.” A pleasing 
result of the festival is the awakening of 
the city to the need of a larger and bet- 
ter auditorium to house the festival, as 
well as other civic entertainments. 

The Festival Association is composed 
of four groups, namely: the Community 
Chorus, Community Symphony, Music 
Study Club and the public schools. Its 
officers are Mrs. Rex W. Walls, presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. H. Drake, vice-president, 
and Miss Blanche Stoner, secretary- 
treasurer. 

On the opening night the Community 
Chorus and Orchestra under the con- 
ductorship of Walter McCray, director 
of music at the State Manual Training 
Normal at Pittsburg, contributed the 
program, which included numbers’ by 
Mascagni, Rossini, Verdi and Mendels- 
sohn, as well as six numbers from “The 
Messiah,” as the second part. Local solo- 
ists were Mrs. Rex Walls, soprano; Mrs. 
W. H. Drake, contralto; Chas. Dorey, 
tenor and Walter Scolfield, bass. 

Wednesday evening was Music Study 
Club night, and local musicians gave a 
very creditable program. 

Thursday evening was the feature 
evening of the Festival and also a sort 
of homecoming for Lotta Madden. It 
was a distinct triumph for the former 
Fort Scott singer as well as for Royal 


Dadmun. Convention hall was packed to 
capacity. 

Louise Kepvel. as accompanist, was 
alert and skillful and shared in _ the 
honors. 


The four-night festival closed on Fri- 
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day evening with a program by the Fort 
Scott Public Schools, with 200 pupils 
participating under the direction of A. 
A. E. Pfaff and Marie Wood. Mr. Pfaff 
should have special mention for the ex- 
cellent work of his children’s orchestra 
of seventy pieces. R. W. W. 





END MONTREAL SEASON 


Ruffo and Fitziu Warmly Greeted—Deny 
Opera Rumor 


MONTREAL, May 16.—Titta Ruffo re- 
cently ended Montreal’s musical season 
with a concert in Windsor Hall. Not for 
a long time has an artist achieved such 
an instant success as that attained at 
this concert. Mr. Ruffo was in excellent 
voice and was accorded a very hearty 
reception, being compelled to respond 
with an encore after each of his num- 
bers. Anna Fitziu, soprano, appeared 
with the baritone, and was also warmly 
received. The recital was under the local 
management of Stuart Dunlap. 

An announcement that the Puccini 
Grand Opera Company was to appear 
in Montreal for a series of performances, 
under the management of Evelyn Boyce, 
is denied. Your correspondent finds the 
announcement unauthorized. B. D. 








Russian Symphony Plays Re-engagement 
in Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE, VA., May 15.—In spite of a 
stormy night, a large audience was pres- 
ent to greet the Russian Symphony, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, Wednes- 
dy evening, May 11, at the Auditorium. 
The orchestra appeared under the aus- 
pices of the University Club of Roanoke. 
The audience was an appreciative one. 
This is the Russian Symphony’s second 
appearance here. G. H. B. 





Ottawa Symphony in Two Concerts 
OTTAWA, May 15.—Two_ concerts 
marking a high point in achievement 











were given by the Ottawa Symphony on 
May 5 and 6. They surpassed anything 
the orchestra has done since its forma- 
tion. Tone, ensemble, attack, gradation, 
have all improved to a marked degree 
even since the mid-winter concert, under 
the conductorship of Donald Heins whose 
effort has made of the orchestra one of 
the foremost musical organizations of 
this country. Rachel Morton Harris, 
soprano, who was heard with the orches- 
tra, last year, gained another big success 
with the audiences at both concerts. A 
well-balanced program was offered. Dr. 
Herbert Sanders was accompanist for 
Mrs. Harris. ; Sa, A 


KANSAS SCHOOLS COMPETE 


Emporia Awards Prizes Totaling $1,500 
—Contestants Number 1287 


EMPoRIA, KAN., May 15.—The annual 
state-wide High School Music Contest, 
held here during the second- week of 
April, brought to Emporia 1287 con- 
testants from sixty-seven high schools. 
The contest plan was originated by 
Frank A. Beach, dean of the State Nor- 
mal School of Music, Emporia, and 
newly elected president of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. 

The state-wide contest has been a very 
rapidly growing institution for the last 
eight years, and has become a vital 
factor in the life of the publie schools 
throughout this State. Many schools 
undoubtedly plan their music study at 
the beginning of each school year, with 
the Emporia spring contest as a goal— 
an incentive to good constructive work, 
all details in preparation for entry be- 
ing carefully considered and worked out. 
By this means there has been an interest- 
ing growth of many schools during the 
past few years. In 1913, at the first 
contest, there were 100 contestants en- 
tered, representing ten schools. In 1920 
the number had increased to 550, and 
this year there were 1287 contestants 
registered, with sixty-seven towns repre- 
sented. 

Two days were given to the hearing 
of piano, voice and violin solos, girls’ and 
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boys’ glee clubs, quartets, mixed chor), 
all types of ensemble singing, gj, 
singing and orchestral playing. 
judges were Clara Sanford, public s¢| 
music supervisor at St. Joseph, | 
Minnie Starr, public school music sy, 
visor at Muskogee, Okla., and Dr. H. 
Dann, Cornell University. One of 
rules of the contest was that all jud 
must be from without the State 
Kansas. To the winning contest: 
there were awarded $570 in cash pr 
$610 in scholarships and thirty-one gj! 
trophies, a particularly handsome 
being given to the town with pn 
points. This year Topeka was the { 
tunate town, winning with a tota! 
twenty-two points. Each year the q 
ity of work presented is a marked 
provement over that of the preceed 
year, particularly in the work of 
smaller towns—a gratifying feature 
deed. Mr. Beach was ably assisted 
this work by the associate professor 
public school music at Kansas State N 
mal School, Catherine Strouse. 

A recital by Lucy Gates, sopra 
Powell Weaver, accompanist, was ¢7 
in the week of the contest, the sin 
achieving a high degree of excellenc 
a program admirably chosen. 





Minneapolis Orchestra Gives Nashy’!! 
Symphonic Treat 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 14—1 
Minneapolis Symphony, under the lead, 
ship of Emil Oberhoffer, recently ga 
a program full of variety and co! 
ranging from the Tchaikovsky Andant 
Cantabile, the “Lenore”? Overture, No 
of Beethoven and the Sibelius Va! 
Triste to the stirring Spanish Rhaps. 
of Chabrier, the Rimsky-Korsakofi 
“Scheherazade” Suite and the “Tan 
haiuser” Bacchanale. 

Sophie Braslau in her second recit 
within a year, displayed, before 
enthusiastic if small audience, her sup: 
voice and gifts of interpretation. 

The Ward-Belmont Orchestra, und 
Kenneth Rose, gave its annual concert 
the school, featuring Mozart’s G Mi: 
Symphony. A. S. W. 
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212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 
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Michael Posner Baxte 
Teacher of the Violin 


119 West 87th Street, New York 
’Phone Schuyler 5839 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St.. New York Tel.. Riverside 2605 


Studio: 











Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 











Giuseppe Campanari 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING é 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 


By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 165 East 64th St., New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRD 
Studio 1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 
Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano : 
Studio 834 Carnegie Hall New York 
Grace Elliott 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 


Studio 603-4 Carnegie Hall 





CON DUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb “*,ccompanist 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 











Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 
Puptl of Mrs, Milward Adams 


Oarnegie Hall Oirele 2684 


Studio 915 





AN $’ 
Gustave Ferrari 


THE ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English and French 
87 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 7425 





Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 


Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 





Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Harbour, 

Teacher of Singing 

Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Jacob Gegna, Violinist 
MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Studio; 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenog 5191 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
Harmonic foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Victor Harris 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: The ai" Apts., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


LILLIAN MILLER Hemstreet 


FRANK Teachers of Singing 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Grace Hofheimer pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


Arthur J. Hubbard 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - - a . 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Maes. - 




















Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Piantete— Accompaniste— Voice Ooaching 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


Frederick Johnson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 








Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 


Studies: 212 W. 59th St., New York 





Hugo Kortschak violinist 
Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 
Baritone, 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2493 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6569 








Henry Schroeder 


Pianist and Teacher 


22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2849 W. 30th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading 
Pennsylvania 


The Sittig Trio Violin, ‘Cello, Piano 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
1€7 West 80th Street, New York City 
Phone Schuyler 9520 











Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 
(Author of ‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. Tist St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 8115 











Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture 
813 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund di, Myer Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLD 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 





Repertotre 
New York City 








Mme. Niessen-Stone 
Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studlo: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Ool. 
M’a’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 





Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 East 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 


. " : rric—Coloratur 
Adele Luis Rankin §30\“nc ” 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York *Phone Bryant 1274 








Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—lInterpretation—Theory 
S07-SOS8 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio lee mast 62nd Bt.. Sew York 








Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Anne Stevenson 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8638 Wadswor' 


Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
349 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) ’ 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
"Phone Plaza 3223 


The Wilder School of Music — 


(Mstablished 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 

Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemp 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pitanologu¢ 
810 Carnegie Hal! New 


Nikola Zan Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 125 E. 87th St., New York 
*"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferen 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Prod 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YOR 
Phone—Columbus 5217 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director 

All singers made self-supporting. 
Metropelitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, F 
Wew Yerk azé Asbury Park. 
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who pledged themselves last October to 
bear any loss. Festivals for several sea- 
sons past have been discouraging from 
the financial standpoint, and the future 


08S MENACES LIFE 
OF RICHMOND CLUB 


1} an of this splendid organization is at pres- 


ent problematical. 

It has been many years since the fes- 
tival subscribers, and the musical public 
in general, have heard such an orchestra 
and artists. The club this year chose 


93000 Deficit on Festival 


Threatens Future of Vet- 
eran Wednesday Club 








. lon erage aa bad no the Philadeiphia Festival Orchestra, con- 

= Weantigey ee, Ss. aa © ducted by Thaddeus Rich, and such art- 
’ ganization in the city, has just closed ists as Edward Johnson, tenor of the 

1 m™ i; twenty-eighth music festival in a Chicago Opera Association; Marguerite 

1 wave of glory. Its success, however, D’Alvarez, contralto, and Forest Dabney 

— oe "lefi + Carr, basso-cantante. 

. was greatly marr 57 5 Gee SP D’Alvarez was the soloist for the first 
4 proaching $3,000, which will be met, it night’s concert, and she gave splendidly 

. ;; understood, by some forty guarantors of her art in several arias of Saint- 
d . 

‘ 


~ 7} SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


n | at the NEW YORK CONCERT SOCIETY, 
131 Riverside Drive, New York City 





yi | DIRECTORS 

. f§| ALFREDO MARTINO and ALBERT WOLFF 
id | (Former Teacher of Rosa Ponselle and (Metropolitan Opera 

= | Teacher of Giulia Grilli) House Director) 

ol | Special courses for teachers and advanced pupils. “Voice formation,” 

= | “the technique of the attack,”’ “freedom in singing. The loss of the 


voice through faulty methods of singing. “Causes and remedies.” 
dog “Defects of the nasal cavity bearing on the voice, and on the different 
methods of breathing.” 

Ukof The New York Concert Society will present artist pupils satisfactorily 
completing these courses. 

Various dates have been reserved for their Concerts to be given at 


AEOLIAN HALL next fall. 


Application should be made early to 


THE NEW YORK CONCERT SOCIETY 
Drive New York City 





131 


Riverside 

















GEORGE HAMLIN 


SUMMER COURSE for 

SINGERS and TEACHERS 
Lake Placid — Adirondack Mts. 
JUNE First to OCTOBER First 


Address for particulars 


Sec'y George Hamlin—Lake Placid, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
for the development of the 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS 
Piano, Voice, Strings, Organ, Theory, Pedagogy. Public School Music 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


Elsie M. Lyon, Registrar, 212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Ge 
aniat 





SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Third Year, Oct., 1921 to April, 1922 


e 92 » 192 
Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisation, 
Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice Culture, Euryth- 
mies (Daleroze), Stagecrafts, French Language. 
(; | b t 


JACQUES MALKI 


Eurcpe which again will be undertaken in Spring, 19-2 
Is Teaching Exclusively at the 


Address applications now to: 
MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL, 10 West 122nd Street 


Miss Poillon, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New York 
Knabe Piano 
Application for instruction should be made to the Secretary of the School. 








ition 


The Famous French 
VIOLINIST 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OA SRO 
’  @)| FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


———— 











Saéns and Bemberg. The feature of the 
concert was, however, the work of the 
club’s chorus, trained by Jean Trigg. 
The compositions chosen were Fletcher’s 
“Song of Victory,” sung with orchestral! 
accompaniment, and “Madrigal” of 
Hyde, Percy Grainger’s arrangement of 


“A County Derry Folk Tune” and 
“Volga Boat Song,” all sung a cap- 
pella. The splendid intonation, attacks 


and tonal color of the chorus combined 
to make the finest performance ever 
given by the club. 

Forest Dabney Carr, was the artist 
for the matinee concert, and being a 
native of Richmond, his appearance was 
looked forward to with keenest interest. 
Ill health has prevented this singer 
from doing any extensive concert work 
for a period of years. His art and sing- 
ing were the talk of the festival. He is 
gifted with a rare basso, which is backed 
by finely balanced artistry. His two 
numbers with the orchestra; were Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song” and Handel’s 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” which, 
with his encores, made a profound im- 
pression. 

The work of the orchestra, under the 
master hand of Dr. Rich, coupled with 
the veritable: sensation which Edward 
Johnson created, precipitated a furore 
at the final concert. Notwithstanding 
that Mr. Johnson earlier in the evening 
had given a program for the old Con- 
federate Soldiers, at a reception tendered 
them by Governor Davis, he was in 
magnificent voice when he made his 
appearance for his first number, Puc- 
cini’s “Donna non vidi mai.” The audi- 
torium thundered with applause, which 
grew into an ovation after his first en- 
core, an aria from “André Chénier.” Be- 
sides the “E lucevan le Stelle,” he gave 
the “Flower Song” from “Carmen” and 
the “Prize Song” from the ‘“Master- 
singers.” 

The orchestra’s work at all the con- 
certs was marked with dash and 
technical excellence which was only ex- 


celled by its luscious tone quality. Its 
outstanding numbers were the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff suite, “Scheherazade,” and 


9 


two selection from “Gétterdimmerung. 
A keen disappointment was the inability 


of Dr. Rich to secure the orchestral 
parts for John Powell’s “Rhapsodie 
Négre,” which he had looked forward 


to giving during his engagement here. 
G. W. d., dr. 

New York Organist Gives Lecture-Re- 
cital Before Saratoga Springs Club 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., May 16. 
George Yates Myers, New York pianist 
and organist, provided an afternoon of 


the members of the Sara 
Springs Practice Club recently by 
before them in a _ lecture- 
the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Loop. Mr. Myers’ program 
included Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in FE Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 53, a Chopin group, four Debussy 
numbers and a Liszt Rhapsody. 


pleasure for 
toga 
appearing 
recital at 


Harry L. 


Maryland A. G. O. Refuses to Admit 
Women as Members 
BALTIMORE, Mp., May 15.—An effort 


to have women admitted to membership 
in the Maryland Chapter of the Ameri- 
ean Guild of Organists was voted down 
at a meeting held here recently. A small 
group has advocated such admission for 
several years, but though a _ request 
from headquarters of the Guild that 
women be admitted in Maryland had 
been issued, the measure met with oppo- 
sition. Several Baltimore women organ- 
ists have passed the necessary exami- 
nation to entitle them to entrance, but 
the local chapter seems to be definitely 
antagonistic. 

NEWARK, N. pm Pie pupils of 
Carrie and Edille Marshall gave a reci- 
tal recently. 





CHEVY CHASE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
: OF MUSIC 





VOICE— PIANO— VIOLIN— 
June 4 to July 16, 1921 


Lanham, voice; Garlia, piano; 
STUDENTS RESIDE AT SCHOOL, 
FOR ANNOUNCEMENT, ADDRESS SECRETARY 


6410 CONNECTICUT AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HARMONY— HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Kaspar, violin; Greene, ear training. 


INCLUSIVE FEE 








HARDING HEARS OPERA 





President Attends Performance by Ama- 


teurs in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—Invited 
as a guest to the opening performance 
of “Sweethearts” by the local opera com- 
pany. “The Washingtonians,” President 
Harding considered the performance so 
thoroughly professional that he sent a 


check for his box at the close of the 
opera. The chief executive expressed 
himself so thoroughly pleased with the 
presentation of Victor Herbert’s opera 
that he wished to contribute his share 
in developing musical talent in the na- 
tional capital. 

Estelle Murray gave a_ thoroughly 
artistic interpretation, of Laine, vocally 
and dramatically; while Ruth Peters as 
Sylvia displayed a well-trained voice and 
charming personality. Raymond G. 
Moore filled the réle of Prince Franz 
with an excellent voice and good dra- 
matic interpretation; while Robert Dal- 
gleish, Jr., as Hon. Percival Slingsby and 
Stephen Fagan as Mikel received de- 
served praise from the audience for the 
interpretations of the rédles assigned to 
them. Others in the cast were Norman 
Eaton, Edward Hines, J. N. Bourne, 
John Pennybaker, Margaret Wicker- 
sham, Brycie Bayles, Bernice Stevens, 
Genevieve Bond, Myra Johnson, and 
Gladys Hunt. Especial mention should 
also be made of the excellent chorus. To 
the indefatigable energy of Rollin Bond, 
also, is the capital indebted for the 
artistic production. Others who _ con- 
tributed to the success of the opera were 
Genevieve Bond, dramatic coach, and 
Harry Stevens, age manager. W.H. 





Waterbury Events Dili Choral Con- 
cert and Organ Recital 


WATERBURY, “<ONN., May 11.—A con- 
cert by the Masonic Choir, under the 
leadership of Arthur H. Turner of 
Springfield, Mass., Lucey Van de Mark, 
assisting artist, was given here recently. 
The chorus numbers included the familiar 
“Bedouin Love Song” by  Pinsuti, 
Nevin’s “Venetian Love Song,” Sabin’s 
“Spring Madrigal” and Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of “The Omnipotence,” as well as 
Mr. Turner’s own setting of “In Fland- 
ers Fields,” written when his soldier- 
s$n was seriously wounded in the war. 
Miss Van de Mark sang Cyril Scott’s 
“Blackbird’s Song”? and the Massenet 
aria, “Les Larmes.” Alice Lorenson and 
Grace Elliot accompanied. O. W. N. 


Concert and Musicale at 


Ithaca 


IrHaca, N. Y., May 19.—Members of 
the faculties of the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Musie and of Cornell University were 
among those who heard the recital of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch at Con- 
servatory Hall. The program opened 
with the Grieg Sonata in C Minor for 
violin and piano, closed with the César 
Krank Sonata in A and included also the 
Vitali Chaconne. This recital, given in 
the afternoon, was followed in the eve 
ning by a private musicale at the home 
of Jerome Fried, an Ithaca airplane 
manufacturer. Again members of the 
faculties of the two institutions were on 
hand to applaud the artists. 


PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


The Blochs in 
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Guilmant Organ School 


Letz Quartet 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
Winter Term Jan. 4th 
Send for Catalog 
Office, 17 E. 11th Se., N. Y. 


HANS LETZ, 1st Violin. 


LAJOS SHUK, ’Cello. 


SANDOR HARMATI, 2nd Violin. 
EDWARD KREINER, Viola. 





July 4th to Aug. 13th 


Staff of eminent European and 
American masters, including: 


Barron Berthald 
Elizabeth Coulson 
Adelin Fermin 


Max Landow 
G. Herbert Knight 
Anna B. Simmerman 
Carlotta Heller Howard R. Thatcher 
Henrietta Holthaus Mabel Thomas 

J. C. Van Hulsteyn 


Tuition $10 to $35 according to study 
with the 

credits in cer 
for the B. §S 


By special arrangement 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
tain branches may be offered 
degree Circulars mailed. 


Advatinniiiien for classes now being 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, 


Season 1921-22 
Now Booking 


made 


Man ager 


Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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ALCOCK IN NOTABLE COLUMBUS (0.) DEBUT 


First Hearing of Gaines’ Prize 
Work Is Another Out- 
standing Event 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO; May 21.—The clos- 
ing concert of the Women’s Music Club 
with Merle Alcock, contralto, and Ed- 
ward Johnson, tenor, as soloists, and the 
Musical Art Society, Samuel Richard 
Gaines, conductor, was given at Memo- 
rial Hall on the evening of May 17. The 
Musical Art Society presented, for the 
first time locally, the prize composition 
of a Columbus composer, Samuel Rich- 
ard Gaines. The work, entitled ‘“Fan- 
tasy on a Russian Folk-song,” won the 
$500 prize offered by the Schumann Club 
of New York last spring. Mr. Gaines 
has been the conductor of the society 
since its organization. Marian Wilson 


RMA ELOISE OEIC 
DUVNNADNNNUONGQDOGQOUOONUNOGQOONG0UNOGGUNNUOUIOGOOU EN 
€ 
Outstanding American 


SONG SUCCESSES 
of 1920 


CURRAN, PEARL G. 
Rain. Hig or Med., Ep; Low C . net .60 
Used by Anna Case, Marcella Craft, Phoebe 
Crosby, Blanche DeCosta, Dorothy Dollis, Clara 
Edmunds-Hemingway, Anna Fitziu, Fred 
Gunster, Percy Hemus, Florence Otis, Idelle 
Patterson, Claire Peteler, Margaret Romaine, 
Mme. Ryder-Kelsey, Ottilie Schillig, Helen 
Stanley, Minnie C. Stine, etc. 


FARLEY, ROLAND 
The night wind. High or Med., Cm.; 
Low Bie 5 5 & % iw eo te EE OO 
Editions—i1st, December; 2nd, January; 3rd, 
February; 4th, March; sth, April. Already a 
favorite repertoire song of Anna Case, Vera Curtis, 
Florence Easton, Frieda Hempel and many others, 


HAGEMAN, RICHARD 
At the well. High, Gb; Low Dp . net .75 
Sung by Ida Davenport, Rafaelo Diaz, Clara 
Edmunds-Hemingway, Cecil Fanning, Amparito 
Farrar, Sara Fuller, Florence Hinkle, Florence 
Keniston, Florence Macbeth, Greta Masson, 
Rosalie Miller, Gladys Morrison, Grace Northrup, 
Florence Otis, May Peterson, Margaret Romaine, 
Leonora Sparkes, Celine Ver Kerk, etc. 


MANA-ZUCCA 
The big brown bear. High, F; Low,D xer.60 
Sung by Julia Allen, Clara Edmunds-Hem- 
ingway, Louise Jenkins, Jane Kerley, Harriet 
McConnell, Matzenauer, George 
Meader, Eleanor Patterson, Fred Patton, Robert 
Quaite, Minnie C. Stine, Sam Stern, James 

W. White, etc. 


G. SCHIRMER 
3 East 43d St. New York 


Margaret 











Haynie accompanied brilliantly through- 
out, and the violinists, Vera Watson 
Downing and Mabel Dunn Hopkins, also 
did excellent work. 

This was Mrs. Alcock’s first appear- 
ance in Columbus and she was welcomed 
not only on account of her consummate 
artistry, but also for her beautiful voice. 
Her numbers were: “Mother of Mercies” 
by Sinding, “Tiappa” by Moussourgsky, 
“Quelle Scuffrance” of “Le Normandy” 
and “fO Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos,” besides songs by Hawley, Brock- 
way and Speaks. By request she added 
Speaks’s “When the Boys Come Home.” 
Mr. Johnson, who was remembered for 
an appearance in Columbus some years 
ago, sang with beautiful tone and fine 
artistry, “Virgin tutto Amor” by Du- 
rante, two of Schubert’s songs, the aria 
“Colpito qui m’Avete” from ‘André 
Chénier” by Giordano, and songs by Grif- 
fes, Glen and Kreisler, repeating the 
Glen song and adding several extras. 
duet, “Good Night,” by Harriet Ware, 
brought the program to a close. Elmer 
Zoller was an artistic accompanist. 

The Republican Glee Club, Karl H. 
Hoenig, conductor, presented a comic 
opera in Memorial Hall on May 16, be- 
fore a capacity audience. The opera 
was “Old King Cole,” with book and 
lyrics by David S. Ireland and music 
by David S. and Elsie L. Ireland, or- 
chestration by Earl McCullough. The 
cast was large, including twenty-seven 
soloists, besides the chorus. The work 
is founded on Mother Goose lyrics, Old 
King Cole and the Queen of Hearts be- 
ing the principal characters. It con- 
tained some very melodious numbers and 
created much merriment. The female 
characters were all taken by men, and 
were well performed. Among the sing- 


ers deserving special mention were Fred. 


H. Tibbetts, J. W. Barton, W. W. Jack- 
son, W. S. Ingersoll,. David A. Jones, 
Warner Nott, C. D. Reese, ©. W. High, 
R. W. Waltermire and Harry L. Barton. 
Frank Ziegler’s orchestra provided the 
accompaniments. ELLA MAy SMITH. 





Give May Festival in Crawfordsville, Ind. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., May 16.—The 
May Festival began on May 3, with Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “Patience,” given by 
the High School Glee Club. This was 
followed by the cantata “Pan on a Sum- 
mer Day” by Paul Bliss, sung by the 
Ladies’ Chorus of Musical Amateurs on 
the following evening, and the Festival 
ended on May 5 with Cowen’s “The Rose 
Maiden” by Cowen, all under the con- 
ductorship of L. C. McCauley. The audi- 
torium of the High School was well filled 
at each performance. Those who took 
part in “Patience” were Elizabeth Cle- 
ments, Caroline Gauld, Lola Hedge, 
Mary Hills, Charlotte Shapera, Martin 
Shannon, Paul McClamroch, Leroy 
Armentrout, James Kennon, Richard 
Bants, and Mabel Cuddington. The solo- 
ists of the cantata “Pan on a Summer 
Day” were Virgie Rice Alexander, Helen 
McCain and Mary Vance, with Louise 








CONCERNING 


FELIX FOX 


PIANIST 


In His Most Recent Appearances as Soloist With 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“After 
Fourth 
by Mr. 


Concerto for the 
Felix Fox. 


piano. 


Tschaikowsky’s coarseness it was refreshing to hear the opening measures of Beethoven’s 
The solo part 
His performance characterized by technical finesse, tonal charm and 


last evening was played—and beautifully— 


musicianly insight.’’—Boston Evening Transcript, April 29, 1921. 


“The performance was delightfully clear in the technical sense and Mr. Fox’s musicianly 
and artistic qualities were strongly in evidence. 


“It was an exhibition 
Plause at the close and 
Providence, R. I., Journal, 


Mr. 


April 13, 1921. 


of artistry that brought a great and sincere burst of ap- 
Fox was obliged to return several times in acknowledgment.’’— 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


For available dates address 


Concert Direction: 











AARON RICHMOND, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Moon at the piano. The High School 
Choral Society of 325 voices, a quartet 
composed of Mrs. Robert Tinsley, Mrs. 
Fred Vance, C. R. McCarty and L. A. 
Richman, Inez Kelsey, ‘pianist, and an 
orchestra from Indianapolis presented 
the Cowen cantata excellently. P. B. 





Langenhan and Mana-Zucca_ Soloists 
with Washington Club 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The 
Rubinstein Chorus directed by Claude 
Robeson, closed its season with Christine 
Langenhan, soprano, and Mana-Zucca, 
pianist-composer, as assisting artists. 
The compositions of Mana-Zucca were 
features throughout the evenings by 
artists and club. Florence Grandland 
and Mrs. Howard Blandy acted as ac- 
rompanists. 





Hanna Brocks-Oetteking in Kingston Re- 
cital 


KINGSTON, N. Y., May 20.—Prior to 
her departure for Europe, scheduled for 
May 28 on the Ryndam, Hanna Brocks- 


Henry. 


Oetteking, New York soprano, w, 
success as soloist with the 
Symphony Society on the evening of 
16. 
Springtime,” 
ing,” 

Minnetonka” 
April.” 
forth extras. 


OME See: 
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King 
She sang Strauss’s “Voices 
Mana-Zucca’s “Wh 
“By the Wate: 
and Krien’s “Lov, 
Enthusiastic applause br; 





Lieurance’s 








JULIETTE 


VELTY 


French Lyric Soprano 
ANNOUNCES 


A Summer Master Course 
French Diction Interpretation 
Repertoire 
(Chansons—Opera Comique en Miniatur: 
For Appointment Address 


Care of KLIBANSKY STUDIOS 
212 West 59th St. New York 








**Among our own pianists, of whom we now have a number 
who stand on a level of absolute equality with the majority of 
foreign exploitation, none have shown greater ability than Harold 
He displayed massive power and majestic con- 
ceptions.” —N. J. Corey in “All the Arts.” 
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Will teach in Chicago until the middle of August. 


Scholarships of free 





tuition under Mr. Henry in Europe, where he will be after October, will be 





Ce 


awarded to members of his summer class. 





For all particulars address 


L. M. Stout 





418 Fine Arts Bldg. 


Chicago 
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SITEDOFF 


American Composers’ Programs 


“The Thought Balanced Technic” 


Spring tour through New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts 


Six Recent Appearances in Boston 


Season 1921-1922 


JOHN WESLEY 


oe — 


ELIZABETH 


American Pianist 
THE PIONEER QF 


AND FOUNDER OF 


Now Booking 
Management: 


MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York 
































GRACE NORTHRUP 


SOPRANO 


ee 5 





requirements of 





New York Tribune, Dec. 11, 1920: 

“Miss Grace Northrup, 
a pleasing performer. 
fresh and colorful; an engaging presence and a sense of style 


is well endowed with 
She has a pretty voi 


the soprano, 





Address: G. E. STARRATT, Secretary 
Telephone Cathedral 3382 


601 West 112th Street, New York City 

















MARGUERITE VOLAVY 


BOHEMIAN PIANIST 


CONCERTS 


AVAILABLE SEASON 1921-22 
LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


Concert Direction: 





The Deepest Voice of Quality in the World 


The Russian-American 


EDWARD 


LAN K O W 


Philip Hale, Musical Editor of the Boston Herald, 


said: ‘“‘I know of no Basso to be compared with 
Mr. Lankow.”’ 
Management:—R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Breadway, 


New Yerk 


RECITALS 





City 











ERNEST 


SCHELLI 


“America’s Own 
Master Pianist” 


Steinway Piano 


Available Season 1921-22 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Duo-Art Records 








MARIAN WRIGHT POWER 






ee 


COLORATURA SOPRANCG 


CONCERT-RECITAL 
COSTUME RECITALS 
ADDRESS SUITE 1453 
80 E. JACKSON BOUL., CHICAGO 
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. seven Performances Given of 
1 Favorite Works Under 

‘ou the Cranstons 

a KANSAS CiTy, Mo., May 20.—A unique 


7 week of grand opera by the Kansas City 


~ LOCAL OPERA WEEK IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Opera Company, an organization of local 
artists, was given during the week of 
May 8 in the Grand Theater. This is an 
annual event under the direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ottley Cranston, and as usual 
was well patronized by appreciative au- 
diences. Especially convincing were the 
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Except at his concert appearances, 
the richly beautiful playing of : 
Ornstein may only be heard thru 


She AMPICO | 


This one great artist as perma- 
nent entertainer in your home 
would be worth many times the 
moderate cost of this wonder. | 
ful reproducing piano. = 


You Are Cordially Invited To Hear 
The eArt Of The Great 


Pianists Reproduced 
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portrayals of Marguerite in “Faust” by 
Mrs. Allan Taylor, and of the leading 
soprano parts in “Lucia” and “The Bo- 
hemian Girl” by Velma Lyon. Tenor 
roles were taken in many cases by Wal- 
ter Wheatley, as Riccardo Martin, who 
was to have appeared as guest-artist, 
was’ indisposed. Seven performances 
were given, the four operas presented 
being ‘Bohemian Girl,” “Faust,” 
“Lucia” and “Trovatore,” of which all 
but the last had two performances each. 
The principal singers were: Sopranos, 
Velma Lyon, Mrs. Allan Taylor, Alberta 
Blattman, Lillibelle Barton and Louise 
Collier Cranston; contralto, Agnes 
Keers; tenors, Walter Wheatley and 
Arch Cannon; baritone, Ottley Cranston. 

Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, was heard in recital in the audito- 
rium of the High School recently, as the 


last artist appearing in the annual con- 
cert series given under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The tenor’s 
resonant voic2 was well displayed in a 
program that comprised operatic bits 
and well-chosen songs. Powell Weaver 
accompanied ably. 

The Kansas City (Kan.) Choral Club, 
Earl Rosenberg, conductor, gave an ex- 
cellent first concert in the High School 
auditorium on May 10. Assisting artists 
were Olga Gates, soprano, and Paul 
Utt, baritone, both of whom were ex- 
ceptionally effective. The chorus pre- 
sented its numbers convincingly and in 
good musical style. 

Solon Robinson, pianist, was heard in 
recital at the Grand Avenue Temple on 
May 16. Glenwood Jones, tenor, was 
assisting artist. The program was a 
highly enjoyable one. L. 





EASTERN ENSEMBLES FIND 
WELCOME IN FRESNO, CAL. 


Bolm Ballet and Barrére Symphony End 
Club Series—“Pop” Program 
by Rothwell Men 

FRESNO, CAL., May 9.—The Fresno 
Musical Club closed the season with the 
appearance of the Bolm Ballet and the 
Barrére Little Symphony. The audience 
was so delighted with the performance 
that many numbers were repeated. Mr. 
Barrére has visited Fresno twice before, 
ence with the never-forgotten wood-wind 
ensemble and again with Lucy Gates. 
His playing of the Griffes Poem was an 
inspiring piece of work. The miniature 
ballet deserves special praise because of 
the unusual and artistic settings and 
costumes, which added greatly to the 
charm of the dancers. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic gave a 
charming if rather light concert pro- 
gram here last week. The familiar Men- 
delssohn Wedding March opened the pro- 
gram, which also included two Moszkow- 
ski numbers and closed with the “Meis- 
tersinger” Prelude. Elizabeth Rothwell 
was the soloist. 

Fresno’s annual Raisin Day celebra- 
tion was lengthened into two days as 
during last year, when the second day 
was devoted to the musical festival. A 
chorus of several hundred aided by the 
Kresno Symphony gave concerts both 
afternoon and evening. The Fresno Male 
Chorus closed its season with Horace 
sritt, ’cellist, and Mabel Riegelman, so- 
prano, as added attractions. M. A. 





Dedicate Week to Oregon Composers 


PORTLAND, ORE, May 21.—The So- 
ciety of Organ Composers. observed 
“Composers’ Week,” the first week of 
May, inviting all composers of this 
State to submit their works for exhibi- 
tion. Fifty-seven responded to the call 


and an elaborate display in the windows 
of a downtown music house attracted a 
great deal of attention and favorable 
comment. A luncheon was held at the 
Hotel Benson, May 4, presided over by 
Dr. Emil Enna, president of the society. 
The composers represented were Amelia 
Amacher, Carrie B. Adams, Lucien E. 
Becker, Daisy Bevans, R. Bloomquist, 
Sarah A. Blackman, Lena W. Chambers, 
Norma W. Collins, Evelyn Calbreath, 
Emil Enna, Metta B. Evans, Katherin 
Glen, Frederick W. Goodrich, Alexander 
Hull, Eva Hammer Hull, Norine Harris, 
George D. Ingram, Lola R. Junkin, Kath- 
erine L. Johnson, Lewis W. Lewis, Henry 
B. Murtagh, Constance Mattingly, Mills 
H. Edward, Jean McKercher, Z. M. Par- 
vin, Christian Poole, E. O. Spitzner, 
Charles Swensen, Bertha Slater Smith, 
Daniel H. Wilson, Adel Anderson Wood, 
Annabelle Wagstaff, Frankie Walker, W. 
Gifford Nash, Dent Mowry, Tom Dob- 
son, Carmen Sullivan Powell, Earl 
Sharp, Roy Marion Wheeler, A. H. Car- 
men, G. Berry, Albert Howell Lowry, 
Laura Ginther Schoenborn, Cathenka 
Lee Thompson, Esther Silsby, Roy S. 
Sorenson, Charles H. Arundel, Mildred 
L. Robinson, Eliza May Wyman, Father 
Dominie, Erskine Luline, H. A. Webber, 
Harold Graham, Henry Keates, Cecil 
Teague and Francis Richter. 5: th 

Elsie Rockwell and Gertrude Miller Give 

Recital in Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., May 19.—Elsie 
Rockwell, soprano, and Gertrude Miller, 
pianist, were heard recently in a recital 
at Unity Houuse, presenting a program 
that included numbers by classic and 
modern composers. Mrs. Rockwell’s first 
group was composed of songs by Lully, 
Pergolesi and Haydn which she inter- 
preted with excellent taste and finish. 
Afer her modern group she sang Farley’s 
“Night Wind” as anencore. Miss Miller 
was particularly successful in a Chopin 
group and one of modern compositions by 
Grainger, Dett, Scott and Debussy. 
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TITTA RUFFO 


CELEBRATED BARITONE 


At Metropolitan Opera House, Noy. 21 to Feb. 4, 1922 


Concert Tour Oct. 12 to Nov. 18, 1921 
Concert Tour Feb. 6 to May 1, 1922 


Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
PAUL LONGONE, Associate 
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TOLEDO SYMPHONY ENDS 





May Graves Atkins Soloist at Final Con- 
cert—La Forge Artists’ 
Quartet Recital 


TOLEDO, OHIO, May 14.—On Wednes- 
day evening in Scott Auditorium, the 
Toledo Symphony, Lewis H. Clement, 
conductor, gave its sixth and last con- 
cert for the present season, with Mrs. 
May Graves Atkins, soprano, of Chi- 
cago as soloist. The orchestra’s playing 
in many ways was the best of the year, 


its work showing unusual finish. One 
of the outstanding features was the 


presentation under the baton of the com- 
poser, of the concertmaster, John 
Koella’s “Souvenir” for strings. It was 
received with such enthusiasm that it 
had to be repeated. Mrs. Atkins sang 
“Depuis le Jour” from “Louise” and a 
group of songs. She was warmly re- 


GAY 


MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera mind.” 
—New York World. 





Re-creation of Famous Plays 


Management: May Stanley 
53 Washington Square, New York 


COSTUME 
RECITALS 


for Young and 
Grown-up Children 


“Miss Bobby” 


BESLER 


Soprano 
“A Program of Re- 
freshing Difference.’’ 
For available dates, 
etc., address 
50 BARROW ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 























Prima Donna Soprano 


Trans-Continental Concert Tour 
with FRANKLIN CANNON, Pianist 
Management: HARRY H. HALL, 
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STUART 


MASON 


In Pianoforte Lecture Recitals 





Faculty and Lecturer New England 
Conservatory 

American representative of IB8I- 
DORE PHILIPP 

Successor as Musical Lecturer to 
LOUIS ©%. ELSON 


SEASON 1921-1922 NOW BOOKING 
Management SHERMAN K. SMITH 
329a Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR SEASON 


ceived. Mrs. Mary Willing Megley was 
her accompanist. Mr. Clement deserves 
much credit for the results he has 
achieved in the first year under most 
adverse circumstances. Announcement 
has been made that “Pop” concerts will 
be given in the Coliseum every Sunday 
afternoon during the summer. 

The last concert of the present season 
of the Civic Music League was in the 
Coliseum on the evening of May 9, the 
artists of the evening being the La Forge 
Artists’ Quartet, with Frank La Forge 
at the piano. The singers were Hazel 
Silver, soprano; Dorothy George, con- 
tralto; Sheffield Child, tenor, and Charles 
Carver, bass. 6: ae 





Mme. Langenhan with Washington 


(D. C.) Club 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—Appear- 
ing as soloist at the Rubinstein Club’s 
last concert for the season, Christine 
Langenhan, soprano, was greeted by a 
capacity audience. Mme. Langenhan, who 
was in fine voice, opened her part of the 
program with the “Connais-tu le Pays” 
aria from “Mignon.” She followed this 
with the “Habanera” from “Carmen.” 
In response to prolonged applause, she 
gave Massenet’s “Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleus” 
as an extra. Her second group was made 
up of Russian and Bohemian songs and 
numbers by the Americans, Cadman, 
Mana-Zucca and Watts. Besides repeat- 
ing the “Spring Song” from Cadman’s 
“Shanewis,”’ she gave Gartlan’s “The 
Lilac Tree” as an extra. Florence Grand- 
land was her accompanist. The chorus 
of the club was heard to advantage in 
several numbers by Lieurance. 





Scotney and Dufault Soloists with Man- 
chester, N. H., Concert 


MANCHESTER, N. H., May 12.—Evelyn 
Scotney, coloratura soprano, and Paul 
Dufault, tenor, sang to a capacity audi- 
ence Tuesday evening in a joint recital 
in connection with the annual concert 
of the Orpheon F. A. recently organized 
by Pierre Perrault. The chorus is well 
trained and gave numbers which were 
cordially received. Harry C. Whitte- 
more accompanied Mr. Dufault and Her- 
bert Schiller was the accompanist for 





Miss Scotney. Fr. a Bs 
Mario Chamlee Sings with Brooklyn 
Philomela Chorus 
BROOKLYN, May 15.—Etta Hamilton 


Morris led the Philomela Ladies’ Croxvus 
in an effective program at its recent con- 
cert in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
The assisting artist was Mario Cham- 
lee, tenor of the Metropolitan, who made 
a fine impression. Mr. Chamlee was 
ably accompanied at the piano by Conal 
Quirke. A. T. S. 

Werrenrath Closes Poughkeepsie Con- 

cert Series 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., May 15.— 
Reinald Werrenrath brought to a close 
the sixth season of concerts under the 
auspices of the Dutchess County Musical 
Association with his recital in the High 
School Auditorium on May 6. Mr. Wer- 
renrath sang with perfect voice-control 
and beautiful interpretation. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic. Harry Spier, ac- 
companist, played a solo group excel- 
lently. E. W. G. 





and Patton Soloists with 


Lowell Choral Society 


LOWELL, MAss., May 16.—The May 
concert of the Lowell Choral Society 
given in the Strand Theater on May 10, 
was one of the high lights of the local 
musical season. The chorus, under the 
conductorship of Eusebius Hood, offered 
a miscellaneous program including well- 
known choruses from oratorios excerpts 
from Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” and 
Max Bruch’s “Fair Ellen.” The assist- 
ing soloists were Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, and Fred 
Patton, bass. Each artist sang a group 
of songs in addition to the solo parts in 


Sundelius 


the cantata. Numbers contributed by 
the Boston Festival Orchestra were espe- 
cially well done, the three dances from 
“Nell Gwynn” by Edward German mak- 
ing a decidedly favorable impression. 
Wilfred Kershaw’s piano accompani- 
ments were most musicianly and satis- 
factory. LF. D. 


High School Musical Clubs Give Con- 
cert in Easton, Pa. 


EASTON, Pa., May 13—A concert of 
considerable merit was given last night 
by the glee club and orchestra of the 
High School under the leadership of 
James Beam, director of public school 
music. The work was of a high stand- 
ard, especially that of the glee club 
of sixty voices in the cantata “The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith,” by Noyes. Rhythmic 
excellence marked the singing of Tro- 
tere’s “In Old Madrid.” The orchestra 
played, among other numbers, one of 
the Hungarian Dances of Brahms, and 
was cordially applauded. The assisting 
artist was Bertryne Collins, soprano, 
who sang the aria “With Verdure Clad,” 
from “The Creation,” in an artistic man- 
ner, also three French songs. Her final 
group included a “Japanese Love Song” 
by Mr. Beam. E. D. L. 





Patriotic Pageant with Music in Balti- 
more Enlists Aid of 1200 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 14.—A musical 
spectacle, “America,” was recently given 
in the Lyric Theater before large audi- 
ences. Those cast for the chief rdles 
were Winifred Holmes, Loretta Philbin, 
Elizabeth Richardson, Douglas Mce- 


Comas, Thomas Mengert and H. D. 
Howells. W. Mills Davis, author of the 
pageant, directed the performances, 


which were for the benefit of the Boumi 
Temple of the Mystic Shrine. Over 1200 
persons participated in the pageant. 

r. © B. 





ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Twenty students 


representing the student membership of 
the Thursday Matinée Club gave a re- 
cital lately. 








Dorothy Doe, Pianist, of Bangor, \, 
Engaged to Be Married 


BANGOR, ME., May 13.—The eng: 
ment of Dorothy Doe, daughter of 
and Mrs. Harris N. Doe, of this cit, 
Charles Hicks, son of Mr. and Mrs, }) 
bert C. Hicks, was recently annouw: 
Miss Doe is well known in musical ¢i; 
of this city, being an active membe, 
the Schumann Club, accompanist of 
Bangor Festival Chorus. and a men 
of the local Musicians’ Union. She n 
her début at the 1920 festival with 
orchestra, playing the piano part 
Percy Grainger’s “Colonial Song.” 





CONDUCTOR 
Metropolitan Opera Hous 
Studios: 64-65 
Voice Culture—Repertoir- 
Operatic Ensemble Classi-s 
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SOPRANO 


Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 











MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Available for 
Concerts— Recitals— Receptions 


Personal Address: 490 Riveriide 
Drive, New York. 


Phone Riverside 283 








ESTHER 


CU TCHIN 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
“Esther Cutchin, the pianist, made New York 


like her.”’ 
—Charles D. Isaacsenw in the N. Y. Globe 


Knabe Ampico Records 
Address, c/o Musical America 














*Phone Riverside 9486 
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FLORENCE McMANUS 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


IN AMERICA 
ENTIRE SEASON 1921-22 
30 Central Park South 
NEW YORK 








Studio: 309 West 86th 





VOICE 
Mme: CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 


TEACHER of MARION TELVA, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


St., New York. 


Tel. Schuyler S280. 








Ww. | SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Henri Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 
Pronounced %y Teachors as the Best Book om Voice 


50 W. 67th St. 


Phone, Columbus 1405 





PUPIL OF 


HELEN LOUISE SCHAFMEISTER‘::2%::.: 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 60 BH. 34tk St., New York. 
"Phone Murray Rill 1301 


c/o Sullivas 





CHICAGO'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS and SCHOOLS 








H. WHITNEY TEW 
The Greatest Development of the Century” 


Suite 612-613, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
*"Phone Wabbash 6990 





RALPH LEO 


BARITONE 
S39 No. Dearborr St. 
"Phone Muperior 8700 


Chicage 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
WALTON PERKINS, President 
"Phone Wabash 





9th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. 





“THE 
MATCHLESS 


“Whose Voice Is One in a Million.” 


DALVAREZ’ 


New York Globe. 


New York Tribune. 


@ PERUVIAN 
CONTRALTO 














ANNA LOUISE WEEK Coniraitc 
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Pacific Coast Tour in April 





Exclusive Management 
DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York 


Steinway Piano 


Address care of Musical Ameri« 
80 East Jackson Bl’vd, Chicas 
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Young Choristers Paid Tribute at Spartanburg’s Silver Festival 











Chorus of Children from the City Schools of Spartanburg, S. C. 


YPARTANBURG, S. C., May 21.—One of the attractive features of the quarter- 
S centennial festival of the Musical Festival Association, held May 4-6, was the 
singing of the Children’s Chorus. Recruited from the city schools, the 500 children 

the chorus were trained in groups by their teachers according to grades, all 


under the supervision of Mrs. B. L. Blackwell. 


Composed of 500 Voices, This Chorus Was a Notable Feature of the Twenty-fifth Annual Music Festival 


At the festival concert they gave 


a performance of Gaul’s “Spring Rapture” accompanied by the Russian Symphony. 
So admirable was their work that Modest Altschuler, conductor of the orchestra, 
made a speech paying a tribute to Mrs. Blackwell and her young charges. 





la Forge Vocal Quartet Acclaimed in 
Louisville, Ky. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 14.—A large au- 

lience of music-lovers gathered, May 10, 


at the Municipal Auditorium to hear the 
last concert of the Civic Music Series by 
the Frank La Forge Metropolitan Ar- 
tists’ Quartet. The quartet consists of 
Hazel Silver, soprano; Dorothy George, 








me 


M Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40h 
St. New York City. Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 16 
Mary E. Breckisen, 351 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio, June 20 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, M« 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 North Ewing Ave., Dallas, 
Texas, Jan. 12. 

Jeannette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 

New York. 

Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 

land, Ore. 

Clara Sabin Winter, 410 North Main St., Yates Center, 
Kansas. Topeka, Kansas, April, 192] 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St.; Dallas, Texas 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas, June 20. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois. Monthly Classes. 

ella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 
Texas 

Mattie D. Willis,, 915 Carnegie Hall, Normal Class June 
15. New York City. 

rriet Bacon McDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago 
Dallas, Texas, June 1. Chicago, August 1! 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 
THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Oregor 


Mrs. Ura Wrinkle Synott, 824 North Ewing Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Ruby Frances John, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Maude Ellen Littlefleld, Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music, Kansas City, Mo 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Pay City, Texas 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal 
Oxford College, Oxford, O., June 27—July 30 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 South 2lst St.. Richmond, Ind 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Texas 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. May—June 6 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Boulevard, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 

Adda O. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
April, June, Sept. 

Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, 
May 30; Sept. 19 


Sherman, 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 





LIONEL STOR 


BASS- 
BARITONE 


1451 Broadway, New York 








CLEMENTINE Prima Donna Soprano 
Covent Garden, London 
Metropolitan Co., N.Y. 


DeV ERE Betopoiiten to,'h¥. 


57 WEST 58th STREET 


ROMUALDO Vocal Teacher 


FormerlyConductorMetro- 
S A Pp I O politan — Coach to Patti, 
Calve, Nordica and others 


NEW YORK, Phone Plaza 9936 





KATHRYN PLATT GUNN 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


~ CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 
Phone Lafayette 5472-W 


contralto; Sheffield Child, tenor, and 
Charles Carver, bass. The program was 
made up of solos, duets and quartets, 
including many of the compositions of 
Mr. La Forge as well as other numbers. 
Particularly pleasing were the solos of 
Mr. Carver. The concert was under the 
management of Bradford Mills. 
mF: 


Lotta Madden Guest of Honor at Kansas 
City Conservatory 


KANSAS City, KAN., May 21.—A recep- 
tion was given on the evening of May 7, 
at the Kansas City Conservatory, for 
Lotta Madden, soprano, and her accom- 
panist, Louise Keppel, who were en route 
to New York from their Pacific Coast 
tour of ten weeks. Miss Madden sang a 
short program. John Thompson, local 
pianist, played a group of modern com- 
positions. 


Florence Otis Heard with 
(N. J.) Club 


ELIZABETH, N. J., May 21.—At its re- 
cent concert, under the able direction 
of Lillian Andrews, the Women’s Choral 
had the assistance of Florence Otis, so- 
prano, as soloist. Songs by Warford, 
Terry, Gilbert and Foote were featured. 
The program came to a brilliant close 
with the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” with the Gloria Trump- 
eters and Miss Otis aiding. 


Elizabeth 


Unique Church Concert Given in Water- 
loo, Iowa 


WATERLOO, IowA, May 21.—A unique 
concert was given recently by the B Nat- 
ural Music Club in the First Baptist 
Church. The setting was a modern 
drawing room where the girls met their 
hostess for an informal evening : n- 
O yr an informal evening and en 
tertained each other and incidentally the 

















CHARLES MARSHALL 


WORLD’S GREATEST DRAMATIC TENOR 


Management: HARRISON & HARSHBARGER, 1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 























audience, with songs, harp, violin and 
plano music. Mrs. Merie Witt was in 
charge of the dramatic side of the pro- 
gram and Mrs. Roland Taylor was in 
charge of the choral music. Viola Miller 
offered two harp solos, Mrs. E. J. Thomp 
son, a trombone solo; a string quartet 
composed of Laura and Leile Cowlishaw, 
Maybeth Mack and Viola Miller offered 
several numbers. Others on the program 
were Mrs. Roland Taylor, Leeta 
Cowles, Mae Howell, Martha McCormick, 
Nina Rickerts Myrtle Belangee, Mar- 
jorie Tucker, Mrs. Raymond Addington, 
Mildred Hoffman, Bernice Call, Eudora 
Carey. mo 


DAVID 


BISPHAM 


Singer & Teacher of Singing 
44 West 44th Street - New York 


EMILY HAR FORD 


Accompanist and Coach 
Assistant to 
DAVID BISPHAM 


44 West 44th Street, New York 
Private Studio 
Room 100, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mondays and Thursdays 




















THEO KARLE 
AMERICA’S GREAT TENOR 
has sung the following stands rd songs 
exclusively for the Brunswick Records. 


Little Mother of Mine ( 13001-A 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of 

Araby ( 13001-B 
Christ in Flanders 13002-A 
The Lord is My Light ¢ 13002-B 
Macushila 13006-A 
Mavis ( 13006-B 
The Bells of St. Mary’s 1W07-A 
Evening Song ( 13007-B 
“hat Tumbled Down Shack , 

in Athlone 13010-A 
My Wild Irish Rose ( 19010-B 
From the Land of the Sky ( 

Blue Water ° 13011-A 
Venetian Song ( 13001-B 
Bring Back the Golden 

Days 13013-A 
When You and I Were 

Young, Maggie 13013-B 
Kathleen Mavyourneen 13016-A 
Killarney ¢ 19016-B 
Come Back to Frin 13018-B 
Mother Machree ¢ 13018-A 


Make them a part of your permanenf, record library 
for your own enjoyment and for th: vocal student 
in your household They can be plaral on any ma- 
chine and at $1.25 (the regular price) for two songs 
are the greatest value in the record 'tarket to-day! 
Sole Met. KINGSBURY FOSTER, (associa Sydrey alton), 
6 W 38th St.. New York 





Y ROBERTS 


MEZZO 


CONTRALTO 


“A SONG RECITALIST 


PAR EXCELLENCE” 


—CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, 


Management: 
DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, 
New York 
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Max Bruch’s 
Last Songs 


“Five Songs, Op. 97, for 
Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment” (Carl 
Fischer) by the late Max Bruch have 
just been issued in this country, and are 
fine examples of the art of the famous 
composer of the Concerto in G Minor 
for violin and the choral work, “Fair 
Ellen.” Though little 
known in America as a 
song composer, the late 
Dr. Bruch was no tyro 
at writing for the voice. 
Sopranos, who have 
sung his fine “Ave 
} Maria” from “The 

; Cross of Fire” will tes- 

”" ane tify to his skill in writ- 
Sis ing beautiful vocal 

— phrases and to _ his 

Max Bruch = knowledge of the possi- 
bilities of the human voice. 

And in these five songs he has as a 
true Lieder composer expressed himself 
with distinction. There is a certain 
Brahmsian quality in these songs; for 
Bruch was a composer of another day, 
who lived into our modernistic times and 
like Saint-Saéns—though he was much 
more sincere than his French confrére 
could ever be—held to his idiom un- 
touched by the inroads of modernism. 
There is genuine worth in “When My 
Dear One Comes (Mein Liebchen naht, 
Blumen zu pfliicken)” and “Through the 
Haze of the Cloudy Night (Durch die 
wolkige Maiennacht),” both sustained 
pieces, grace and movement in “ ’Neath 
My Window Ledge (Vor dem Fenster 
mir).” “Morning Song (Morgenlied)” 
is an exceedingly beautiful Andante in 
D Flat Major, full of Brahmsian re- 
straint and purity, while “A Maiden 
Fair and Sparkling Wine (Ein Mad- 
chen und ein Glaschen Wein)” is bril- 
liant, an Allegro in D Major, 3/4 time. 

These songs represent something that 
we rarely have the pleasure of comment- 
ing on these days,—Lieder by a master. 
For Lieder are no longer written in 
America to-day and masters are rare. 
The old German verse, “Kein Meister 
fallt von Himmel,” is sadly true. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that our more 
serlous concert singers will examine 
these Bruch songs carefully and give 
them a place in their Lieder groups in 
coming recitals. They deserve it. Eng- 
lish versions for all five songs have been 
excellently prepared by Alice Matullath. 





* * * 
Mr. Quilter That exquisite song, 
Transcribes “Dream Valley” (Lon- 
One of His don: Winthrop Rogers, 
Songs for Ltd.) by Roger Quilter, 


the Violin the first of his “Three 
Songs by William 
Blake,” appears now transcribed for vio- 
lin by the composer. He has transposed 
the tonality from G Flat Major to D 
Flat Major, and has set the melody for 
the three lower strings of the instru- 
ment, the E string not being called upon 
at all. Delightful is this sensitively at- 
tuned music, the music of a man who 
can charm us with his quiet distinc- 
tion as can few living composers. 
“Dream Valley” as a violin piece is a 
gem that cries for early performance 
in recital. Efrem Zimbalist would be 
the man to play it for us, or Kathleen 
Parlow when she returns next season. 


* * & 

Mana-Zucca “Paraphrase Brillante 

Paraphrases on Theme of ‘Over 

“Over There” There’” (Leo Feist, 
Ince.) reveals Mana- 


Zucca once more doing a clever thing 
cleverly. The theme of the most popular 
of all American songs of the recent war is 
treated most adroitly by her in all sorts 
of evolutions, leading up to a triumphant 
close in brilliant piano passage work. 
Though written here as a piano com- 
position, and an excellent one, too, we 
can think of the piece readily as an or- 
chestral paraphrase, in which horns, 
trumpets and trombones have their say, 
against a stirring string background. 
No mention is made on the printed copy 
of the name of the gentleman who com- 
posed that striking popular melody, 


“Over There.” It was George M. 
Cohan, was it not? 

* * * 
A Ferrari For four-part women’s 
Lullaby for voices, unaccompanied, 
Women’s has Gustave’ Ferrari 


Voices written a Lullaby (Bos- 


ton Music Co.) to a Rob- 
ert Loveman poem. It is a fetching bit, 


written with complete mastery for the 
voices, the part writing tastefully man- 


aged. It ought to make a most welcome 
number’ for a group in programs of 
women’s choral. societies. 
* * * 
Not since she wrote “The 
“Stars” Ades Cross” has Harriet Ware 
to Her Repu- done as big a song as she 
tation has recently in_ her 
“Stars” (G. Schirmer.) 
The poem is by the late Joyce Kilmer, 
whose loss in the war robbed America 
of one of her most spontaneous and 
sincere poets: Miss Ware has made 
the poem her own through her musi- 
cal interpretation 
of its lines and has 
made it live anew. 
In sweep, in ap- 
peal, in its dra- 


Miss Ware in 


matic exposition 
of the poet’s 
thought Miss 
Ware’s song 
stands high in con- 
temporary song 
literature. There 


is profundity of 
expression here, 
unmovable_ sincer- 
ity and an ardor 
that burns. And 
when she comes to 
such lines as the 
Maestoso “Jesus 
Christ came from the Cross” she shows 
what a strong and noble utterance she 
can summon up. Her employment of 
the single tone D in three octaves in the 
right hand against an upward moving 
bass in the left on the words “Four 
great iron spikes there were’ is little 
short of a tour de force and has in it the 
conviction of centuries! And the final 
pages carry on this dramatic feeling 
to a thrilling conclusion. The song 
bears a dedication to Mme. Schumann 
Heink, in whose hands it will be vital 
and flaming, a song that will make the 
name of its composer even more greatly 
admired and respected than it has been 
in the past. The song is for a high or 
medium voice. 

* * * 
Two Concert Forsaking the field of 
Songs by Frank the ballad for a moment 
H. Grey. that busy composer, 

Frank H. Grey, has 
turned his attention to what he calls on 
his title page “Two Concert Songs.” 
They are “Bird-Man on High” and 
“Winter Love-Song” (G. Schirmer) and 
represent some of his best work to date. 
Mr. Grey is always a melodist and his 
talent in this direction is readily seen 
in both of these songs. The first, to an 
effectively put text by Harriet Gaylord, 
ought to make the same kind of a suc- 
cess that R. Huntingdon Woodman’s “A 
Birthday” made some years ago. It is 
just as good as the popular Rossetti song 
and offers big opportunities for the 
singer. High and low keys appear. 

In “Winter Love-Song,” dedicated to 
Francis Rogers, we find a very Russian 
first half in minor mode, followed by a 
bright and cheery second part in major. 
Here, too, the composer keeps in mind 
the demands of the singer and gives at- 
tention to a joyous ending. The song, to 
a poem by Frederick H. Martens, is for 
a medium voice. 

* * &* 
A Very Pretty William Stickles has 
Stickles Song written a charming lit- 

tle song in his “The 
Sands of Millane” (M. Witmark & 
Sons) to a text by Edith B. Spaulding. 
Its very simplicity and freedom from all 
sophistication make it attractive to 
singer and listener and the piano part is 
properly simple as well. It has been 
sung continually by Theo Karle. There 
will be many other concert singers to 
make it familiar throughout the coun- 
try. 





Harriet Ware 


4. 5 
Two New To two tenors of the 
Vanderpool Metropolitan Opera 
Songs Company, Paul _ Alt- 


house and Rafaelo Diaz, 
has Frederick W. Vanderpool dedicated 
his new songs, “Red Petals” and “Come, 
Love Me” (M. Witmark & Sons.) 
“Red Petals” is a very worthy utter- 
ance, we find, quite in the best idiom of 
its composer. The text is by Katharine 
Adams. In “Come, Love Me” Mr. Van- 
derpool has written an impassioned song 
with a fine climax, one that will find 
many hearings during the coming sea- 
son. The author of its text is Elsie 
Jean. 





There appear four new 
by Horace songs by Horace John- 
Johnson son, a_ gifted young 
American, who has 
studied with Bainbridge Crist and who 
is now making a name for himself in 
New York, writing recital songs of gen- 
uine merit. The songs are ‘Wings,” 
“Winter Has Come,” “Lost Leve” and 
“Dirge” (G. 
PPnapag Schirmer) and 
form an_ alto- 
gether attractive 
set. 

These songs, 
though recently 
issued, are not 
fresh from their 
composer’s pen. 
In fact they were 
written several 
, years ago. Since 
then he has 
grown more ma- 
ture in his style 
and has acquired 
a greater free- 
dom of expres- 
sion. Yet his 
music is always natural and free from 
artificiality and is set down with taste 
and often with much _ refinement. 
“Wings” is a simple song to a text by 
Mary L. Ritter, ending with a rich cli- 
max; “Winter Has Come,” a _ lovely 
Moderato, F Major, 3/4 time, a lullaby 
to Mother Earth, potent in melodic ap- 
peal. The poem is by Ethel Hueston. 
Margaret Sangster has supplied the 
poem for “Lost Love,” a brilliant con- 
cert song. 

But it is the final song of the set, 
“Dirge,” a Shelley poem, that stands 
highest in our opinion.Mr. Johnson has 
dedicated this song to his master, Mr. 
Crist; and we feel certain that Mr. Crist 
accepted the dedication with no little 
feeling of pride. For in it Mr. John- 
son reveals his very distinct feeling for 
the artsong, an uncompromising atti- 
tude in setting his text to music and an 
harmonic interest, greater than that 
found in the other three. This song has 
a gripping quality. “Wings” and “Lost 
Love” are for a high or medium voice, 
“Winter Has Come” for low voice, 


“Dirge” for medium voice. A. W. K. 
* * * 


A New Polish Ludomir Rd6zycki is a 
Pianoforte Pole, born in Warsaw, 
Concerto with a German musical 

training (he is a pupil 
of Humperdinck), a number of whose 
compositions, including his new Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 43 
(Copenhagen: Wilhelm Hansen), have 
been issued by a Scandinavian publisher. 
He has writte largely in the more pre- 
tentious forms, as two operas and at 
least five symphonic poems testify, and 
his concerto shows that he is accustomed 
to the broad gauge in thematic develop- 
ment. The work is conceived in three 
movements: an Allegro (for the twenty- 
odd measures of quiet Andante which 
precede it are purely a declarative in- 
troit) ; an Andante con moto, and an Al- 
legro giocoso. 

Pianistically the concerto is very grate- 
ful: the themes of the first movement 
are pregnant, and are presented with 
color and rhythmic effect. There is no 
abrupt transition from a fff climax to 
the succeeding movement, instead a page 
of transitional character leads over into 
a very lovely lyric Andante tranquillo e 
dolce, which ushers in the second move- 
ment, Andante con moto. Here we for- 
give initial themes which seem a trifle 
acerb, tonally, because of the glowing 
richness and beauty of their develop- 
ment, which eliminates any harshness 
which at first might appear to offend. 
Here, as in the other movements, the 
skillful employ of the orchestra for bal- 
ance and contrast shows the routined 
hand of an experienced master of in- 
strumetation. The final movement, Al- 
legro giocoso, is quite a delightful thing. 
It is in essence, a jig, but neither the 
giga of the Italian nor the jig of the 
Irishman. It is the jig wth a Polish in- 
flection, and one decidedly piquant and 
extremely effective for the keyboard in- 
strument. Frequent changes in tempo, 
key and style give variety, and the jocose 
and playful character is maintained 
throughout. F. H. M. 


Four Songs 





Horace Jolinson 


ok * * 
A Fine Male’ Sir Walter Scott’s poem, 
Chorus by “King Charles” (H. W. 


Howard Barlow Gray Co.) has received 
a vigorous and appro- 
priate setting as a chorus for men’s 


NEW Music: VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | 


voices, unaccompanied, at the hands 
Howard Barlow. Mr. Barlow has ¢ 
posed music for it that is straight: 
ward, full-voiced, rich in its effect « 
written with 
usual skill. It 
more than diffic 
in these stu 
harmonic days 
1921 to write \ 
as much po 
and feeling, 
ploying =_ diat 
harmonies, as \!) 
Barlow has. 
displays a ; 
knowledge of chor- 
al writing, a devp 
penetration of |. 
poem and above 
all a_ splendid 
sense of propor- 
tion. 
The average issue for male chorus 
unaccompanied is not a thing about 
which one can be enthusiastic. T)\s 
part song is far above the average; it is 4 
composition that does Mr. Barlow great 
credit, one that is a striking piece of 
evidence of his gift as a composer of 
unquestioned ability. Male choral 
societies from coast to coast ought to 
bring this work forward next season. 
It is not easy to sing; yet, with care- 
ful rehearsing, its beauties can he 
brought out with thrilling effect. 

A. W. K. 





Howard Barlow 


* * * 


A Scherzino by Rudolph Ganz’s Scher- 
Rudolph Ganz zino (Composers’ Music 


Corporation)  undoubt- 
edly deserves its sub-title, “concert- 
piece,” though when played as _ its 


composer plays it, difficulty is the 
last thought which suggests itself 
to the auditor. It is a happy, hurrying 
con spirito movement, with a captivat- 
ing quality of mock mystery, which de- 
velops a few simple themes in a piquant 
pizzicato treatment—we must not for- 
get a charming ten measure section of 
cantabile toward the close—to die away, 
delicately, before a terminal ff crash in 
the bass. The composition is a delight 
to the ear and well worth the study 
needed to present it with all the effect 
inherent in it. 


e+ > 
A Song of “Since First I Gazed in 
Merit by Your Dear Eyes” (Olive: 
Mr. Morse Ditson Co.) is an ap- 


pealing ballad by Ar- 
thur Cleveland Morse, a young composer 
who has the gift for a good tune, and 
the skill to dress it in becoming fashion. 
A tender little text | v Albert Morse lends 
soul to its musical succulence. It is 
published for high and for medium voice. 

* * * 


Piano Pieces in Charles Haubiel’s 
by Charles “Seven Pieces for the 
Haubiel Young Pianist” (Com- 
posers’ Music Corpora- 
tion), the word “young” must be taken 
with a tiny grain of salt; With the ex- 
c&ption of Rondeau, Fairy Tale, “Phan- 
toms,” Romance and Elfin § Dance, 
which are about Grade III in difficulty, 
the other two numbers, “Goblins” and 
Elegy, call for a Grade IV equipment, 
technically. The pieces are all interest- 
ingly written, and show more individual- 
ity than the ordinary run of teaching 
piece, a very decided point in their 
favor, when so many teaching numbers 
come out as if stamped in a die. | 
An individual Valse Gracieuse 1s 4 
well-sounding piece of engaging charac- 
ter, which does not make. too great tech 
nical demands. It is also for piano. 
* * 


* 
A Book of “Six Songs” (Boston 
Palmgren Music Co.) by Selim 
Songs Palmgren, edited and 


“Englished” by Carl ! 
gel and appearing under one cover, 
should meet with a warm welcome [fro! 
vocal cognoscenti. They have that 
culiar individual strain of poesy, t 
Finnish melancholia, so tender in its 2)- 
peal, that subtle and moving art of me: 
ody which is the prerogative of the ¢' 
uinely inspired creative artist. All 5x 
songs—“‘By the Kiln,” “Darker Grow 
the Shadows,” “The Rose-bud” (an © 
quisite thing), “Autumn,” “Midsummer- 
day’s Dream” and “Mother”—are beau- 
tiful in varying ways and degrees, 

all six are worth having —_ -_s g. 


* * * 


Nevada Van der Veer before leav!"s 
for Lake George, N. Y., to take up °«' 
duties as one of the heads of the Mil!:'- 
Van der Veer Summer Vocal Sc! 
there, is to open the series of pri' 
morning musicales given by Mr. Tha 
of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., during the s 
mer. 
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Josie Pujol, Cuban Violinist, Now on 
Tour Through the South 


Josie Pujol, violinist, is making an- 
other tour through the South, en route to 
fll return engagements in her native 
Cuba which grew out of last year’s suc- 
cesses. 

Miss Pujol recently appeared in Mon- 
treal, Albany, Burlington, Vt.; Oyster 
Bay, Glen Ridge, and is booked for a 
Globe concert for Sunday evening, June 
26, at DeWitt Clinton High School. 





Mabel Livingstone to Join Votichenkos 
Abroad 


Mabel Livingstone will sail on the 
Mauretania on June 9, for a two or three 
months’ visit to England, France and 
Italy. Miss Livingstone goes abroad as 
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personal representative of Sasha Voti- 
chenko, who, accompanied by his wife 
and child, is now traveling in Southern 
France, where he has recently given a 
number of successful tympanon recitals 
of old and modern French music. Beulah 
Livingstone will accompany her sister, 
Mabel, in the interest of the Talmadge 
sisters, of screen renown. 





Columbus Pupils of Minnie 


Give Recital 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 21.—A concert 


by local pupils of Minnie Tracey, vocal 
teacher of Cincinnati, attracted an in- 
terested audience to the Deshler Ball- 
room on May 14. Beauty of tone marked 
the performances of the young singers. 
The opening number, a quartet by Louis 
Victor Saar, brought forward—Gladys 
Hughes, Mrs. Florence McCullough, 
Frieda Hauck and Mrs. Arlington C. 
Harvey. Mrs. Edith Conkright followed 


Tracey 


with Max Bruch’s “Air of Penelope.” 
An air from Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers” 
was the number given by Henry Corbin. 
A song by Curran and a Bizet aria af- 
forded varied opportunity to Margaret 
Wood. Mrs. Estelle Hively and Mrs. 
Harvey were others who contributed to 
the first half of the program, which 
closed with a Gounod aria sung by Les- 
ter Parkins. 

An unusual feature was the “Chanson 
Indoue” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, in which 
Viola Fraas appeared as both singer 
and dancer. Mrs. Hively and Mrs. Har- 
vey joined in the Massenet duet, “Bois 
d’Amaranthe,” and the final ensemble 
number was the Flower Maidens’ Chorus 
from “‘Parsifal.” In this, the solos were 
taken by Mrs. Conkright. The other 
singers who took part were Mrs. Elsie 
May Patrick, Mrs. Florence McCullough, 
Ida Emrich and Frieda Hauck. Marie 
Collins assisted as accompanist. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 





WESTERN SINGERS END FIRST SEASON 





San Francisco Organization 
Presents Double Opera Bill 
-—Other Events 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 21.—Artistic 
achievements of no mean order have 
marked the first season of the Western 
Singers, which closed with the presenta- 
tion of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” in Sorosis Hall, the scene of 
all their appearances. 


The casts included Clare Harrington 
(the leading spirit of the organization), 
Althea Burns, Nellie Doty, Giuseppe 
Carcione, Carl Vinther, Frederick War- 
ford, Sylvester Pearson and James Dris- 


coll, all local favorites. This co- 
operative organization has for six 
months presented eight performances a 
month. With Augusto  Serantoni, 


pianist, as the “orchestra” the Western 
Singers have given principal scenes 
from many operas, as well as complete 
works. Handicapped by lack of a chorus 
they have been constrained to condense 
in many instances, but they have al- 
ways presented the kernel of the operas 
essayed. They are planning a second 
season, despite the fact that the little 


band of enthusiasts forfeited the small 
amount of money each pledged at the 
beginning of this season. 

Hother Wismer, one of the most pro- 
ficient and popular violinists of the local 
music colony, gave his annual recital in 
Sorosis Hall, on May 16, before a large 
audience, which included many colleagues 
of Wismer from the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, with which organization he has 
been connected since its beginning ten 
years ago. The Wismer recital is al- 
ways a delightful event of the music 
season here and _ partakes of the 
attributes of a social as well as an 
artistic evening. Hother Wismer is a 
conscientious and earnest student and a 
splendid performer who gives much 
thought to the selection of his programs. 
He was accompanied at the piano by 
Frank Moss, who was also heard as a 
soloist. 

Phyllida Ashley, a young California 
pianist, was heard last week at the 
Palace Hotel in the second of a series 
of three recitals which she is giving this 
month. On this occasion her program 
was entirely drawn from the works of 
Chopin. Miss Ashley, who has a record 
of more than 150 successful public ap- 
pearances in concert and with orches- 
tra, played with brilliancy and charm. 

MARIE Hicks HEALY. 





New York Trio May Tour Europe in 
Summer of 1922 


Scipione Guidi, violinist of the New 
York Trio, sailed with his wife on the 
Rochambeau on May 14, for France and 


Italy. He will remain abroad until Sep- 
tember and while there will give a num- 
ber of recitals. He will also visit Arturo 
Toscanini and Willem Mengelberg, guest 
conductor of the National Symphony, 
for whom he was concertmaster. Besides 
investigating novelties which will be 
presented by the New York Trio during 
its third season, commencing in the fall, 
Mr. Guidi will look into the possibilities 
of a European tour for the New York 
Trio during the summer months of 1922. 
The other members of the New York 
Trio are Clarence Adler, pianist, and 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist. 





Mme. Carlisle-Carr Opens New York 
Studio in Carnegie Hall 


Mme. Carlisle-Carr, who opens her New 
York studio in Carnegie Hall on June 1, 
is the latest of the European voice spe- 
cialists to locate in America. She en- 
joys a wide reputation in England and 
will introduce the Carr-Lamperti Method, 
which she claims to be an exact science 
based on the natural and automatic use 
of the breath in relation to tone emis- 


sion. She is said to have had particular 
success in the restoration of injured 
voices. 





Leo Small Heard in Piano Recital at 
Malkin School 


A piano recital by Leo Small was giv- 
en at the Malkin Music School on Sun- 
day, May 22. The pianist acquitted him- 
self well in a program that included a 
Beethoven sonata and five pieces of Cho- 
pin. The modern numbers were played 


with more freedom and eloquence than 
the classic, though the player’s technical 
equipment was at all times adequate. 
The program comprised the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, the Chopin Etudes 
E and G Flat, Nocturne in F Sharp, 
Valse in E Flat and Scherzo in B Flat, 
Schumann’s “Warum,” the Scott “Danse 
Négre,” played in interesting rhythmical 
style, and the Liszt “Rigoletto” Para- 
phrase. 





Lester Donahue Active in Concert and 
Recital Abroad 


Lester Donahue, the American pian- 
ist, who is at present in England where 
he is to make concert appearances under 
the direction of Lionel Powell, was re- 
cently called upon to make a hurried 
trip to Paris to give a private recital in 
that city at the studio of Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney in Auteuil. While in 
Paris, Mr. Donahue was entertained by 
Jo Davidson, the American sculptor, and 
the pianist delighted the guests with an 
impromptu program. He immediately 
left Paris for London, where he was 
scheduled to give his first recital on May 
26 at Aeolian Hall, but he will return to 
Paris in June for a public recital. Upon 
his return to this country in September, 
Mr. Donahue will be under the concert 
direction of the National Concerts, Inc. 





Marion Armstrong to Spend Vacation in 
Canada 


Marion Armstrong, Scotch-Canadian 
soprano, has closed her season and will 
spend her vacation at her home in West- 
ern Canada. Miss Armstrong will take a 
motor trip as far as Nova Scotia. On 
her way back to the States in September, 
she will stop at various big cities 
throughout Canada, being heard in a 
number of concerts to be followed by en- 
gagements in and near New York. 











Los Angeles Resident Invited to 
| Direct Music at White House 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 21.— 
Genevra Johnstone Bishop, well 
known oratorio soprano, has been 
selected by Mrs. Harding to man- 
age the musical affairs of the 
White House. Mrs. Bishop will 
take with her to Washington, Mil- 
dred Marsh, an English pianist, 
and several pupils from Los 
Angeles. Some years ago the home 
of Mrs. Bishop’s family and that 
of the Hardings, in Marion, Ohio, 
adjoined. Mrs. Bishop taught in 
Los Angeles for some time twenty 
years ago, and then went to Chi- 
cago, whence she returned less 
than a year ago. Before receiving 
Mrs. Harding’s invitation, she had 
intended to continue her teaching 
here. W. F. G. 

















Western Musical Bureau Moves from 
Portland, Ore., to Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL. May 20.—The 
Western Musical Bureau, Incorporated, 
which for several years has managed 
musical and dramatic attractions in the 
Northwest with headquarters in Port- 
land, Ore., has removed to Los Angeles. 
Laurence A. Lambert is the general 
manager of the bureau. 





To Publish Carol Robinson Works 


Four new compositions by Carol Rob- 
inson, pianist, have been accepted for 
publication by the Composers’ Music Cor- 
poration. They will be played by Miss 
Robinson in a concert at Carnegie Hall 
in which the corporation is arranging 
to feature her next season. 





LAFAYETTE, IND.—Olive Lewis of Mo- 
roco, Ind., pianist, represented the La- 
fayette Conservatory, Lena Baer direc- 
tress, at the Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meeting in Marion. Miss Lewis is 
a pupil of Ella E. Beegle. 
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FESTIVAL ENDS ERIE 
SYMPHONY’S SEASON 


Reorganized Orchestra Gives 
Three Programs as Climax 
of Year’s Work 


ERIE, PA., May 21.—The reorganized 
body of fifty musicians, assembled and 
directed by H. B. Vincent, was recently 
incorporated under the Pennsylvania 
state laws, as the Erie Symphony Or- 
chestra and Society. The general activi- 
ties of the organization are governed by 


a board of directors which has appointed 
John R. Metcalf, tympanist of the orches- 
tra, as treasurer. 

On May 16 and 17, the orchestra added 
to its winter’s achievements by culminat- 
ing the year with a May Festival of 
three programs. The event was not only 
of special musical interest but of civic 
importance. Adelaide Fischer, soprano; 
Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, and Clifton 
Randall, tenor, all of New York; the 
Festival Chorus, also organized and di- 
rected by Mr. Vincent, and Katrina 
Blass Metzner assisted the orchestra in 
the program, Monday evening. A sym- 
phony program of attractive substance 
was further enhanced both by the sing- 
ing of Miss Fischer, who presented the 
“Ah, fors é@ lui” aria from “Traviata,” 
and numbers by Mr. Thomlinson which 
proved of distinct merit and which neces- 
sitated the setting aside of the no encore 
rule. 

On Tuesday afternoon, a joint recital 
by these artists with the addition of Mr. 
Randall was greatly enjoyed, each being 
called upon to give various extra num- 
bers. It remained for the third evening, 
however, to give the climax to the fes- 
tival, when orchestra, chorus and solo- 
ists joined forces in an admirable pre- 
sentation of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Song of 


Hiawatha,” conducted by Mr. Vincent. 
The conductor, soloists and the two fine 
ensembles received an ovation for their 
work. E. M. 





Liszniewska Summer Class Now Filled 

CINCINNATI, May 21.—Following the 
announcement made by the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music that Mme. Mar- 
guerite Melville-Liszniewski would hold 
a six weeks’ summer course of class les- 
sons for advanced pupils and teachers, 
applications came in from all parts of 
the country, with the result that the class 
is now entirely filled. On July 30, 
Mme. Liszniewska will sail on the Baltic 
for a two months’ vacation in England 
and France. 





Rosa Ponselle Closes Yonkers Series 

YONKERS, N. Y., May 20.—Rosa Pon- 
selle lately gave a song recital at 
the Armory before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence of 1000. She was assisted by Mar- 
tha Baird. Encores were many. This 
was the last concert of the series given 
this season by the National Symphony. 





R. W. W. 
D’Alvarez Sings with Mendelssohn Club 
of Albany 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 20.—An unusu- 


ally demonstrative audience greeted the 
chorus of the Mendelssohn Club and its 
assisting artist, Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
contralto, at the spring concert last 
night in Chancellor’s Hall, marking the 
close of its eleventh season. “John 
Peel,” the old English hunting song, pre- 
sented by the Mendelssohn Club a decade 
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ago, opened the program auspiciously. 
Conducted by Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, the 
club also sang two Cadman numbers, 
“Murmuring Zephyrs” by Jensen, Beeth- 
oven’s “Vesper,” Scholz’s Serenade, “Still 
There are Hearts,” “Sea Fever” by An- 
drew, Stevenson’s “Mongolienne,” and 
closed with the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from 
“Faust.” Mme. D’Alvarez aroused enthu- 
siasm in English songs and three by 
Debussy, and closed with the “Segui- 
dilla” from “Carmen.” Among her en- 
cores were “The Blind Plowman” by 
Clark and delightful Negro lullabies. 
Theodore Flint was accompanist for 
Mme. D’Alvarez and Harry Alan Russell 
for the club. W. A. Hz. 


SAVANNAH GREETS FARRAR 








Schofield and Bonucci Aid Star—Suc- 
cessful Drive for Records 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 21.—Geraldine 
Farrar was recently given a warm wel- 
come on her first appearance here in 
concert at the Auditorium. Her gen- 
erous response to repeated encores de- 
lighted a most appreciative audience. 
Miss Farrar’s assisting artists were also 
decidedly satisfying. Edgar Schofield’s 
lovely voice brought forth warmest ap- 
plause and appreciation, while Arturo 
Bonucci, ‘cellist, was well received. 
Claude Gotthelf proved himself a master- 
ly accompanist. This was the last con- 
cert of visiting artists for the season. 

The recent drive for records for the 
use of the public schools has had satis- 
factory results. Not only were numerous 
records donated, but two or three phono- 
graphs also. The concerts given by the 
different schools have been excellent and 
there is a greater activity and more in- 
terest in music as a result. Grace Cush- 
man, Supervisor of Music, and her able 
assistant, Miss Hauser, have reason to 
be proud of their first year’s work in the 
public schools of Savannah. 

The spring concert of the Philharmonic 
Club was given on May 10, under the aus- 
pices of the Savannah Music Club as an 
extra concert in the artist series. The 
program was the best ever given by the 
club, and every number was faultlessly 
presented. Blinn Owen, the conductor, 
is to be congratulated upon the splendid 
results he has achieved during the last 
two seasons. This club takes great pride 
in bringing forwdrd the works of Amer- 
ican composers. Henry Hadley’s can- 
tata, “The Fate of Princess Kiyo,” 
aroused the audience to warm applause. 
The whole production was intensely dra- 
matic. Jacobson’s orchestra contributed 
excellent accompaniments. Mrs. Mc- 
Candless, as Princess Kiyo, sang with 
good style and tone, and as Sada, Mrs. 
Aprea’s work was decidedly satisfying. 
All the other soloists of the evening were 
in excellent voice and sang with taste. 
Incidental solos were sung in the other 
choral numbers by Anita Smith and Mrs. 
J. de Bruyn Kops, sopranos, and Mrs. 
Frank Hubner and Mrs. Pauline Comer, 
contraltos. Mrs. Justin Lowe Jackson 
was accompanist. 

This club was organized in January, 
1916, with a membership limited to 
twenty. Two years ago the membership 
limit was increased to forty. The annual 
luncheon of the club followed the last 
concert at the Forsyth. M. T. 





Fletcher Classes to Open in June 


BROOKLINE, MAss., May 21.—The 
twenty-third session of the Fletcher Mu- 
sic Summer School has been announced 
to open here on June 27. Mrs. Evelyn 
Fletcher-Copp, originator of the Fletcher 
Music Method, will restrict the number 


of her summer students to forty. The 
course will occupy eight weeks. The 
method was introduced in this country 


in 1897, through the personal interest of 
George W. Chadwick and under the aus- 
pices of the New England Conservatory. 
During the time which has elapsed since 
then, Mrs. Fletcher-Copp has instructed 
over 900 teachers in her method and has 
lectured on it in the United States, 
Canada, England, Belgium, France and 
Germany. 


JOPLIN, Mo., 


May 17.—A number of 
Joplin musicians heard Richard Czer- 
wonky, violinist, in concert in Webb City, 


Mo., last week when he appeared under 
auspices of the Webb City Music Club. 


MISSOULA INAUGURATES 
ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Choral Societies and Percy Grainger 
Participate—New Theater Opened 
—Rothwell Forces Heard 


MissouLA, Mont, May 21.—Missoula 
has just held a music festival which is 


intended to be the first of an annual 
series. Five programs were given, the 
first of which was devoted to “The Crea- 
tion” sung by the Missoula Choral So- 
ciety of 150 voices. 

A matinée program was given Mon- 
day afternoon by the Fisher Trio, violin, 
cello and harp. This was followed by 
a piano recital in the evening by Percy 
Grainger, who was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a record concert audience for 
Missoula. 

Local talent provided the program for 
the Tuesday matinée which included vio- 
lin numbers by Professor Weisberg of 
the State University’s violin depart- 
ment, numbers by the Garden City Trio 
and some vocal numbers. Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” was sung by the Choral 
Society on Tuesday evening. Soloists 
for this and “The Creation” were Mrs. 
T. M. Pearce, soprano; Mrs. T. A. Price, 
contralto; J. Hardesty Johnson of Min- 
neapolis, tenor, and Joel Mossberg, bass. 
An eight-piece orchestra, with Mrs. 
Swango at the piano, provided the ac- 
companiment. Austin Abernathy con- 
ducted the chorus work. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic was the 
visiting attraction for the opening of the 
new theater, the Wilma, which is claimed 
to be the finest and most beautiful theater 
between St. Paul and the Pacific Coast. 
Walter Henry Rothwell proved an excep- 
tional conductor. It was the first time 
this orchestra has been heard in this 
city. Mme. Elizabeth Rothwell, soloist 
of the evening, was charming in her 
songs, and was encored several times. 

E. S. 


mack in NewYork 








Fitm Theater’ 


ASCHA JACOBSEN, violinist, was 

the special attraction at the Capital 
Theater last week, being the second of 
the prominent concert artists to be 
secured by S. L. Rothafel to appear in 
conjunction with the screen attractions. 
Mr. Jacobsen was heard in four appear- 
ances daily, playing Sarasate’s “Zigeu- 
nerweisen” and his own arrangement of 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine,” as an encore. 
The engagement closed Mr. Jacobsen’s 
musical activities in this country for two 
years, as he sails for Europe early next 
month to play in England and on the 
Continent. 

The orchestra, under Erno Rapee, with 
a mixed quartet and the entire ballet 
corps participating in the opening over- 
ture, contributed a potpourri of popular 
numbers, entitled “Maytime.” Mana- 
Zucca’s “Rachem” was sung by Maria 
Samson, and Miss Gambarelli gave a 
dance interpretation of Delibes’ “Polka 
Pizzicato.” 








* * & 

The overture to Weber’s “Oberon,” 
played by the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph 
Littau, opened the musical program at 
the Rivoli. A second orchestral number 
was excerpts from “The Merry Widow.” 
The soloists were Mary Fabian, who 
sang “An Indian Idyll,” and Georges 
DuFranne. The organ solo was Widor’s 
Fifth Symphony, played by Firmin 
Swinnen. 

K * * 

The program at the Rialto, otherwise 
light in nature, had Tchaikovsky’s “Ca- 
priccio Italien” as the principal orches- 
tral number, played under the direction 
of Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Vander- 
heim. Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” 
was played as an organ solo by John 
Priest, and popular songs were sung by 
Carl Richardson and Lotta Miles. 

a o* * 

Excerpts -from Victor Herbert’s 
“Naughty Marietta” were played as the 
overture at the Strand by the orchestra, 
under the direction of Carl Edouarde 


and Francis W. Sutherland. The «, 
ists were Walter Vaughen, tenor; F; 
Best, soprano, and Katherine Stang, 
linist. Organ solos were played by Fy 
erick Smith and Herbert Sisson. 
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Baltimoreans Recruit Outside 
Aid for “‘Lohengrin’’ Performances 





Kingston, Caupolican and Members of Philadelphia Orchestra 
Assist at Presentations by Opera Society, Under Melamet 
—Treble Clef Club Gives Benefit Performance—Recitals 


at Peabody 





— 





ALTIMORE, May 21.—With Morgan 


Kingston, tenor, and Chief Caupoli- 
can, baritone, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera, as guest artists, the Baltimore 
Opera Society, David Melamet, con- 
ductor, with the orchestral assistance of 
members of the Philadelphia Symphony, 
presented two performances of “Lohen- 
grin” in English at the Lyric, May 16 
and 17, before appreciative audiences. 


This presentation of a Wagner score 
indicates the ambitious policy of the 
Baltimore Opera Society. Mr. Melamet 
prepared the young singers with an aim 
toward massive effects. For the most 
part this was successfully attained by 
the women’s voices; in the male chorus 
there was evidence of straying attack 
and pitch faults. 

Through the action -of Dr. Hugh H. 
Young, who enthusiastically came to the 
rescue by securing a list of guarantors, 
the “Lohengrin” performances’ were 
financed. Morgan Kingston, in the title 
role, lent distinction to the performance. 
Chief Caupolican as Télramund sang 
with robust tone and acted the sinister 
role effectively. These guest artists 
were given a cordial reception and their 
work encouraged the young singers of 
the society to more artistic results. 
Ernestine Langhammer as Elsa de- 
serves much praise for her fine vocal 
presentation, style and purity of tone 
and her stage presence. Constance 
Hedja as Ortrud did some effective sing- 
ing in her various scenes. John F. 
Osbourne as the King sang with con- 
vincing ease and Harry K. Rosenberger 
gave a refined delivery to the part of the 
Herald. The pages and court ladies 
sang with fresh tone and showed their 
admirable training. The stage trumpeters 
gave the sunrise a cheerless greeting and 
were at a loss during the several an- 
nouncements in. the massed scenes. That 
the Philadelphia musicians should read 
the seore with admirable style was to 
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be expected; the occasional variance be- 
tween conductor, stage ensemble and 
orchestra indicated the difficulties that 
were lurking for the organization in its 
ambitious effort. The performances 
were supervised by Armondo Agnini of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
the stage accessories were loaned by the 
Metropolitan. 

The Treble Clef Club, Eugene W. 
Wyatt conductor, gave a benefit concert 
for the Johns Hopkins Hospital School 
of Nursing at Lehmann Hall, May 19. 
An attractive program, including com- 
positions for women’s voices; violin solos 
played by Geraldine Edgar; songs by 
Anne Baugher, contralto; solo episodes 
by Miss Dulaney, Mrs. Lake, Mrs. 
Grimes and Mrs. Hunner, was presented 
to the delight of the audience. 

Hazel Bornschein, soprano; Alderson 
Mowbray, piano, and Herbert Bangs, 
violin, gave a recital at Hamilton Hall, 
May 19. The singer chose groups of 
folk-songs and characteristic numbers 
which she sang in costume with her usual 
fine delineation. Mr. Mowbray’s piano 
group was admirable. Herbert Bangs’ 
violin numbers gained much applause. 


Diploma recitals were given this week 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
by Celia Brace, violinist; Herbert Bangs, 


violinist; Sylvan Levin, pianist; Colin 
McPhee and Louis Rosenberg, com- 
posers. Miss Brace, in her public re- 


cital, disclosed distinguished violinistic. 
ability. Herbert Bangs played his pro- 
gram with dash, and Sylvan Levin dis- 
played unusual pianistic talent before a 
large audience. . A later recital intro- 
duced Colin McPhee as a talented com- 
poser and also presented compositions 
by Louis Rosenberg. Mr. McPhee sub- 
mitted a group of fanciful songs, inter- 
preted tastefully by Mary Spence, and 
played his Sonata for Piano and a group 
of sonorous works, including a Poéme, 
two “Hymns for a Sunset,” and a dance. 
A violin sonata from the pen of Mr. 
Rosenberg carried fine melodic features. 
The violin part was played by the com- 
poser and Sylvan Levin gave admirable 
assistance at the piano. A pretty group 
of violin numbers and a set of poems 
for soprano, “Songs and Sea Voices,” 
the vocal part of which was colorfully 
presented by Irma Payne, further shows 
that the young composer has a leaning 
toward melodic line to which interesting 
harmonic treatment is given. 

It is announced by the management 
of Camp Yokum, Becket, Mass., that 
Franz C. Bornschein of the Peabody. 
Conservatory has been engaged to de- 
velop the music department at the camp 
this season. A chorus and an orchestra 
are to be formed and it is planned to 
include a musical play or pageant for 
presentation, besides the production of 
Mr. Bornschein’s' operetta, ‘Mother 
Goose’s Goslings,” which will be pro- 
duced by the junior members at the 
camp. 7. G Be 





MONTANI CHOIR SINGS 





Palestrina Chorus Heard at 
Festival of Society— 
Other Events 


PHILADELPHIA, May 21.—The Pales- 
trina Choir, under the diligent and intel- 
ligent leadership of Nicola A. Montani, 
has made such a place for itself in Phila- 
delphia musical life that it is often ac- 
corded the unusual distinction of being 
asked to act as a “guest artist” at the 
functions of important organizations. 


Such was the case Thursday evening 
when it provided the first half of the pro- 
gram for the annual May Festival of 
the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety. es 

As one of the few remaining societies 
in the United States which practice ex- 
clusively the old school of a cappella sing- 
ing and emphasize the notable: and diffi- 
cult ecclesiastical music of the masters, 
the society has a unique standing and 
Professor Montani has trained it to high 
ideals of musical appreciation and tech- 
nical requisites. A distinguished audi- 
ence was present in the big ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford, headed by the 
new American Cardinal, Dr. D. J. Dough- 
erty. All the prominent Catholic laity 
were present and there were also many 
music-lovers of other religious walks in 
life who went as they usually do, to en- 
joy the unique program of the Pales- 
trinas. 

The program included a Palestrina 
Motet, ‘“‘Adoremus,” “The Three Kings,” 
an old Catalonian nativity song, the 
“Vere Languores” of Vittoria, several old 
Irish folk-songs, modern numbers by 
Gretchaninoff, Tchaikovsky and Rubetz, 
Slav folk-songs and a lovely ‘“Medita- 
tion” by Monsignor Casimiri. This pro- 
gram was given with changing tone col- 
oring, splendid intonation and precision 
of vocalism. 

An ambitious program was given by 
the energetic members of the Hebrew 
Literature Society, which is making a 
name for itself musically as well as in 
literature, in the downtown section. 
Sophie Santz gave an interesting read- 
ing and Mina Dolores, well-known so- 
‘prano, and Isadore Freed, popular con- 
cert pianist, were the main soloists of the 
evening. Numbers were also contrib- 
uted by the Russian String Quartet, con- 
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sisting of Joseph Knudnowsky, J. Sinkin, 
S. Delli Gati and S. Hamer, all members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Sascha Jacobinoff, the young violinist 
who has widened his Philadelphia rep- 
utation to national proportions, made an 
impressive artistic showing at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House as soloist at the 
benefit concert for the Joy Settlement 
and Day Nursery. The assisting solo- 
ist was Edna Thomas, a mezzo-soprano 
of wide range and flexible voice. 

Evelyn Tyson, one of this city’s best 
young pianists, won the recent State 
contest of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Music Clubs. Miss Tyson is a mem- 
ber of the Leefson-Hille faculty. 

The Eurydice String Quartet gave a 
charming program concert at Wither- 
spoon Hall at which its program offered 
such substantial fare as the Mendelssohn 
Quartet in E Flat and the Schumann 
Quintet for Piano and Strings. Bernard 
Poland, tenor, was the assisting soloist. 
The personnel of the quartet is Florence 
Haenle, first violin; Helen Rowley, sec- 
ond violin; Ella Rowley, viola; Marie 
Brehm, ’cellist. Emilie Fricke Lesher, 
pianist, participated in the quintet. 

The final concert of the series given at 
the -Manufacturers’ Club under the aus- 
pices of that organization, had a dis- 
tinguished soloist list inclusive of Clara 
Yocum Joyce, contralto; Nicholas Douty, 
tenor; Louis Gabowitz, boy violinist, and 
Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist. This, 
the second season of the Muse’s invasion 
of the stronghold of finance, has been 
very successful. The several programs, 


all given by qualified artists, have been 
attended not only by the wives and chil- 
dren of the members of this large and 
important club, but by many of the 
business men of mark who comprise its 
membership. 

Ralph Kinder, noted Philadelphia or- 
ganist, was the conductor of the final 
concert of the second season of the Or- 
pheus Club of Wilmington. John Barnes 
Wells, the New York tenor, was assist- 
ing artist. W. R. M. 


Music First Essential of a Home, Says 
Artist-Speaker 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25—Ross 
Grane of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
one of the chief speakers at the annual 
sessions of the American Federation 
of Art here, said that the first and most 
essential requisite of a happy home is 
music. He told the assembled artists 
in the United States National Museum 
auditorium that in furnishing the living 
room of a home one should bring in 
first, not the utilitarian articles of fur- 
niture, but a piano or a phonograph, 
and then follow along with some paint- 
ings or reproductions of paintings, a 
bit of sculpture, and lastly the rug and 
the more prosaic articles. 

“But music should precede all,” Mr. 
Crane declared. . “The home has been 
defined as the place we go to to change 
our clothes in order to go somewhere 
else. This definition is, unfortunately, 
too true. An artistic home would help 
to cure this condition, and the musical 
home would make the definition absolute- 
ly untrue.” A. FT. BB 








Edwin Swain Sings at Benefit Concert 
in Greenwich, Conn. 

Edwin Swain, baritone, sang on May 
16, in the third of the series of May con- 
certs in Greenwich, Conn., for the bene- 
fit of the Greenwich Hospital. This was 
a re-engagement following his appear- 
ance in the second concert of the same 
series. Others appearing were John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, and Harry Rowe 
Shelley, organist. Mr. Swain has num- 
erous recital engagements during June, 
in addition to his appearance in “The 
Apocalypse” at Davenport, Iowa, early 
in the month, and the entire month of 
July at Chautauqua, N. Y 





Orchestra of Blind Musicians Will Play 
at Chicago Pageant 


CHICAGO, May 21.—An orchestra of 
fifteen members, all totally blind, will 
give concerts afternoons and evenings 


throughout the Pageant of 
exposition on the municipal pier in 
August as part of the demonstration 
of the work the State of Illinois is do- 


Progress 


ing in its several schools for the un- 
fortunate. 
The orchestra, which has been de- 


veloped at the school for the blind at 
Jacksonville, has been pronounced by 
critics to be one of the finest musical 
organizations in the state. 

A program of organ recitals by a 
blind organist, a student at Jacksonville, 
will also be a feature of the exhibition. 





Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, has 
been engaged to give a recital in the 
“Artists’ Course” at the Jefferson High 
School, Los Angeles, on May 20. The 
program is called “Traditional Themes” 
and in its presentation Mme. Dreyfus 
will be assisted by Grace Andrews, ac- 
companist. 





Elementary Grade Now Ready 


Compositions by Mozart, 
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fis cher edition novelties 
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“ORCHESTRAL TRAINING” 


A systematic and progressive course of study in the technics of instruments. 


Supplemented by collated Exercises and Etudes, Classics and Modern Music Literature. 
Written and compiled by MORTIMER WILSON. 


“FIDDLERS FOUR” 
A collection of Famous Old and New Pieces. 
Harmonized for Violin Classes by MORTIMER WILSON. 
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HAGERSTOWN ARTISTS 
VIE IN MUSIC WEEK 


Maryland City Enjoys Seven 
Days Filled with Music 
Events 


HAGERSTOWN, Mpb., May 20.—The sec- 
ond annual Music Week, May 1 to 6, in 
Hagerstown was a most successful one. 
The event was under the auspices of the 
Music Bureau of Hagerstown, S. F. 
Minium, chairman. Programs had been 
arranged for every day, and these proved 


both enjoyable and profitable. 

Organ recitals in the churches marked 
the opening day, Sunday, May 1, and in 
the afternoon a concert was given by 
the Municipal Band, Peter Buys, conduc- 
tor, in Nixon’s Academy. Two outstand- 
ing programs were given on Monday, 
May 2—in the afternoon by the Treble 
Clef Club in the Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, and in the evening by the 
Lyric Club, assisted by pupils of “Roy 
Alexander MeMichael and Charles How- 
ard Roderick. Mr. Roderick is conductor 
of the latter organization. The last por- 
tion of the evening’s program was a 
cantata, “The Land of Heart’s Desire.” 
Kathleen Rinehart accompanied. : 

The events of Tuesday were a piano 
recital by pupils of Hannah Down In- 
gram, assisted by Mary Howard, so- 
prano, and Josephine Steck, contralto, in 
the afternoon, and in the evening a con- 
cert by the Hagerstown Male Chorus, 
H. St. J. Naftel, conductor, assisted by 
Eva Nora Lyon, pianist; Mary Maisick, 
soprano; George Updegraff, Jr., tenor; 
Roy Troxell, baritone, and Harry Wolfe, 
bass. Wednesday opened with a recital 
for two pianos by Mrs. Joseph C. Byron 
and Roy Alexander McMichael, numbers 
being given of Beethoven, Saint-Saéns 
and Brahms. <A program given in the 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium in the 
evening included numbers by a string 
quartet composed of Peter Buys, first 
violin; Max Mogensen, second violin; 
Ralph Garver, viola, and Robert Fahr- 
ney, ‘cello. Thomas L. Gibson, super- 
visor of music of the State of Maryland, 
spoke of the importance of music in daily 
life. 

A luncheon was given by the local 
Rotary Club, on Thursday, at which a 
chorus of organization members sang 
several numbers. The afternoon saw a 
recital given by piano pupils of Clara 
Bolinger Stouffer, assisted by Mary Mai- 
sick, soprano, and Charles M. Cassel, 
baritone. The accompanists were Jessie 
Ramsey and St. John Naftel. A most 
interesting piano number was the first 
movement of the Schubert “‘Unfinished”’ 
Symphony arranged for eight hands. 
The evening’s program in the Chamber 
of Commerce Auditorium was a joint- 
concert by the Friars’ Club and the Stu- 
dents’ Chorus, Charles M. Cassel, leader. 

The last day of an exceptionally inter- 
esting musical period was marked by an 
afternoon program of piano numbers by 
Miss Lyon, Mrs. Byron, Mrs. Kohler and 
Mr. McMichael, and songs by Mrs. Wat- 
kins, Mrs. A. O. Keedy and Mrs. C. Q. 
Diehl. Charles Roderick as _ violinist, 
played a Beethoven Sonata, Op. 12. The 
scores on this occasion were all selected 
from the collection known as the Kee 
Mar Musical Library of Hagerstown. 
The honor of closing the week fell to the 
organizations of the Girls’ and Boys’ 
High Schools, the numbers by the Or- 
chestra and the Girls’ Glee Club being 
interspersed by bass solos by H. Lionel 
Meredith, Jr., and a trombone number 
by Donald Beard. 








Miss Jacus Aids Poughkeepsie Symphony 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., May 21—At the 
concert of the Poughkeepsie Symphony 
Society, Nathanie Jacus, soprano, who 
is a pupil of Mrs. Frank Hemstreet of 
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New York, appeared as assisting artist, 
singing the “Je dis que rien ne m’épou- 
vante” from “Carmen” and a group of 
songs by Cyril Scott, Gretchaninoff and 
John Prindle Scott. She was recalled 
several times and gave three encores. 
This was a return engagement. Fol- 
lowing the concert, Miss Jacus was en- 
tertained at the home of Clara Hey, the 
contralto, together with Chief Caupo- 
lican of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Charles Gilbert Spross and other 
guests. Miss Jacus as Nedda and Chief 
Caupolican as Tonio and Silvio, with Mr. 
Spross at the piano, gave excerpts from 
“Pagliacci” in admirable style. 


OPERA IN PROVIDENCE 


San Carlo Company Gives Week’s Series 
There—Local Bodies Heard 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 21.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company completed a week’s 
stay in this city at the Shubert Majestic 
Theater, May 14. Mr. Gallo’s organization 
has visited here regularly for the past 
nine years. This season’s performances 


were notable for their excellent settings. 
Capable casts were also the rule and 
several performances drew overflowing 
audiences. 

The list of operas for the week in- 
cluded “Rigoletto,” “La Forza del De- 








stino,” “Gioconda,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “Aida,” “Tosca,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” and ‘“Trova- 
tore.” Queena Mario, Louise Taylor, 


Agnes Robinson and Madeline Keltie won 
successes in various roéles; Stella De 
Mette was particularly good as Amneris 
and Azucena, while Inzerrello, Agostini, 
Sinagra, Valle, Montanelli, Cervi and 
DeBiasi did excellent work. Manager 
Gallo is planning for two visits here 
next season, proposing to give a week 
of opera both in fall and spring. 

The University Glee Club lately gave 
its final concert of the season at Memo- 
rial Hall with Phoebe Crosby of New 
York as assistant soloist. The singers 
gave an interesting program in which 
incidental solos were taken by Berrick 
Schloss and C. Long, tenors, and Charles 
Everett, bass. 

On May 9, the Society for Organizing 
Charity was benefitted by a substantial 
amount raised at the Monday Morning 
Club’s yearly concert for that purpose. 
Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone, and Mrs. 
Ada Holding Miller were the soloists. A 
miscellaneous program was followed by 
a chorus which presented Hadley’s 
“Legend of Granada.” 

Loyal Phillips Shawe has accepted a 
position to teach in Chicago and plans 
to take up his new duties immediately. 

Emma Winslow Childs of this city 
was recently appointed official accom- 
panist at the concerts to be given by 
the prize winners of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, at the Fed- 
eration convention. A. FF. 


University of Alabama Chorus Sings 
Stainer Cantata 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., May 19.—The Uni- 
versity Chorus gave its fourth annual 
concert in Morgan Hall at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama on Tuesday evening, 
May 10, presenting Stainer’s “The 
Daughter of Jairus,” which was sung 
with excellent volume and considerable 
attention to values by the chorus of 
eighty voices, conducted by Tom Garner. 
The chorus was especially effective in 
“Awake Thou That Sleepest. An excel- 
lent quartet, consisting of Mrs. Harry 
N. Eddins, Mrs. James Rice, Mrs. James 
A. Anderson and Mrs. James F. Alston, 
sang the Wailing Chorus. Susie Mosely 
played the accompaniments. _ eM 


Clarence Eidam to Spend Summer on 
Lake Geneva 








CHICAGO, May 21.—Clarence Eidam, 
pianist, after a strenuous season of 
teaching and concert work, is preparing 
to leave for Lake Geneva, where he con- 
ducts a large class of pupils each sum- 
mer. Mr. Eidam says it is at this beau- 
tiful lake that he prepares all of his 
programs. M. A. M. 


Werrenrath Gives Last Recital of Series 
in Helena, Ark. 


HELENA, ARK., May 19.—Under the 
auspices of the Musical Coterie, Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, recently gave the 
final recital of the series sponsored this 
season by the-Coterie. Mr. Werrenrath 





offered a program of well chosen songs 
in French, Italian and English, and his 
group by Grieg and Sinding, sung in the 
original tongue, was especially striking. 
Harry Spier was the accompanist. 


BENEFIT CONCERTS MARK 
BOSTON’S EBBING SEASON 





Heinrich Gebhard, Norma Jean Erdman 
and Alfred Mirovitch Appear in 
End-of-Year Programs 


Boston, May 21—A matinée recital, 
under the auspices of the Daughters of 
Founders and Patriots of America, was 
given by Norma Jean Erdman and Hein- 
rich Gebhard at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
on May 17. Miss Erdman’s voice of 
sympathetic timbre lent itself readily 
to charming emotional effects, not the 
least of which was a sureness and bril- 
liance in her upper notes. There was 
a suffused warmth in her songs of a con- 
templative nature and a convincing elo- 
quence in the more fervid and dramatic 
music. Mr. Gebhard played compositions 
by Bach, Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Faure, De- 
bussy, Albeniz, a “Love Poem” of his 
own, and Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 12,” with that wealth of tonal color, 
subtlety of phrasing and vividness of 
interpretation that are characteristic of 
his playing. Both pianist and soprano 
were cordially greeted and responded 
with additions to their program. 

Alfred Mirovitch gave a piano recital 
for the benefit .of the Massachusetts Di- 
vision of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs at the home of Mrs. Alvan 
T. Fuller, on May 8. The proceeds of 
this concert are to go to a fund to pay 
the traveling expenses of the New Eng- 
land contestants who will compete in the 
national contest to be held by the Na- 
tional Fedération of Music Clubs in June. 
Mr. Mirovitch’s program comprised 
compositions by Scarlatti-Tausig, Scar- 
latti, Paganini-Schumann, Chopin, Rach- 
maninoff, Tchaikowsky, Liszt and a 
charming minuet of his own. In the 
Paganini-Schumann Caprice and in the 
Chopin G Minor Ballade, the pianist al- 
ternated with the Ampico. This con- 








artists were in excellent form. Mr. s+, 
feldt gave a scholarly interpretation 
Beethoven’s ‘“Appassionata” Sons 
His own composition “Mood Picty 
was cordially received in a group 
smaller numbers. G. M. T, 
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gairy Opera Given at Friends’ School in 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 21.—An ambi- 
igus performance was recently given by 
che children of the lower grades of the 
rriends’ School of this city, of “The 
Fairy Rose,” an operetta text by Vir- 
inic W. Mackall, and music by Eliza 
\cCalmont Woods. Isabel Woods, who 
‘-. jn charge of the musical festivities of 
the Friends’ School, adopted the novel 
‘dea of using the operetta as a basis of 
musical work for the entire winter. Sev- 

ty children studied and sang the fairy 
choruses and songs until a few weeks be- 
fore production, when the parts were as- 
signed and rehearsals begun. Costumes 
especially designed and made, spoke vol- 
ymes for the cleverness and originality 
of the-members of the art department of 
the Friends’ School. In the audience at 
the performance was George Fischer of 
J. Fischer & Bro., who publish the work. 
Mr. Fischer expressed himself as de- 
lighted with the performance given. 





Many Changes Among Church Organ’‘sts 
in Lancaster, Pa. 


LANCASTER, PA., May 14.—A general 
shifting of organists has taken place 
here recently with the resignation of 
four prominent organists within a period 
of as many weeks: William Z. Roy of 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church to take 
effect Sept. 1; H. Edgar Levan of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, effective May 
15; Clarence N. McHose of Old Trinity 
Lutheran Church for June 1 and Edna 
Mentzer of St. John’s Lutheran Church 
effective July 1. Mr. Roy will continue 


as organist at the Schairi Schomain 
Synagogue. Mr. Levan will devote all 
of his time to editorial work on the 


Examiner-New Era. Miss Mentzer is in 





Mrs. Fletcher Copp would commercialize 

her World-renowned Method permit 
other teachers to give her Normal Course 

and sell her patented Apparatus—she 
would Sweep away her cheap imitators and 
doubt fill her purse. However, being a 
Artist and sincere Educator, she prefers 

to protect the Public and children, and to con- 
tinue to deserve the RESPECT which her con 
ative policy has earned her from the really 
eat in Music. Restricted property is always 
re yaluable than unrestricted. Musicians 
ind Edueators the world over have gratefully 
testified to ‘‘the far-reaching effects and im 
nortanee of this more than a Method—a Revo 
as Dr. Abbott says Sir William Cum 
ngs said, ‘‘Every Musician must recognize it 
the Pletcher Musie Method) as a God-given 
ft to humanity through the instrumentation 


tion,’’ 


Miss Fletcher.’’ And in proportion to the 
Musicianship of the investigator has been the 
grateful recognition. Another Writer says, 


rhe ideas of this woman have permeated the 
tire teaching profession, and the time is 
far distant when—if she stands firmly by 
ideals——America will recognize her as the 
strongest foree for all that is Good in 
Musie—as the Mother of Self-Expressive Crea 
t Musie in the Publie Schools.”’ 


The Summer Normal School 
(restricted to 40 members) will 
open its 23rd Session in Brookline, 
Boston, Mass., June 27, 1921. Ap- 
plication should be made at once. 
Addres< till June Ist. S890 Elmore 
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Prize Winners at the Newark Festival Contests: Isabel M. Shiebler, Pianist; Harry Peterson, Violinist, and Adelaide E. Scar- 


EWARK, N. J., May 21.—Local or- 
ganizations and artists were by no 
means neglected at the seventh annual 
festival held here recently. In a list of 
four concerts three were devoted to art- 
ists of first magnitude, while the final 





lett, Soprano 


concert was given over to the city’s tal- 
ent and offered occasion for the presen- 
tation of the prize-winning soloists, who 
were chosen for appearance by several 


Janet Bush-Hecht, contralto; James E. 
Sheridan, tenor; Edward E. Holle, bass; 
Isabel Shiebler, pianist, and Harry Peter- 
son, violinist, and their performance of 
a varied program, won much applause. 
Each soloist was presented with a gold 


medal. P. G. 





charge of the phonograph department 
just opened in a local department store. 
Mr. McHose has recently been appointed 
Instructor of Church Music, a new de- 
partment in the curriculum of the East- 
ern Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in Lancaster. He will 
also succeed William Z. Roy as organist 
and choirmaster at Emmanuel Lutheran 


Church. Sidney Cooper of Long Branch, 
N. J., will succeed Mr. Levan at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church. A. I. M. 


Male Chorus of Louisville, Ky., Gives 
Spring Concert 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 20.—The audi- 
torium of the Boys’ High School was 
completely filled on Thursday evening 
to hear the spring concert of the Louis- 
ville Male Chorus. The program pre- 
sented, under the direction of Carl 
Shackleton, was of a lighter character 
than usual, but was delightfully sung 
and most heartily applauded by the large 
audience. The soloist was Walter 
Shackleton, bass, who sang two groups 
of songs with finished style. He was 
also heard in incidental solos in one of 
the concerted numbers, as was Fulton 
Mandeville, tenor. Accompaniments 
were played by Florence Blackman for 
the club and Mrs. Walter Shackleton for 
the soloist. H. P. 


~ 


Phoebe Crosby Not to Sing at Festival 
in Springfield, Mass. 


Through an erroneous interpretation 
of a letter written by Phoebe Crosby’s 
manager, Walter Anderson, to the man- 
ager of the Springfield Festival, two so- 
pranos, Miss Crosby and Mabel Garrison, 
were booked to sing the part of Allys in 
Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade,” and as 
neither artist had time to prepare the 
other réle, that of Alain, Miss Crosby 
withdrew in favor of Miss Garrison, and 
Marguerite Ringo has been engaged to 
sing the part of Alain. 





Pupils of Josephine Knight Give Recital 
in Boston 


Boston, May 20—With the passing of 
the regular music season, pupils’ recitals 
are now the vogue. Important among 
the teachers of singing is Josephine 
Knight, with studios in this city and 
Worcester. The recitals of her pupils 
are anticipated from year to year, and 
last night’s was no exception, when 
Steinert Hall was comfortably filled with 
music lovers, who in the course of a 
pleasing program of song showed keen 
appreciation of the art of pupils and 


preliminary contests. These last in- 
cluded Adelaide E. Scarlett, soprano; 
teacher. Sixteen students participated 


in a way which won merited praise for 
themselves and teacher. Miss Knight at 
the piano accompanied each singer with 


skill. Doris Emerson, who was recently 
heard at the Nashua Festival of- 
fered “Deh Vieni” from “Le Nozze 


di Figaro” and “Merce Diletti Amiche’”’ 
from “The Sicilian Vespers” which were 
exceedingly well sung. Other pupils who 
sang with good effect were Mabel Ben- 


jamin, Helen Hill, Mrs. Helen Peters, 
Marian Renner. Mrs. Eva Whittaker, 
Winonah Nay, Mrs. Maude Linscott, 


Freda Rathburn, Ruth Caulfield, Lillian 


Mason, Mrs. Dorothy Thomson, Mary 
MacMahon, Hazel Tuthill, Mrs. Vesta 
Wik-Thyden and Evelyn Light. 

Waa Be 


Adelyn Wood and Fred Ellis Give Joint 
Recital in Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., May 18.—Adelyn Wood, 
pianist, and Fred Ellis, baritone, were 
recently heard here in joint recital. Miss 
Wood played three groups ranging from 
Beethoven to the ultra-moderns, display- 
ing excellent technique. Mr. Ellis did 
perhaps his best work in a Handel aria, 
though his singing of two groups was 
uniformly good. His voice is one of 
beauty and he uses it with intelligence 
and feeling. Eloise Wood Milliken acted 
as accompanist. P. in Ws 


Inez Barbour Soloist at Festival of Cen- 
tral Michigan School 


MOUNT PLEASANT, MICH., May 16.- 
Inez Barbour, soprano, was soloist at the 
first concert of the recent May Festival 
at the Central Michigan Normal School. 
Besides singing the solo part in Gounod’s 
“Gallia” and _ Rossini’s “Inflammatus’”’ 
with chorus, Miss Barber offered “Les 
Regrets” from Godard’s dramatic sym- 
phony, “Tasso,” and three groups of 
songs by classic and modern composers. 
Hear Concerts by New Albany Male 
Chorus and St. Cecelia Club 


NEw ALBANY, IND., May 20.—The an- 
nual spring program of the New Albany 
Male Chorus was given before a large 
audience in the Auditorium of the 
Masonic Temple, last Tuesday evening. 

The concert was under the direction of 
3ertram Heckel, with Otto Everbach at 
the piano. An ambitious program was 
well sung and heartily applauded. 

The soloist was William Horn, tenor, 
whose work was deservedly popular with 
the audience, for in addition to an at- 


tractive voice he has_ interpretative 
ability. Mrs. Horn accompanied. 

In the same auditorium on Thursday 
evening, the spring concert of the Saint 
Cecelia Club, a chorus of twenty-eight 
young women, under the conductorship 
of Harriet Compton Devol. The club 
was assisted by Horace Shrader, tenor, 


and Osborn Reily, basso. i. Fe 
Mabel Garrison Ends St. Paul Season 
Brilliantly 
St. PAUL, MINN., May 19.—Mabel 


Garrison’s recital under the auspices of 
the Schubert Club provided a’ brilliant 


closing of the musical season. Both 
Minneapolis and St. Paul were repre- 
sented in the audience. So _ decidedly 
did Miss Garrison “make good.” Even 


the most expectant, reflecting upon a 
former hearing, had forgotten how gifted 
the artist was and how much pleasure 
her art could afford. George Siemonn 
contributed his highly admirable best as 
accompanist ‘in a program including 
some of the coloratura arias which have 
made the singer well known. 
F’. L. C. B. 


Kansas University Appointment for Ed- 
ward Frampton Kurtz of New Castle 


NEW CASTLE, PA., May 21.—New 
Castle is to lose one of its foremost mu- 
sicians when Edward Frampton Kurtz, 
violinist, teacher and composer moves 
about the middle of August to become 
head of the departments of violin and 
orchestra at Kansas University, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

He has been prominent in local music 
circles for years, having organized and 
directed the New Castle Symphony for 
eight years, and been head of violin 
teaching at Westminster College for ten 
years. During the past season, his com- 
position “Victory March” was given by 
the Cincinnati and Cleveland Sym- 
phonies, Mr. Kurtz conducting as “guest” 
in each instance. H. R. W. 
Idelle Patterson Soloist Three Times 
with Kriens Symphony Club 


Idelle Patterson, soprano, was heard 
as soloist at the ninth annual con- 
cert of the Kriens Symphony Club at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of May 24. 
Her numbers included the “Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia” and a group of French and 
English songs. On May 27, Mme. Pat- 
terson appeared as soloist with this same 
organization in Plainfield, N. J.. and on 
May 28, in recital at Norwich, Conn. She 
also sang in Pottsville, Pa., recently. 
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AKRON, OHI0.—Minnie Marks, pianist, 
recently appeared before the Tuesday 
Musical Club in a joint program with 
Charlotte Peegé, contralto. 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The senior students 
of Sacred Heart School gave a musicale 
at the auditorium in which twenty-eight 
students took part, giving violin, piano, 
vocal, cornet and orchestral numbers. 

* * 

ORANGE, N. J.—The Haydn Orchestra 
bade farewell to its conductor, C. Van 
Praag, at the concert given in the audi- 
torium of East Orange High School re- 
cently. Mr. Van Praag expects to re- 
turn to Holland Shortly. 


WHEELING, W. VaA.—Hazel Frasher, 
soprano; Naomi Seamon, soprano; Leona 
Robinson, soprano, and Margaret Snod- 
grass, pianist, were presented by their 
instructor, Mrs. Riccardo Ricci, in a re- 
cent vocal and piano recital. 


DILLON, Mont.—Gregory’s String Or- 
chestra, L. A. Gregory, conductor, gave 
a concert recently in the Training School 
Auditorium. A program of orchestral 
works and solos by Marjorie Williams 
and Frances and William Dunn was 


given. oie as 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Raymond Beard 
has accepted the position of organist at 
the Mary Taylor M. E. Church. Mr. 
Beard was formerly organist at the Holy 
Cross Church in Reading, Pa., and at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Cadil- 
lac, Mich. ‘et 


Mason City, Iowa.—The Woman’s 
Glee Club gave a concert at the high 
school auditorium with Mrs. F. C. Gor- 
man, Mrs. W. L. Bennett and M. R. 
Tournier as soloists. Mrs. Gorman is 
director of the club and. Mrs. J. B. Mc- 
Gregor, accompanist. 

™ * * * 

CoLuMBus, OHIO.—Frank Murphy, 
piano teacher, presented a group of his 
pupils in the Broad Street Methodist 
Church. Among the pianists were 
Florence Paynter, Leo Reichart, Ella 
McCarley, Eldon Howells and Louise 
Miller. Mr. Murphy accompanied. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y.— 
Two pupils’ of Harold Morris, 
New York composer-pianist, were heard 
in an interesting recital given at the 
Castle School on the evening of May 6. 
Both Jeanette Ray and Lorna Kooi 
showed pianistic skill in a well-chosen 


program. ig aa. is 


CoLuMBus, Miss.—Julia Eckford and 
her assistant, Blanche Loper, presented 
their students in a piano recital at the 
Lee High School auditorium recently. 
Misses Pate, Briscoe and Ingraham ap- 
peared in the final piano recital of the 
epring series at the Mississippi State 
College for Women. | 

* 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A _ series of five 
benefit recitals will be given at the Lyric 
next season through the efforts of the 
Wm. A. Albaugh Concert Bureau. The 
series is to be known as the University 
Recital Course and will be for the benefit 
of the Volunteer Aids of the Maryland 
University Free Dispensary. 

* 





CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Elizabeth Cook, a 
faculty member of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, appeared in an in- 
teresting piano recital recently. Bernice 
Fisk, pupil of Joseph Vito, and Ruth 
Bohlender, contralto, pupil of John A. 
Hoffmann, gave a joint recital at the 
Conservatory lately. 

* * * 

Troy, N. Y.—A concert was given by 
Olive Kline, soprano, in Music Hall last 
week under direction of the Ghosts Club 
of Watervliet. The O-de-on Artists of 
Schnectady composed of James H. Crapp, 
baritone; Edgar Allen Rice, violinist, and 
Joseph G. Derrick, pianist, assisted. 
Marion Sims was accompanist. 

* * 


NEWARK, N. J.—A program was given 
in Christ Church to celebrate Sidney A. 
Baldwin’s twenty years of service as or- 
ganist. Elizabeth Tridor, soprano; 
James O. Boone, tenor; William Ryder, 
baritone; Elena De Sayn, violinist, and 
Edith Otis, ’cellist, assisted. Mr. Bald- 
win played several organ compositions. 





MoUNDSVILLE, W. VA.—A _ program 
was given at the semi-monthly meeting 
of the Woman’s Club which was held at 
the home of Mrs. A. C. Scroggins. Par- 
ticipants were Mrs. C. E. R. Huchinson, 
Mrs. Earl Harris, Mrs. Frank Dudley, 
Mrs. F. Sigafoose, Frances McCamic, 
Helen Manning and Mrs. W. W. Hender- 
son. 

* ok * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Mrs. Charles 
Pfafflin, retiring president of the Mati- 
née Musicale, invited the students to her 
home recently and gave a program of 
violin, ’cello, piano and vocal numbers 
in which Mrs. Don Webster, Mrs. Ed- 
werd Larrance, Anna Louise Birkett, 
Margaret Billo, Pauline Crouchman and 
Justine Holliday took part. 


* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—The violin ensemble 
class of the Troy Conservatory of Music 
gave its spring recital under the direc- 
tion of Clarence Philip lately. Vocal 
pupils of Mrs. May Crawford and 
Charles B. Weikel assisted. John Finke, 
piano pupil of James McLaughlin, Jr., 
was heard in a_ piano recital in 
Y. M. C. A. hall recently. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mary Helen 
Howe, of the vocal department of Madi- 
son Hall, directed a program given at 
the closing exercises in which the follow- 
ing took part: Rhoda Foster, Rachel 
Stone, Anne Cruickshank, Betty and De- 
lores Bostic, Mildred Graeber, Sara 
Tyler and Maggie Totten Mullens. Marie 
Howe Garziglia was accompanist. 

of * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The Natural Music 
Club elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year at its business meeting: 
President, Mrs. Roland Taylor; vice- 
president, Mrs. E. J. Thompson; secre- 
tary, Martha Thompson; treasurer, 
Bernice Call; director, Martha McCor- 


mick; committee chairmen, Eudora 
Carey, Mildred Gleason and Mary 
Tucker. 

+ * + 


EUGENE, ORE.—The local chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon has offered a scholarship 
to the woman university student who 
complies best with the standards set by 
that sorority. The scholarship is the 
first ever offered by an honor society 
and will include a year’s tuition in any 
school of the university. The society 
expects to give a series of musical lec- 
tures to raise the necessary funds. 

+ oa * 


CEDAR FALLS, IlowA.—The Cedar Falls 
Concert Band has seven members asso- 
ciated with the band from fifteen to nine- 
teen years. L. F. and L. H. Hughes 
have been with the band for nineteen 
consecutive years; George F. Wood and 
Louis F. Wood, for eighteen years; Kirk 
S. Oleson, sixteen years, and Frederick 
C. Schmidt and Earl Brown, fifteen 
years. The director, F. L. McCreary 
has seen fifteen years of service. 

* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—The Carter Conserva- 
tory of Music gave a piano and song re- 
cital recently. Those who participated 
were Margaret and Elizabeth Copley, 
Virginia Derby, Mary Elizabeth De la 
Mater, Margaret Irwin, Cecilia Jones, 
Derothy Dale Millspaugh, Jeanette 
Pryor and Kathleen Wintie. A vocal re- 
cital was given lately at Philharmony 
Hall by Eloise Nye, assisted by Mrs. Otto 
L. Fischer, reader, and Mary Enoch, ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, Pa.—The day pupils of 
the Sacred Heart Academy were heard 
in their annual spring musicale in the 
Academy auditorium. Harp instruction 
given by the Sisters in charge is a fea- 
ture of the school. Harp numbers were 
presented by Mary Daugherty, Louisa 
Paff, T. Hartnett, E. Helfrich and M. 
Rimer. The F. & M. Academy Glee Club 
gave its spring concert in Martin Audi- 
torium under the direction of W. Allen 
Hammond. Charles H. Brubaker was 
the accompanist. 

+ + 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
at the Trinity Methodist Church in 
which Dorothy Van Keuren, soprano; 
Mary Gibson and Marjorie McFarland, 
contraltos; Harold Y. Stine, violinist; 
Caroline Pulman, Lois Payne, Grace 
Henry and Hortense Smith, pianists, 


appeared. A musical entertainment was 
given at Emmanuel Baptist Church re- 
cently. Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Julia Verch Tibbitts, 
violinist, took part. 
+ 
NeEwARK, N. J.—The parade in cele- 
bration of Boys’ Day brought together 
the largest number of band instrumen- 
talists assembled in this city in some 
years. Pupils of Ella A. Wrigley gave 
a piano recital recently. Florence Sha- 
piro, Dorothy Yuill, Jack McCall, Flor- 
ence Hewitt, Dorothy Maier, Helen 
Holler, Claire Soden, Ellen Pfaff, Edna 
Van Duyne, Grace Brown, Virginia 
Vliet, Jeanette Crane and Ralph W. 
Dawson participated. 
* * * 
St. HELENS, OrE.—Pupils of Fred D. 
Elder appeared in a recent piano recital. 
Esther Welinder, Florence Peterson, 
Ruby Goin, Ruth Coates, Dan Lansing, 
Aimee Stew, Clarence Akin, Loreta 
Coates, Mildred Engebretsen, Gladys 
Barton, Marion Stew, Ona Price, Ellen 
Ellefoeth, Genevieve Lansing, Ruth 
Miles, Ercil Stanwood, Evelyn Peterson, 
Abbie Godman, Morris Hoven, Naoma 
Bunnell, Geogia La Monte, Fay Price 
and Annebelle Isbister participated. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Monday Musical 
Club elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Elizabeth J. 
Hoffman; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Archibald Buchanan, Jr.; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Wendell M. Milks; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Leo K. Fox; 
recording secretary, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Angus; treasurer, Mrs. Horatio S. Bel- 
lows; librarian, Mrs. Christian T. Mar- 
tin; directors, Mrs. James H. Hendrie, 
Mrs. Jean Newell Barrett and Mrs. Ray- 
mond N. Fort. 

* * * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—“The Mikado” was 
produced by the Community Service or- 
ganization for the benefit of the Ver- 
mont Children’s Aid at the Strong Thea- 
ter. The cast included Margaret 
George, Florence Dow, Helen Lobdell, 
Hector Huard, Col. J. H. Mimms, 
Walter J. Cartier, Hildred Martin and 
a girl’s chorus from the glee club of the 
University of Vermont. The perform- 
ances were under the direction of Ed- 
ward J. Beaupre, Mrs. J. H. Mimms and 
Walter J. Cartier. 

* * * 

MASON CiTy, IowA.—Helene Henry 
presented her pupils in a violin and 
piano recital at the high school audi- 
torium recently. The following pupils 
participated: Allen Patton, Leah Mun- 
zenmaier, Vivian Wheeler, Norine 
Hughes, Nora Gustafson, Fay Hatchkin, 
Edward Caldwell, Marion Church, Cora 
Bauman, John Dibble, Winifred Van 
Ness, Frank Pool, Dale Pattschull, 
Louise Moen, Eleanor Storer, Helen Mc- 
Chestney, Abe Schultz, Helen Quacken- 
bush, Ettabelle Storer and Nellie 
Thomas. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The All-Ameri- 
can Sextet has returned from a series of 
fifteen concerts on the Isthmus of 
Panama given under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Clubs and Playgrounds of 
the Panama Canal Commission. The 
sextet is composed of Adele Strohmeyer, 
mezzo-soprano; Gertrude Tyrrell, pian- 
ist; Katharine Foss, soprano; Pearl 
Brice, violinist, and Lydia Bush-Brown 
and Ruth Ingalls, interpretative dancers, 
and is under the management of Dick 
Root. The tour included a concert at 
the governor’s mansion. 

* * * 

PASADENA, CAL.—Under the auspicés 
of the superintendent of music for the 
Pasadena public schools, Junia Wolff, 


students of the John Muir Intermediate. 


School recently held a “music memory 
contest.” For a period of four weeks 
the students enrolled for the contest, 
about 200 in number, were given oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with 
about fifty selections from classic and 
modern masters. The number selected 
for the contest was twenty. Helen Coon 
won the first prize of $25. There were 
three other smaller cash prizes. 
*x 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—At a recital 
given by the junior students of Louise 
Gorse at the Old Ladies’ Home, the fol- 
lowing pupils appeared: Marguerite 
Northrup, Frances Maxa, Elizabeth 
Drew, Helen Head, Lurette Wurtzel, 
James and Margaret Doran, Richard 
Sweet, Ruth Shafer, Helen Parrott, Eve- 
lyn Eggleston, Kenneth Willard, Helen 
Burnett, Ruth Hull, Eleanor Wilkins, 
Grace Boyce, Esther Hardenberg, Wil- 
liam Fierabend, William Mintzer, Bea- 
trice Jones, Emily Rugman, Florence 
Mintzer and~ Majory Herrick. Mrs. 
Harry Wallhead assisted as dramatic 
reader. 





MARION, IND.—The pupils of the vo), 


‘and piano departments of the Collec 


School of Music, and Cornelia Dunga; 
soprano, were heard in recital lat, 

Dixie and Esther Elkins, Mary Kath, 
ine Fagan, Pauline Torrence, Ruth Ca 

Thelma Renbarger, Mrs. H. C. Bedfo, 
Charles Ryan, Annette Westlake, (),, 
Warner, Lelah Simcoke, Esther (Co 

Dorothy Ellsworth, Miriam Dung: 
Mrs. Neal Loomis, Hellen Schaumilet 
Thelma Knoob, Mrs. C. A. Willia, 

Alta Horung and Dorothy McKay ¢; 
the program. Miss Kinnison, Miss W, 

lake and Dr. A. Verne Westlake acco; 
panied. 

* *x * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Roy Wall, }: 
tone, was heard by students and fac 
of Our Lady of the Lake College \ 
he appeared in recital lately. He 
Gorjux accompanied. LaRue _  [Lo! 
pupil of Clara Duggan Madison, 
peared in a recent piano recital at . 
home of Mrs. Harry H. Rogers. Ai 
final meeting for the season of the m 
department of the Woman’s Club 
following officers were elected: (} 
man, Mrs. J. W. -Hoit; vice-chair» 
Mrs. Samuel Chandler; secretary, 
J. P. Pinto; treasurer, Mrs. Corn 
O’Neil. Alice Simpson and Mrs. Jo 
Dart furnished the program. 

* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Music Study (|) 
lately elected the following officers (oy 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. \Mor- 
timer Remington; first vice-president 
Mrs. Zachariah Belcher; second 
president, Mrs. William Scheerer: 
cording secretary, Mrs. Gustav Mei: 
federation secretary, Marion Van 
Wagenen; treasurer, Mrs. Alfred \\jj- 
liams; assistant treasurer, Mrs. James 
M. Seymour; historian, Ella Wrigley 
Arthur G. Hudson, baritone, assisted by 
Ruth Davis, pianist, gave a recital j) 
the Boonton M. E. Church recently 
Elizabeth Waskur, pianist, and \ 
Wolan, soprano, were also heard | 
in a recital at Conservatory Hall. 

* * * 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The Apollo 
Club gave a recent concert in the high 
school auditorium as a compliment to its 
former director, Edwin Vaile McIntyre, 
who recently recovered from a serious 
illness. Mr. and Mrs. Franz Kuschan 
and Paul Carpenter of the University of 
Oklahoma, made their first appearance 
here. Mrs. Edna Lund, lately gave a 
song recital in the First Lutheran Church 
assisted by Viola Palmer, Franz Kus 
chan, ’cellist, and Paul Carpenter, 
linist. A benefit recital was given in 
the Divine Science Church under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Elsie Shaw, assisted by 
Mrs. Mabel Laird, Ernest Chambers, 
Maxine Bentley, Clark E. Snell, Mary 
Dean Overby and Virginia Cowden. 

* * * 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—The choir « 
the Church of the Ascension, Wintic!:! 
Scott Wardell, Jr., director, gave its 
fourth annual concert at the Auditorium 
recently and registered the greatest suc- 
cess since the concerts were bevu! 
Charles W. Schroter, tenor, was the s\! 
ist and Elizabeth D. Atkins, the ac 
panist. A feature of the concert was 
the singing of two boy soloists, Arthur 
Brodbeck and Edward Snyder. Edward 
Hoffman and Raymond and Edmond 
Blum also sang solos. Mr. and Mrs. W 
Everitt Van Wert gave a musica' 
their home lately. Among those /iaré 
were Frances De Villa Ball, pianist: 
Gertrude Stein Bailey, contralto; Grac‘ 
Snyder Macy, mezzo-soprano; Theodor 
Van Yorx, tenor; Marguerite Lov: 
soprano, and Viola Blanche Schwar' 
coloratura soprano. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The first recita! 
series by music students arranged | 
Albany Music Teachers’ Associat' 
promote musical education in A! 
was given in Chancellor’s Hall. A 
cert under the direction of the 
Guardian Society for the relic! 
Hebrew orphans was given late 
Chancellor’s Hall. The _ soloists 
Maurice Freedman, violinist; Be: 
Woolff of New York, tenor; Mrs. ! 
Belcher, soprano, and Lela K 
pianist. The Students’ Music Clu! 
at the studio of Frederick W. k 
lately and a program was given. 
Reuss read a paper on “Self Cultu 
Music.” A musicale was given a 
Pirst Methodist Church in which 
garet A. DeGraff, harpist; Lulu ! 
Voll, cornetist; Mrs. Ira Demares' 
prano, and Kullman’s Orchestra 
heard. Florita Lamoreaux, s0} 
and her sister, Olivette Lamo! 
pianist, appeared in a. joint recit 
the meeting of the Albany Comm 
Chorus in Chancellor’s Hal] recent! 
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GESCHEIDT PUPILS ACTIVE 


Among pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
yoca! teacher, who are meeting with suc- 
cess is Fred Patton. Re-engaged as solo- 
ist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Patton is filling concert and 
festival engagements which have in- 
cluded appearances at the Halifax and 
Pictou County Festivals in Nova Scotia 
and the Fitchburg (Mass.) Festival; re- 
engagements at the Hartford, (Conn.) 
Lowell (Mass.), Greensboro (N. C.), 
and Keene (N. H.) Festivals; with the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Choral So- 
ciety; the Spring Festival of the New 
York Oratorio Society; Paterson and 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Choral Societies ; solo- 
ist with Nahan Franko’s Orchestra at 
Willow Grove, Pa., and at the Walter 
Scott celebration in Halifax. : 

Another re-engagement among Ges- 
cheidt pupils is that of Judson House, 
tenor, aS soloist at St. Bartholomew’s 
Epispocal Church. He also appeared at 
the Halifax and Pictou Festivals. He 
was heard with the Mendelssohn Choral 
Society in Toronto; at the Fitchburg 
Festival; in “The Messiah” with the 
New York Oratorio Society in Carnegie 
Hall; in fifteen oratorio presentations at 
the Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn; 
with the Paterson and Elizabeth Choral 
Societies; with the Woodman Choral So- 
ciety of Brooklyn; with the Clef Club of 
Hartford, Conn., and at the Keene and 
Worcester (Mass.) Festivals. 

Following her success as prima donna 
in the revival of ““Erminie” with Francis 
Wilson and De Wolf Hopper since last 
November, Irene Williams, soprano, has 
been engaged for the _ Springfield, 
(Mass.) Festival. Miss Williams will 
resume her concert, oratorio and recital 
work during the season of 1921-22, under 
the management of the International 
Concert Direction, Inc. She has made 
records for the Brunswick Talking Ma- 
chine Company. 

Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto, well- 
known in Philadelphia, holds the posi- 
tion of soloist at the Presbyterian Taber- 
nacle there. She has appeared as solo- 
ist with Sousa’s Band at Willow Grove; 
with the Leman Symphony in Atlantic 
City; with the Matinée Musical Club of 
Philadelphia, and in a joint recital be- 
fore the Play and Players’ Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

Pupils of Miss Gescheidt gave a song 
recital at the Chamber of Music in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of May 26. 
A complete review of the concert will 
appear in MUSICAL AMERICA’S next issue. 





TWO RECITALS AT BALL STUDIO 


Two recitals in one day attracted 
large attendances to the New York stu- 
dios of Frances de Villa Ball, pianist, on 
the afternoon and evening of May 24. 

The matinée brought forth several 
talented pupils. These included Richard 
Mahon, Mary Louise Kenyon, Dorothy 
Jaxheimer, Betsy Mary Robinson, 
Bertha and Helen Sasner, Helen Robin- 
son and Margaret Buckholz. 

In the evening Anna Foster and Louis 
R. Kress disclosed pianistic skill, as- 
sisted by Roger H. Stonehouse, baritone. 
Miss Foster was heard in works of Boro- 
tine, MacDowell, Debussy, Palmgren 
and MacFadyen, while Mr. Kress was 
praised for his effective delivery of num- 

ts by Bach, Saint-Saéns, Chopin, 
Faure, Debussy and Carpenter. Mr. 
Stonchouse sang songs of Purcell, Stor- 
ace, Gounod, Purdy and Fisher. 





MRS. SNYDER CLOSES STUDIO FOR 
SUMMER VACATION 


_ Owing to her teaching activities dur- 

Ing the past winter, Mrs. Frederick H. 

Snyder, New York vocal teacher, will 

spend her first summer for many years 

Without teaching. She has closed her 

‘ew York studio and is now stopping at 
he Crossroads, St. Paul, Minn. 





KLIBANSKY PUPILS FOR TEACHING 
POSTS 


Sergei Klibansky announces the en- 
8agements of several of his pupils for 
“aching positions. Elizabeth Starr, for- 
merly of the Bessie Tift College in For- 
‘yth, Ga., has been engaged as head 
vocal instructor at the Queen’s College, 
harlotte, N. C.; Virginia Evans as vocal 
facher at the Greenville Woman’s Col- 
“ge in Greenville, S. C., where Oscar 
‘liller, another pupil of Mr. Klibansky, is 


head vocal instructor. Marentza Niel- 
sen has been engaged as voice teacher 
at the Hartford School of Music in Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Helen Riddell will teach at 
Louisville Conservatory of Music in 


’ Louisville, Ky., and Elizabeth Carpenter 


at the Wesleyan College of Music in 
Macon, Ga. 





RECITAL BY RANKIN PUPILS 


Adele Luis Rankin, vocal teacher, pre- 
sented many of her junior pupils in re- 
cital, assisted by Jane Dohrman, at the 
Warford Studio in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building on the evening of 
April 30. The program comprised works 
of Bohm, Arditi, Rogers, Penn, Tours, 
Russell and Denza. Those heard in- 
cluded Bessie Morris, Beatrice Cameron, 
Lucy Cooper, Lotta Kramer, Lillie 
Kraus, Elsie Ehrhardt, Florence Rubo- 
witz, Edward Bargstadt, Fred Anderson 
and Grace Bergen. Harold Waters was 
the accompanist. 





ROEDER PUPILS HEARD AGAIN 
Another piano recital was given by 
pupils of Carl M. Roeder in his Carnegie 


Hall studios on the afternoon of May 21. 
The program was interestingly delivered 
by Irene Ruland, Jane Allen, Mary 
Florence Barden, Grace Howe, Harriet 
Merber, Dorothy Roeder, Helen Lanfer, 
Hortense Tobias, Claire Friedmann, 
Catharine Hohne, Harriet Roarke, 
Robert Riotte and Ruth Nelson. 





PARADISO PUPIL WELCOMED HOME 


Following a year’s study with Donato 
Paradiso, New York vocal teacher, Law- 


rence Roberts, tenor, was heard in re- 
cital by his fellow-townsmen of Nanti- 
coke, Md., with Anna Daly, violinist, and 
James J., Moylan, pianist, both of New 
York, as his assistants. The young sing- 
er won the hearty applause of his 
friends. During the concert, James A. 
Fisher, Grand Knight of Nanticoke 
Council, Knights of Columbus, presented 
him with a check for a_ substantial 
amount as the gift of the members of 
the Council. Several personal friends 
also presented him with flowers. 
vocal numbers were songs by Dorel, 
Penn, Burleigh, Dorothy Lee and Frank 
H. Gray and arias by Giordani, Puccini, 
Verdi and Massenet. 





ZAY PUPIL BEGINS CAREER 


After studying exclusively with W. 
Henri Zay, William Clegg Monroe, bari- 
tone, only twenty-one years of age, has 
started his career with an engagement 
as soloist at the Second Presbyterian 
Church of New York. This position he 
secured in competition. There were 
twenty-seven applicants, Mr. Monroe be- 
ing the thirteenth, He was engaged 
without the applicants of higher number 
being heard. . 

On April 15 Mr. Monroe sang for the 
Charles Dickens Chapter, K. P. With 
the aid of Eugene Dayton, pianist, he 
appeared at Tyrone, Pa., on May 20. 
On May 28 he is singing in Greensboro, 
N. C., as soloist in Cowan’s “The Rose 
Maiden” and in other numbers with the 
Guilford College Chorus, conducted by 
James Westley White. 





ACTIVITIES OF MICHAEL POSNER 
BAXTE PUPILS 


Notable among the successes which the 
season just finishing has brought to 
pupils of Michael Posner Baxte, violin 
pedagogue, was that of Marta de la 
Torre, who made her début in recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 29. Her playing 
of the Glazounoff Concerto and Bazzini’s 
“Ronde des Lutins” was especially com- 
mented on. She also featured a “Frag- 
ment” by Mr. Baxte, with whom she had 
been studying for three years. 

Engagements for Vincent Mignola 
have included appearances with many 
societies and musical clubs and at the 
Globe concerts. On April 10 he gave a 
joint recital with Anna Goodman, an- 
other of Mr. Baxte’s artist pupils. At 
this recital, the work of the players in 
some duet numbers by Godard and one 
from the pen of their teacher, “Mos- 
quitos,” attracted special notice. 

Besides filling out-of-town dates, Ben 
Levitzky gave a recital on Jan. 30 at Mr. 
Baxte’s studio. His chief numbers on 
this program were the Sonata in G 
Minor by J. S. Bach and a Scherzo 


The. 





Tarantelle by Wieniawski. The assist- 
ing artist was Augusta van Atta, con- 
tralto, who presented a group of songs 
by Mr. Baxte, among them the sacred 
number, “Hear the Right, O Lord,” and 
“A Tune on a Reed.” The latter song 
was also given by Tilla Gemunder at 
her Princess Theater recital, when it 
met with such success that it had to be 
repeated. On April 27, Mr. Levitzky 
appeared with Josef Winogradoff, the 
Russian baritone, at the Brooklyn Labor 
Lyceum. 

Chief among Mr. Baxte’s plans for 
hext season is that of enlarging the 
scope of his pupils’ recitals. 





RECITAL BY MILDRED SHAW 
Mildred Shaw, soprano, was presented 


in recital by her teacher, Arthur Philips, 


in the Criterion studios on the evening 
of May 13. An engaging program of old 
Italian airs and English songs with a 
folk element was well presented, the 
singer excelling in lyric numbers. The 
program included Haydn’s “My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Bishop’s “Love 
Has Eyes,” “Amarilli” by Caccini, Mas- 
senet’s “Aubade del’ Ensoleillad,” which 
was well done, the folk song “Ah, la belle 
Menotte” in urrangement by Luckstone, 
and songs by Bucci-Peccia and Hageman. 
Especially admirable in revelation of a 
good intonation was an aria from Bel- 
lini’s “Sonnambula.” The Dinorah 
“Shadow Song” was facilely presented. 
Olive Robertson supported ably at the 
piano. 





MME. MERO GUEST OF HONOR AT 
BECKER’S “MUSICAL EVENING” 


The last of the “musical evenings” at 
the headquarters of the American Pro- 
gressive Piano School, Gustave L. 
Becker, director, was heid in the school’s 
suite in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, 
May 10. Mme. Yolanda Méré, the Hun- 
garian pianist, was the guest of honor. 
Much of the program was devoted to the 
compositions of Mr. Becker, who besides 
playing a number of solos, also acted as 
accompanist to the violinist and singers 
who interpreted others of his works. 
His violin Romanza in D was played by 
Margaret Sittig and a number of his 
songs were sung by Mme. Carmen Corini 
and Mrs. Adele Luis Rankin. Hans 
Kronold added a number of solos for 
’cello, and Miss Sittig and Frederick V. 
Sittig played two movements of Vieux- 
temps’ Violin Concerto. Mr. Becker 
opened -the program with Schumann’s 
“Faschingschwank,” which he stated was 
played in compliment to the guest of 
honor, an exponent of Schumann. His 
illuminating remarks concerning the 
various numbers added much to their en- 
joyment. About 100 guests were pres- 
ent. 





PUPIL OF EDWIN HUGHES GIVES 
RECITAL 

Lynette Koletsky, a gifted young pia- 
nist, presented an interesting program 
at the Institute of Musical Art on May 
14, and won her audience by exception- 
ally fine playing of such numbers as the 
Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor, Mozart’s Fantasie in C Minor, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 81; Schumann’s 
Novellette in D and “In der Nacht,” 
Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen” and Chopin’s 
Ballade in A Fiat, offering as an encore 
Schumann’s “Aufschwung.” Miss Kol- 
etsky, who is one of the candidates for 
the artist diploma at the Institute this 
season, has been studying with Edwin 
Hughes. . 





PATTERSON PUPILS’ ACTIVITIES 

Activities of various pupils of Eliza- 
beth Kelso Patterson, the New York 
singing teacher, continue without pause. 
Celestine Drew, soprano, and Agnes 
Waters, contralto, with Harry Horsfall, 
accompanist, will be heard at the home 
of Mrs. A. L. Drew, Bedford Road, on 
the afternoon of May 28. Anne Robert- 
son, violinist, will also appear in num- 
bers of Wieniawski and Zarzycki. Es- 
telle Leask will give a song recital, June 
2. Miss Patterson’s summer classes be- 
gin June 1. 





GRACE FOSTER SINGS IN CHICAGO 

Grace Foster, soprano, a professional 
pupil of Mme. Matja Niessen-Stone, is 
appearing in Chicago singing the prima 
donna part in “Broadway Brevities.” 
Miss Foster was heard in the perform- 
ance that opened the Studebaker Thea- 
ter there on May 7, on which occasion 
she won a marked success, singing 
Strauss’s “Voce di Primavera” and sev- 
eral songs. 


Laura E. Morrill, New York vocal 
teacher, is to keep her studio open till 
Aug. 15. 














In (hicago Studios 


Chicago, May 21. 

The concert given by the piano, vocal 
and violin pupils of the Chicago Musical 
College on Saturday morning.in the 
Ziegfeld Theater brought forth the fol- 
lowing students: Rose Chircus, James 
Durham, Guy Hartle, Lou Mae Mont, 
Cora Armstrong, Olive Bell Hamon, 
Zelma Smithpeter, Seymour Friedman, 
Esther Lynch, Hilda Butler and Ethel 
Stern. 

Robert Louis Barron, student in the 
violin department, who gave a recital in 
Portland, Ore., recently, has been ap- 
pointed first violinist of the Portland 
Symphony. 

Agnes Hart, from the voice depart- 
ment, gave recitals in Des Moines and 
Stewart, Iowa, this week. 

* * * 


Emily Ruby, mezzo-soprano; Autra 
Faulkenberg, soprano, and John Stevens, 
all pupils of Umberto Beduschi, the 
noted vocal teacher, gave a program at 
the New Ambassador Hotel, May 9, for 
the benefit of the Infant Welfare So- 
ciety. Amanda MacDonald, pianist, 
gave admirable support to the young 
artists. 








* * * 

Elizabeth Brasneck, artist pupil of 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, won the piano 
prize of the Chicago Woman’s Musical 
Club by unanimous vote. M. A. M. 


PASSED AWAY 

















--and 


Max Kalbeck 


VIENNA, May 8.—Max Kalbeck, the 
eminent critic and writer on musical sub- 
jects, died on May 4. Mr. Kalbeck was 
born in Breslau on Jan. 4, 1850, and was 
educated at the University of Munich 
and also at the School of Music in the 
same city. In 1875 he became music 
critic on the Schlesische Zeitung of Bres- 
lau and later on the Breslaver Zeitung. 
In 1880, he assumed a similar position 
on the Vienna Allgemeine Zeitung and 
afterwards acted as music critic on the 
Wiener Montags-Revue and the Neues 
Wiener Tageblatt. Among Mr. Kal- 
beck’s literary works apart from criti- 
cism are studies: on the ‘‘Niebelungen 
Ring” and “Parsifal,” published in 1876 
and 1880, respectively, translations into 
German of many opera librettos and 
texts for various composers including 


Henschel, J. Strauss, von Fielitz and 
Poldini. He published also two volumes 
of verse. His most important contribu- 


tion to musical literature, however, is his 
iite of Johannes Brahms in eight vol- 
umes, published in 1914, which is the 
standard biograph¥ of the composer. In 
1906, in collaboration with von Herzogen- 
berg, he edited Brahms’ correspondence. 





Louis Campbell-Tipton 

Paris, May 11.—Louis Campbell-Tip- 
ton, the well-known American composer, 
died here on May 1, after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Campbell-Tipton was born in 
Chicago on Nov. 21, 1877, and after 
studying in his native city and in Bos- 
ton, went to Leipzig in 1896, where he 
studied piano and harmony with Carl 
Reineke, Gustav Schreck and Weiden- 
bach. In 1900 he returned to America 
and until 1905 was instructor in theory 
at the Chicago Musical College. Since 
then he lived in Paris, devoting his time 
to teaching and composition. Mr. Camp- 
bell-Tipton specialized in piano music 
songs. Of the latter, “A Spirit 
Flower” is the most popular. He left 
two operas in manuscript and several or- 
chestral works in the larger forms, 
Curiously, his last composition which he 
finished shortly before his death, was a 
song entitled “Day’s End.” 





Gustave Amberg 


Gustave Amberg, who built the Irving 
Place Theater and who for many years 
was a prominent figure in the theatrical 
and musical world of New York, died at 
his apartment in the St. Regis Hotel on 
May 22, of heart disease. Mr. Amberg 
was born in Prague in 1844 and received 
a thorough musical education. He came 
to America at the age of twenty-two as 
the manager of German theaters in De- 
troit and Cincinnati, and later brought 
many German theatrical and musical 
stars to this country. Since 1909 he had 
been associated with the Schuberts. He 
married Marie Engle, at one time a 
member of the Metropolitan. 
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Pietro A. Yon’s Master Class in Organ in Kansas City. 


NUSUALLY successful was the “Master Class in Organ” held in Kansas City, 

Mo., by Pietro A. Yon, the noted concert organist and composer, from April 3 
to May 6. It was probably the first master class in organ in this country, to 
which professional organists came to study for a period of time with an unques- 
tioned master of the “king of instruments.” 


Yon Guides First Master Class in Organ to Success 


Mr. Yun Is Seen in Center of Picture, with His Arms Folded 








Class lessons and private lessons were given and there were also organists jp 
attendance as auditors. In the above photograph are shown the members of the mas. 
ter class. They include Mrs. John D. Carver, Laura M. McDonald, Edith Chapman, 
Marguerite Boulton, Mrs. Arch. Leckie, Josephine Russell, Mabel A. Garrett, Alice 
K. Ferguson, Bertha Hornaday, Mrs. James Elliott, John G. Sebald, Carl W. Stalling, 
Helen Sailors. 





Hurok Going to Coast for Six Weeks 

S. Hurok, head of the S. Hurok’s Mu- 
sical Bureau, leaves for a trip to Cali- 
fornia early next week. Mr. Hurok will 


Yvonne d’Arle, New Metropolitan 


Hans Kindler to Give Concerts in London 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, whose co: 
izing during the past season gained for 





definitely arrange the dates for the Pav- 
lowa engagements on the Coast, and on 
his way West will make several stop- 
overs to close a number of bookings for 
his other artists which are pending. He 
will probably remain away for six weeks 
and expects to return to New York with 
the Pavlowa attraction solidly booked 
for next season. Besides the Pavlowa 
bookings, Mr. Hurok will arrange for a 
number of joint recitals on the coast for 
Mishel Piastro, violinist, and Alfred 
Mirovitch, pianist. : 





Serato Under Charlton Management 


Announcement has been made by Lou- 
don Charlton, the New York manager, 
that Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, 
will appear under his management dur- 
ing the coming season. Mr. Serato, who 
was here for a short period this past 
season, will have an extended tour under 
Mr. Charlton. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Serato made his American début in 
1914, with the New York Philharmonic, 
at which time he had a decided success, 
in his performance of the Beethoven 
Concerto. 





Albert Wolff Working on New Opera 

Albert Wolff, the French conductor of 
the Metropolitan, who returned to Paris 
in April to assume his duties as musi- 
cal director at the Paris Opéra Comique, 


Soprano, Discovered by Rawling 


Yvonne d’Arle, New Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at Her Piano 
HEN Yvonne d’Arle, the young soprano who has just been added to the roster 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, makes her début next season she will 

undoubtedly give her entire gratitude to the memory of the late Sylvester Rawling, 


him marked distinction, will sail for 
England on June 4. Several recital! ap- 
pearances in London have been planned 


and a tour of the continent is also under 
negotiation. Mr. Kindler is concluding a 
crowded season here, and the coming fal! 
and winter will be even more fully 
booked. He already has more engage- 
ments than he played during the past 
Mr. Kindler will continue to ap- 


season. 
pear in joint recital with Olga Samaroff, 
and will also be heard in a limited num- 
ber of sonata recitals with Ethel Legin- 
ska. 





Ernest Hutcheson to Hold Master 
Class at Chautauqua 

Ernest Hutcheson has 
gaged for two recitals in Winnipe: 
fall, where he will appear under th: 
pices of the State Music Teachers 
ciation. He has also been engaged for an 
appearance with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, in Baltimore, Jan. 11. Pitts 
Buffalo, Washington and Columbu 
other important bookings for one 
This summer, as has been his custo 
some time, Mr. Hutcheson wi!l ho 
master class at Chautauqua from . 
to Aug. 13. 


bee! 


Photo by International 


Columbia to Offer Musical Courses 


At the Summer School at Col 
University, which will open on J 


is, according to a copyrighted dispatch in formerly music critic of the New York Evening World. For it was Mr. Rawling courses in the historical and aes' 
the New York World, working hard at who discovered Miss d’Arle when she was singing in the cabaret of the Palais side of music will be given. Among the 
his opera, “A Village Romeo and Juliet,” Royal. Becoming interested in her voice, Mr. Rawling sent her to William Thor- instructors will be Rossetter G. 
the libretto of which is by Willis Steell, ner, teacher of Ponselle and numerous other artists, with whom she has since J. H. Fuchs and Norman J 
New York playwright and author. Mr. studied. It was through Mr. Thorner that Miss d’Arle had her audition with Mr. Walter Henry Hall, professor of « 


Wolff, in an interview published in Must- 
CAL AMERICA shortly after his coming 
to America in 1919, spoke of having be- 
gun work on the score, but said at the 


Gatti-Casazza, who engaged her to appear next season. 
France, but has lived in America since she was two years old. 
Patet, is a teacher in a Chicago high school. 


and choral music at the University 
again have charge of the Summer 5e* 
sion Chorus. 


Miss d’Arle was born in 
Her father, Joseph 





time that on account of his many duties 
it would be a long while before the opera 
would be completed. 


East and will be hereafter under the 
management of Annie Friedberg. Mr. 
“ Sykora will be heard extensively in con- 








Bogumil Sykora Under Management of cert all next reason and will also give 

Annie Friedberg another New York recital. He will 

have the assistance at the piano of Miss 

Bogumil Sykora, Russian ’cellist. has Dvorak, a niece of the famous com- 
just returned from a tour of the far poser. 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more va 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New Y 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & as 8 Makers, 526-536 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Pianos and Playet 


Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., 




















WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA 
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